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AIRPORTS AND HANGARS 


Watch for this July feature. A prob- 
ing study of aviation facilities, pres- 
. with prime 





ent and postwar . . 
emphasis on problems of designing 
airport and airport facilities. Hangar 
construction will be stressed. This 
study will give Record readers a 
working text on a type of werk in 
which many are engaged. 
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FASCINATING FIGURES 


Industrial building continues high 
$225,000,000 this first quarter as 
against $273,000,000 last year. 
Dodge's twenty year average for 
total industrial building shows a 
normal quarterly expenditure of 
$70,000,000. As for V-Day projects, 
the figures now stand (March 31, 
43) at 15.662 projects, to cost 
$1.330,896,000. Recent check shows 
52% of Record readers engaged in 
some form of V-Day planning. 





RESTAURANT OF TOMORROW 


Restaurants tomorrow will be pleas- 
anter places in which to dine and 
more profitable enterprises for their 
owners, according to K. K. Stowell, 
editor of the RECORD, and Ahrens 
editor, James Warren, of Restaurant 
Management who are collaborating 
on a special study to be published 
in their August issues. Manufac- 
turers with a stake in restaurants 
and mass feeding operations will find 
this a rare opportunityto reach arch 
itects now planning these restau- 
rants and their prospective owners. 


cand YOUR posinese? 


WHAT WILL prefabrication do to 
your market in building? What will 
it do to prices? Volume? Quality? 
Distribution ? 


Just what is prefabrication any- 
way? A packaged house F.O.B. De- 
troit for every family, or simply a 
building plan calling for more fac- 
tory-made parts? 

A lot of people want answers to 
these questions . . . for spectacular 
accomplishments in war housing 
have caused a tremendous revival of 
interest in “prefab.” 


That is why in June RECORD you 
will find an 18-page report on pre- 
fabrication—its status today, its prob- 
able course of development, its rela- 
tion to the work of architects and 
engineers. A factual and distinctly 
not romantic report, ,, its approach 


and 25.2% 


sons behind this increase are worth investigating. 


is from the standpoint of what is like- | 


ly to happen, rather than what we or 
anyone else might like to see happen. 
Realistically it merges the best avail- 
able Dodge information, ideas of 
technicians in and out of government, 
and the prefab people themselves. 


This is one of a series of 12 select- 
ed Building Types Studies announced 
last Fall... after a careful survey of 
current building, V-Day projects 
and other significant factors. Typical 
of the way the RECORD digs into 
its job... it is still another demon- 
stration of how faithfully the REC- 
ORD capitalizes on building market 
facilities available to no contempo- 
rary publication. 

The RECORD’S usefulness as an 
advertising vehicle for you is based 
on such sound, unduplicated values. 


THE ADVERTISING SCOREBOARD in the architectural 
field for the first 4 months shows the RECORD as 
the only magazine with an increase in advertiser 
acceptance . .. UP 8.1% as against losses of 15.5% 


for the two other publications. The rea 
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NEXT MONTH 


ypen. “How the War Has Improved British In- 
ivail- @strial Advertising,” by N. C. Pratt, Industrial 
s of Bvision, Philips Lamps, Ltd., London. Here is 
nent, ost interesting story of how the war has put 

> Btw life and character into British industrial ad- 
rtising despite severe wartime handicaps. Fully 


*< 


strate 

ler t- ¥ ated 

inced ey atice Character into Booklets,” by Ger- 
ov of E. Stedman. Two case studies of how men 
5 the shop were helpful to the advertising man 
jects ; ; ° ’ 
- providing useful material for a product book- 
pica and for one directed to the employes them- 


into @Mves to help them spot defects in the products 
non- MY Were producing 


(EC- @ “Liability of Employers for Injuries Affected 
irket @@d Sustained by Salesmen,” by Leo T. Parker, 


orney-at-law. Here are some things, based on 


il analysis of high court decisions, which every 

esmanager should know on this subject. A 
s an tinction is drawn between salesmen as inde- 
ased ndent contractors and others and the matter 
— ba liability for unemployed compensation also is 
lues. Gated 


®@ “A Check Chart of Wartime Uses for Ad- 
Vertising. ° by M. S. MacNaught. The advertis- 
& man who may be wondering what to say in 
cop peg present conditions will find this 


Micle ey to many good but forgotten ideas 


tural 
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Says 
Mr. JAMES P. McKEARIN 


Chief Engineer 
Western Massachusetts Electric Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
Guest Reviewer of Advertising in Electrical World for May 1, 1943 


ABE 


No. 31 OF A SERIES 





ing experience behind him, he knows what information el 


@ “I study Electrical World advertising especially to 
he needs about the products he uses to do a better job. 9 «44, 


glean information on new equipment, new applications 


for old equipment, or some method whereby I can As he points out in one of his comments in this review, 9] thi 
increase the service of our present equipment and de- “Every engineer, worth his salt, will stop to read a | ated 
crease costs. I read the editorial material for the same HOW-TO-DO-IT AD.” W 
reasons. That is why I disliké ballyhoo about manvu- This all seems to make sense, and worth bearing in J tives: 
facturer’s achievements unless they hold some direct mind when you are about to write that result-producing )  y 
benefit for us.” copy. of its 


Every week, our field research men are interviewing \) posty 
readers of Electrical World to find out what they want © ¥¢ ' 


Mr. McKearin is the Chief Engineer for the Western 
Massachusetts Electric Company. He has thirty engineers 


directly under his supervision who have the direct re- to know about the products they specify and use. peace 
sponsibility for mew construction and the actual detail We have now prepared a series of bulletins reporting, ed a 
work of specifying and buying the electrical equipment verbatim, the comments received during these interviews. tr 
utilized in system operations. These bulletins, as well as reprints of our “Guest Re- a 
Like many of our “Guest Reviewers”, Mr. McKearin views”, are available for the asking. Send your request | in 
puts thumbs down on flag waving and blue sky adver- to the Market Research Dept., Electrical World, 330 W. © press 
tising. He humbly disavows any knowledge of adver- 42nd St., New York, We'll be glad to oblige with as © ¢i,) 


tising copy. But with more than thirty-five years engineer- many copies as you and your associates may require. © try « 





@ Readership surveys conducted by a pub- 
lication may be of relotively litte valve. But . 
readership surveys conducted by large indus- 
trials over their own prospect and customer 
lists do have significance because companies 
themselves have an interest in determining 
the proper mediums for reaching their mar- 
kets. Such surveys have shown Electrical 
World to be the number one magazine road 
by the men who make’ electric power, trans- 
mit it, and design, build and specify equip- 
ment utilizing electricity. 

if you'fe interested in examining the pro- 
cedure and results of these surveys, copies 














OK — shows the product anc where 
it's usedu oe : 








Now is the 
integrity of 





ae '@ UNDER this specific heading, 
er job. “Advertising for Postwar Objectives,” 
review, BI think there are two definitions we 
read a9 need to get pinned down, and quickly. 
a What postwar? And what objec- 
Ing 1M & tives? 
ducing § When, either in advertising or any 
§ of its related fields, we talk about the 


lewing ) postwar era—just what postwar are 


y want @ we talking about? The era of total 

peace when all our enemies are defeat- 
orting, ed and there is no battle front re- 
views, 4 ™ning for us in any part of the 


st Re- ) World? Or the time when one of our 
antagonists is vanquished, with one or 


equest ' ne . 
a y em still remaining, but with enough 
‘ " @ pressure taken off that at least a par- 
0D 48 ed ceconwors: 

: al reconversion to peacetime indus- 
quire. © try can be started? 


To me, it seems vitally important 
that we get clear, at the very outset 
of our postwar advertising planning, 
just what kind of postwar day we are 
planning for. 


I do not think any one questions 
that this war will end by gradual 
stages. As for the time when all these 
Stages will be complete, I am sure no 
man can say. That is why it is impor- 
tant we have little detour signs, point- 
ing a new course this way or that, all 
along the road of our planning to the 


R rom an address before the Atlantic 
du sional Conference of the National In- 
. trial Advertisers Association. New 


k, May 7. 
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By JAMES W. IRWIN 


Assistant to President, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis 


ultimate day of complete and total 
peace. 


In fact, we have several alterna- 
tives to take into account. Germany 
may be so badly pounded, either by 
actual invasion or by aerial bombard- 
ment, that some reconversion may be 
possible before even Germany 1s 
brought to complete submission. Or, 
the magnificent job being done on war 
production by American industry may 
give us such a stock pile of some war 
material that it would be folly to 
build it any higher, even if none of 
our opponents should appear close to 
capitulation. That’s very close to being 
true right now in some instances 
where cutbacks in production are be- 
ing ordered by government procure- 
ment agencies. And the second it 
becomes true, it’s a postwar problem 
in those particular industries even 
though the war itself is still going on 
full blast. 

Enough for our examination of just 
what era we mean when we talk about 
postwar. It is amy era when the de- 
mands on an industry for war produc- 
tion are so lessened that such an 
industry must turn to peacetime work 


duertising for Postwar Oljecti 


time to reawaken public awareness of the 


a product before there is desire to buy 


in order to keep its people employed 
and its facilities in operation. 

Now let us examine the second 
phase of our subject, ‘Advertising for 
Postwar Objectives.” Let us see what 
objectives we really want to accom- 
plish in that more or less vaguely de- 
fined postwar period dotted all over 
by our little detour signs. 

It’s all very easy to get our objec- 
tives nicely set up on little pedestals 
if we are talking of some far distant 
time when there'll be no war any 
place on this spinning globe of ours. 
All we have to do is go into a dream 
like trance and say, “All right— 
fighting’s all over. All our enemies 
licked. Now, what’ll we do?” 

On the other hand, if we're going 
to be realists about our advertising 
and merchandising and marketing 
planning, we’ve got to figure what 
we'll do to make a living and keep 
the old wheels turning in the interval 
between total war and the final 
achievement of total peace. That in- 
terval will be a postwar era—or at 
least a partial postwar era. What’s to 
be done about if? 

Of course it isn’t as easy to define 
our objectives for that in-between 
era as it is for the future day of 
complete global victory. In fact, it’s 
tough to do it. Perhaps that is why 
so few have tried to do any defining— 
at least, publicly—in that particular 
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era. It’s sort of the no-man’s land of 
postwar planning—but like no-man’s 
land, it’s where a lot of our fighting 
is going to have to be done in the 
next few years. 

But we do know that there will be 
at least a partial conversion starting 


Maybe 


we're seeing a hint of it already in 


before all hostilities are over. 


rubber, with first line tires starting 
to follow recaps on the long road 
Maybe 
we'll see it happening in a lot of other 
And when it 


does start happening—we’ve got to 


back to our automobile rims. 
lines before too long. 


have our advertising planning already 
done and going into action ahead of it. 
Our only hope—as advertising plan- 
ners—is to have our programs fluid 
enough, our strategy comprehensive 
enough, and our planning imaginative 
enough to encompass any of scores of 
alternative developments, all subject 
to application at a moment’s notice. 


I know full well that this doesn’t 
sound like much help. My subject, 
“Advertising for Postwar Objectives,” 
is such a comforting title. It appears 
to offer all the answers neatly tied up 
with a bow knot on top. And then, 
when we get into it—the answer 
isn’t there, delivered f.o.b. Irwin. 

Prepare for a shock. The answer 
never will be there in any single, 
compact, pre-digested capsule. I can’t 
give it to you—and I'd like to meet 
the man who could. 

But of one thing I am certain. And 
it is really the meat of what I have 
to offer you under this subject of 
“Advertising for Postwar Objectives.” 
It és an answer to what to do to attain 
these objectives—but to become the 
answer in your own case, each of you 
will have to apply it individually. 

In advertising for postwar objec- 


tives, do this 


one thing above all 
others — advertise Philosophy plus 
Product. Not Philosophy alone. Not 
Product alone. Not Product plus 
Philosophy but Philosophy plus 


Product. 


In other words—start now telling 
people not only what you make, but 
the 


Se'l the company back of the product, 


why you make it way you do. 
slong with the product itself. 

Don’t anyone misunderstand—I am 
not pleading the case for out-and-out 
institutional advertising in the indus- 


field. Not at all. 
What I am saying is that the best ad- 


trial advertising 


vertising for postwar objectives will be 


done by those who go to great care to 


make sure they interpret the place ot 
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JAMES W. IRWIN 


the best advertising fo 
objectives will be done by those 
great care to make sure they interpret 
the place of their products in the scheme 
of things-to-be in relationship to the 
needs that will then exist.” 


postwar 
who go to 


their products in the scheme of things- 
to-be, in relationship to the needs that 
will then exist. And the only way 
that can be done, in my opinion, is to 
project the behind the 
product into the advertising that tells 
about the product itself. 


philosophy 


Why is this such an important ele- 
ment in postwar advertising planning? 
One is that 
in the case of many businesses now 


There are several reasons. 


converted to war production, a lot of 
“catching up” has to be done quickly 
to re-establish peacetime identity. 
Mere selfish product-pushing advertis- 
It calls 
plus 
identification—or, to get it in 


Philosophy 


ing won’t do that job. for 


product identification, sponsor 
the 
plus 


proper sequence, 


Product. 


old 


peacetime products have been wear- 


Also—in this period when 


ing out, causing service grief and 
maintenance headaches, there is a job 
to be done in re-establishing confi- 
dence in the brand name. People have 
the 
best goods wear out in time—and that 


blankety-blank which 


caused them so much trouble, just be- 


to be made to realize that even 


the product 
cause they couldn’t replace it with a 
new one in wartime, was still a good 
product and gave them plenty of 
value in terms of their original invest- 
ment. Again, that means a reawaken- 
the in- 
tegrity behind the brand name, before 


ing of public awareness of 


there be any reawakened desire to buy 
inother product of the same brand 
rather than a competitor’s. Philosophy 


plus Product. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, June, 


I could give you dozens more rea- 
sons why there is greater need than 
ever before to tell more about the 
company back of the product, along 
with the story of the product’s own 
intrinsic merits. I am convinced that 
only by so doing can the advertiser— 
be he industrial, institutional or con- 
sumer product advertiser—assure him- 
self of a proper stake in the public 
regard that is the keystone of all post- 
war advertising planning. 

What I am advocating is not a 
visionary, untried experiment. True— 
the principle is new, insofar as its 
application is concerned in the realm 
of postwar planning. 
has 


soundness in 


But it already 
demonstrated its fundamental 
the 
It has worked in its dealings 
with human nature—and human na- 
ture is a pretty 
nominator in peacetime, or wartime, 


scores of cases in 


past. 
stable common de- 


or postwartime. 

One of the most notable examples 
of how Philosophy plus Product ad- 
vertising has worked and worked well 
the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. The facts have been often 


is to be found in the case of 


recited—how the telephone company 
has been attacked as a monopoly, 
threatened with a the 
Washington griddle, been the planned 


grilling on 


victim of rate investigations and all 
the rest of the politicians’ pet third 
degree methods. 

But, every time, the public has 
greeted the attempt with a collossal 
apathy, if not an active resentment 
All 


the telephone company has sold a 


against the inquisitors. because 


philosophy of business operation along 








| 
| 


: 
: 
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with its product of telephonic com- | 


It has taken the trouble 
to show why its rates are fair—to give 


munication. 


the facts about its role as a good em- 
ployer—to let the people understand 
the standards it has set up for itself 
first of all, in order that the end 
sult might be better service for the 
public. 

Advertising has sold that philoso 
phy. Sold it so well that it is pol tical- 
ly unpopular—or at least not politi- 
cally popular—to pillory the telephone 


words were 


company. And _ truer 

never spoken than these—“The wa) 
to be popular with a congressman 
to be popular with the people 0 
elect him.” 

This is not to say that our postwa! 
advertising should be slanted n rely 
to gain political immunity for the ad- 
vertiser. But it is true that when the 
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people understand why a company 
in order 
then 


that company has the best of all 


operates in a certain way... 
j to better serve the public 


guarantees that it will be able to con- 





npany { . z 
opoly, a tinue operating in that one best, most 
1 the etheient way. 
ae The need of this is vital. Unless it 
nd all a done, much of our postwar planning 
third Sin other fields will be fruitless—for 
the most basic of all elements in post- 
- has “8% programming is that industry 
Hlossal @ ™USt have public confidence if it 
ement @ S %© accomplish anything construc- 
Cause tive. Lacking such public confidence 
sid a the bureaucrat will have his oppor- 
ilong tunity to further encroach on private 
com. my Snterprise. If that happens, all our 
ouble Postwar thinking—whether it be in 
ye manufacturing, merchandising, adver- 
tem. @ ‘sing or w hat you will—will go right 
stand out the window. 





Let me cite a few figures, taken 
trom several more or less recent sur- 
veys of public opinions and attitudes, 


to demonstrate the need of this Phil- 


50} plus Product type of adver- 
tisins if we are to reach our postwar 
OD]« ves, 


Here is one—based on more than 


ee) personal interviews in forty 
Citi ind towns of nine different 
sta 

8 per cent said business men are 
chictly to blame when business condi- 
tic are unsettled—28.6 per cent 


‘a4. government is chiefly to blame. 
you see what a job Philosophy 


: : 
Product advertising can do to 
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help the postwar attitude toward busi- 
ness, when opinion is so evenly divided 
and needs only an explanation of the 
facts to swing the pendulum over on 
the favorable side toward business? 
Here is one for the automobile com- 
panies to ponder: cent— 
one-third—think 


30.2 per 
nearly automobiles 
would be cheaper if the government 
owned and operated the automobile 


factories. Of course, 60.3 per cent 
think they would not be cheaper, but 
there’s still a third—more than a third 
the 9.5 


didn’t know—who need some philoso- 


if you count per cent who 
phy information about the automobile 
business along with the product in- 
formation they have had in the past 
and undoubtedly will get again when 
the automobile industry returns to 
peacetime production. 

How about this one for some phil- 
§0.7 per 
that the 


advertising? cent 


think 


paid by business are of any help in 


osophy 
either did not taxes 
reducing their own taxes—or they 
Only 49.3 per 


thought the taxes paid by business did 


didn’t know. cent 


reduce their own tax bills. Does our 
advertising for postwar objectives 
have a job to do in that one field of 
tax relationships alone—or doesn’t it? 


Many 


large organizations. Ponder this: Sev- 


industrial advertisers are 


enty-two per cent thought a large 


firm was least likely to give its cus- 
tumers a square deal—only twenty- 
eight thought a small company was 


least likely to do so. And 66.7 per 
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on of the speakers’ table and audience at the luncheon session of the Atlantic Regional Conference of the National Industrial Advertisers Association 
ast month in New York. Bill Jack of Jack & Heintz is shown addressing the meeting. Following his talk, the afternoon session was devoted to postwar planning 






cent thought a corporation was least 
likely to give its customers a square 
deal, as compared with only 33.3 per 
cent who had their fingers crossed on 
a company. Is there something there 
for large businesses and corporations 
to think about in their postwar plan- 
ning ... and in the advertising toward 
those postwar objectives? 

I could go on and on with in- 
stances—taken right from the records 
of opinion research studies—that show 
great white spaces on the map of pub- 
lic knowledge about business—un- 
explored areas as huge as the Antarc- 
tic or the tractless wastes of the 
South American jungles, the Asiatic 
heart of Darkest 


And—just as these places on 


hinterland, the 
Africa. 
the map hold untold natural poten- 


tials for our postwar world—so do 


these unexplored and undeveloped 


areas in public thinking hold forth 
riches for 


our 


untapped postwar 


business world if we but go after 
them through proper postwar plan- 
ning which Philosophy plus 


Product advertising as its interpreta- 


uses 


tive tool. 

And the time to start is NOW— 
not when even the first stages of the 
Those first 
stages are so near today that they may 
before 


postwar era are upon us. 


be with us very soon—even 
this summer is out. 
Advertising always has been the 
forerunner of business. It’s the ad- 
scout. And no advance scout 


(Continued on Page 122) 


vance 


2! 
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poration, tells the meeting how his department is using college girls as 


4) 


A few camera shots from the NIAA Atlantic Regional Conference at New York last month. (1) William F. Todd, chief, field service section, War Prof 
Drive Headquarters, reports on labor-management committee activity; (2) Vernon H. Van Diver, manager advertising division, Union Carbide & Carb 
bliocritics to relieve the manpower shortage; (3) Bernard Dolan, advertising mj 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., joins Lucy Monroe, RCA, in leading singing at the luncheon session; (4) Walter C. Dohm, president, New York Electrotypa 
Stereotypers Association, discusses mechanical problems; and (5) Harvey Conover, Conover-Mast Corporation, reports on his trip to England and ural 
postwar planning not be allowed to interfere with production of essential war equipment. Seated is E. Scott Pattison, G. M. Bashford Co., conference « 


War and Postwar Problems Discussed at 
NIAA Atlantic Regional 


@® OUT OF the 


Conterence of the 


Atlantic 
National 


Association in 


Regional 
Indus- 
New 


7, came the thoughts that 


trial Advertisers 
York, May 
the industrial advertising manager can 
be a key man in any plant employe 
relations program; this country 1s 


risk a 


moment s relaxation in its production 


winning the war but 


cannot 
effort and too much talk about post- 
war planning should not be permitted 


to distract this 


attention from pri- 
mary job of the day; the advertising 
agency can help advertisers solve 
their wartime problem; 


manpower 
advertising budgets should be built 
on the basis of the job needed to be 
done and be justifiable in every re- 
spect; and postwar planning work 
should be placed on a practical basis 
with reference to a company’s spe- 
cific problems. 


The 


series of 


third of a 


corterences the 


meeting was the 
regional 
NIAA has been holding in place of its 
usual annual national meeting because 
of transportation due to 
the war. Like the one held the pre- 
vious month in Philadelphia, the meet- 


ing drew a 


restrictions 


larger attendance than 


any NIAA national meeting. It was 
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sponsored by the Industrial Advertis- 
New York with 
the New Jersey, 


ing Association of 
the codperation of 
Boston, and Western New England 
Scott Pattison, account 
M. Basford, Inc., New 
York, retiring president of the New 


chapters. E. 


executive, G. 


York chapter, was general conference 
Tuthill, advertis- 
ing manager, Crucible Steel Corpora- 


chairman. Gordon 
tion of America, and president-elect 
of the New York chapter, was pro- 
gram chairman. 

Many of the talks before the con- 
ference are reported at length on 
other pages of this issue. The morn- 
ing session was opened by a report 


of the progress of the war by Col. A. 


Robert Ginsburgh, aide to Under- 
secretary of War, Robert Patterson, 
who complimented industrial adver- 


tisers on the good work they are 
doing in behalf of the war effort, but 
that too talk about 


postwar planning could give the gen- 


warned much 


public a impression of 


eral 
the true picture of the war status. 


wrong 


Harvey Conover, president, Conover- 
Mast Corporation, extended the same 
caution and emphasized the need for 


increased effort to attain the utmost 
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Conference 


in war production. Mr. Conover re- 


lated his experiences in England from 


where he had just returned and ad- 


vised that plans are in the making 
for free exchange of war production 
information and 


United Nations. 


A report on the 


data bet ween all 


progress of the 


labor-management committee move- 


ment in American industry was given 


by William F. Todd, chief, Field 
Service Station, War Production 
Drive Headquarters, Washington. 


There are over 2,000 of these com- 
mittees throughout the country and 
they have been effective in not only 
stimulating production but also im- 
proving the quality of the output 

C. E. Gischel, advertising manager, 
Walter Kidde & Co., discussed many 
ways in which the advertising man- 
ager can serve his company in em- 
ploye relations work. His talk 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 

Two panels on wartime advertising 
problems were directed by Robert J 
Barbour, assistant advertising man 
ager, Bakelite Corporation. In one 0! 
them, Burton W. Schellenbach, vice- 
president, Rickard & Co., Inc., de 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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er re- § of the company with which I am 
| from @ associated. 
id ad- BH It is well known that the indus- 
raking | trial advertising man can help in the 
uction development of plant posters, sugges- 
n all @ tion campaigns, incentive plans for 
§ increased production and decreased 
f the @ absenteeism, directing the plant news- 
move- @ paper, staging of rallies and kindred 
given } activities. The average plant man- 
Field 5 ager is likely to classify all of these 
action : things under the general name of 
igton. @ ballyhoo, and is likely also to consider 
com- : that these represent the limit of the 
y and contributions which might be ex- 
only pected from the industrial advertising 
» im- | man 
ut. It is my purpose to explore with 
lager, you certain potential values of your 
many §@ industrial advertising man, values 
man- j which, if fully utilized by manage- 
em- @ ment, will make that advertising man 
is re- Produce bigger dividends for his com- 
pany and his country. He is fully 
ISIN g ible to undertake a part of that much 
rt J. broader job of labor relations which 
man- leads to and springs from collective 
ot bargaining. He is able materially to 
shen talk delivered before the Atlantic 
de- R sional Conference of the National In- 
- . sa isers Association, New 
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id and urg 


ference « 


By C. E. GISCHEL 






|} @ THERE IS probably no question 
about the suitability of having the 


par- 


ticipate in certain phases of the labor 


industrial advertising manager 


relations activities of his company. 


The only possible question could be on 


how far he is to go into the field of 
labor 


subject, | am speaking as an individ- 


relations. In discussing this 





ual, and my comments do not neces- 
sarily reflect the policies or practices 


Advertising Manager, Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., New York 


help his management to bring about 
that relatively happy and stable situa- 
tion in labor relations known as co- 
operation. Most authorities on labor 
relations agree that codperative action 
is the ultimate objective of all rela- 
tions between management and _ labor. 

The industrial advertising manager 
can help reach this objective because 
he brings to the task a mind trained 
in the field of human relations. His 
mind is unprejudiced by all the hos- 
tilities engendered in previous years, 
and he can see his task objectively as 
just another good selling job to be 
done. His advertising 
man, if it has been at all successful, 
has made of him a skilled psychol- 
ogist competent to direct mass think- 
ing by illustrations and by written 
An experienced 


work as an 


and spoken words. 
advertising man knows full well how 
to develop emotional appeals and he 
knows that the principal pathways 
of such appeals are through the eyes 
and the ears. If this advertising man 
is worth his salt he has made contacts 
from time to time in the field; in 
these contacts he has dealt with pur- 
chasers of your goods, with the actual 
users of your goods, and with the men 
in the plants where your goods are 
employed. He knows, by research ex- 
perience, the mechanics of making 
masses of people think what he wants 
them to think. 

Why not turn this man loose in 
your plant with four simple instruc- 
tions: 

First, learn the facts as to what 
constitutes good labor relations be- 
tween men and management; 


How the Advertising Manager Can Help 
With Employe Relations 


Some suggestions for employe relations work which the 
advertising manager is especially qualified to direct 


Second, evolve a flexible plan to fit 
those facts and capable of modifica- 
tion and freshening as needed; 

Third, sell the idea to top manage- 
ment and plant management; 

Fourth, sell the idea to the workers 
in the plant. 

Instruction number three (selling 
the plan to management) will prob- 
ably be the toughest one to carry out, 
but it is designed to assure manage- 
ment and plant operators that the 
plan developed by the advertising man 
essence of reality 
and practicality. The 
manager will be the first to observe 
that screwball ballyhoo and panty- 
work in the 


will contain the 
advertising 


waist practices won't 
plant any better than they work in 
industrial advertising. He will quickly 
find that a selling job needs to be done 
and he will develop the detailed sales 
points for that job. 

After making his analysis your ad- 
vertising man will set up a philosophy 
something like the following: 

There is no permanent or single 
solution to what is known as the 
problem of employe relations. In- 
stead, the solution consists of hun- 
dreds of little carefully planned ac- 
tions every hour, every day and every 
If the result of all these little 
between the 
each 


week, 
actions and _ reactions 
management and men makes 
group feel reasonably friendly toward 
the other, then the employe relations 
will be classed as good. 

Flexibility of mind on the part of 
all those who are daily at work in 
the field of labor relations is of in- 


estimable value, since these people are 
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dealing with the everchanging facets 


of human nature. They must con- 
stantly strive for the complete under- 
standing of human motives as applied 
to individuals and to the field of mass 
thinking. 

Your advertising man will learn 
that paternalism sounds desirable but 
its effect upon workmen is terribly 
corrosive. Paternalism, to the work- 
substitute 


is best for the 


men, appears to manage- 


ment’s idea of what 
men in place of the workmen’s idea 
of what they want. Paternalism robs 
the employe of some of his feeling of 
self-government and __ self-mainte- 
nance; it arouses deep and bitter re- 
sentment because of seeming restraints 


on freedom and independence. 


Good labor relations may be in- 
jured at the bargaining table, but 
they are seldom created there. One 


way to injure good relations is to 


arrange your conference with labor so 


that all management representatives 
sit at one side of the table and all 
labor representatives glare at them 


from the opposite side. The very act 
ot placing Opposing groups of men on 
opposite sides of the table helps to 
generate hostility. (Did you ever no- 
tice a salesman hitch his chair up 
alongside the purchasing agent, in- 
stead of sitting opposite?) Use a round 
table, have the men sitting together 
rubbing elbows, or bring them to- 
gether in a hotel room. It may not 
be generally known but these devices 
were widely used by Clarence Darrow, 
best as a criminal 


whom we know 


lawver, but who was also an able 


peacemaker in the field of labor rela- 
tions. 

Indignation is a powerful force for 
good or evil and it often takes the 
form of a healthy reaction against 
injustice, but it certainly has no place 
in labor relations. If the manage- 
ment assumes a feeling of indignation 
against what they may deem the ef- 
labor, 


frontery of the demands of 


they will instantly be met by a sim- 
ilar indignation on the part of the 
representatives of labor. 


In almost every bargaining trans 


action the parties thereto will ask for 
This 


is frequently true of the demands of 


more than they expect to get. 


labor. Labor will set up, let us say, 


seven demands upon management, of 
The 


other five are for window dressing or 


which one or two will be vital. 


bargaining purposes. It is up to 


management to find out which are 


the vital demands and which ones can 
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C. E. GISCHELL 


He |advertising manager] can help you 


with the postwar plan and advertising 
for those postwar markets, but his use- 
fulness need not be limited to the selling 
of aoods He can sell any idea to any 
group if vou will give him the oppor- 
funity 

be traded away without much difh- 


culty. 

Another thing that the advertis- 
ing man in the plant will find out 
is that 


mana gement are too 


top management and plant 
often inclined 
to underestimate the intelligence and 
skill of the labor representatives with 
whom they must deal. He will learn 
that the labor representative engages 
in bargaining as a constant o¢ecupa- 
tion and sharpens his wits, analyzes 
every move, and makes a very skill- 
best abilities 


of management’s representatives. The 


ful antagonist for the 


labor representative may not use Har- 
vard English, nor may he belong to 
the best clubs, but when it 
to bargaining he knows his stuff and 
should not be underestimated. 

Labor representatives usually plan 
exactly what they want before they 


comes 


start bargaining with management. 
They are, therefore, in the position 
of conducting an offensive for which 
management may not have adequately 
prepared itself. The advertising man 
will soon learn that it is to the com- 
pany’s advantage to take the initiative 
with the men in the plant, and this 
will consist of aggressively selling 
the idea that here is a good company 
to work for, it deals with its work- 
ers in good faith, it is engaged in 
winning the war, it does not expect 
to make its stockholders rich, and 
it is planning for the postwar em- 


These 


similar 


ployment of its manpower. 


tactics and many others of 


import blend themselves into an 


over-all strategy which strengthens 


the company’s position with the men. 


Certainly in his advertising expe- 








rience the industrial advertising man 
has learned to explain, explain, ex. 
plain. He find this technique 


is equally necessary in selling cor. 


will 


porate policy to the men in the shop 
He will learn that explanation is jus: 
as important to the group of cus. 
called workers as it is ¢ 
the group called Unfor 
tunately, too many companies make 


decisions and then tell their men th 


tomers 


a 


clients. 


result of these decisions. It is wel 
known that any new decision which 
affects the men in the plant is going 
to cause a flurry of apprehension and 
perhaps, resentment. The advertis- 
ing man will find out that the way 
to prevent this, or to minimize it 
is to sell the idea before the decisior 





is announced. For example, if feed 
or speeds on a group of machines ar 
to be changed, the men will feel 4} 
lot happier if the reasons for thes) 
changes are explained to them befor § 
the decision begins to affect the pay 

envelope. Again, if production in the 
plant has been delayed and the men 
around losing time and 
them : 
Give} 
them the real reason, even if it doesn’t} 
reflect too much credit on the pro-j 
duction end of the business. If it is] 
the men’s fault, say so; if it is man-| 
agement’s fault, say so, and outline 


have to sit 
bonus money, 
phony reason for these delays. 


don’t giv e 


what steps are being taken to hold 
down such delays in the future. Ay 


By B 


Vice- 


@ \ 
It 
1938 
tion 
Prod: 
readi 
feet 
“ ard 
Ey 
Joe’s 
stopr 
indu: 
Joe, 
If 





straightforward, honest policy of this} 
kind has been known to win friends 
in the merchandising field for " 


oH 


years, and it will win friends in the 
plant in just the same way. 

Another vital good § 
labor relations 
covered by the advertising man ¢ 
be the foremen. He will learn that 


the shop foremen are in much the 
the 


part of any 


scheme will be dis-4 


8 


same position with the men as 
company’s traveling salesmen are w th 


the clients. Top management and@ 
‘ 
plant management design the policy, 


but its day-by-day detailed appl- 4 
cation is necessarily in the hands of ® 
the foremen. They are the fellows 


who have to settle minor 


they must be constantly on the fir- 


disputes; | 
‘ 
ing line, and they can be intellige 


used to help create good labo: 


tions. Therefore, bring the foremen 
closer into the circle of plant manage 
ment by having regular meet! s 
that policy explanations may be made 
questions may be asked and ans ed, 


so that the foremen can be m 


(Continued on Page 148 
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By BURTON W. SCHELLENBACH 


echniqu Vice-President, Rickard & Co., Inc, New York 
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1 before @ MAY I paint a picture for you? 

the pay lt is a warm spring morning in 

n in the 1938. Joe Robertson, sales promo- 

he mer tion manager of the Ajax Industrial 

me and products Company, has just finished 

them reading his morning mail and has his 
Gin feet on his desk. Joe is looking for- 

doesn't ward to an easy day. 

yd a Everybody at the plant knows 
l 1S 


Joe’s job is a cinch. They have never 
stopped to list the duties of a good 
manager like 


is man-} 


outline * 
advertising 


Joe, and neither, incidentally, has Joe. 

If he had ever stopped to list all 
the things he does in the course of 
a month, he would probably have 
gone right into the president’s office 
He might even have got- 
Here is a quick glance at 


industrial 
to hold 





ire. A 
of this} 
friends 
rf many 


in the . 
for a raise. 


p ten it. 


1 
y 800° ® Joe's responsibilities. 
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‘e with Publication Selection 
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¥ rket Analysis 
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ton address before the Atlantic Re- 
B il Conference of the National Indus- 
4 Advertisers Association, New York, 
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Customers 
Testimonials and Photographs 
Keep Posted on Competitive 
Developments 


PRODUCTION 


Direct Mail Promotion 
Salesmen’s Manuals 
Distributor Salesmen’s Manuals 
Movies 
Exhibits and Shows 
Displays 
Catalogs 
Price Lists 
Packaging 
Tags 
Labels 
“Merchandising” of Company 
Advertising 
House Organ For Outside 
Circulation 
Employee House Organ 
General Publicity 
Technical Publicity 
Supervision of Agency's Work 
Technical Copy 
General Copy 
Layout 
Finished Art 
Mechanical Production 


Billing 


> 


This was in the “good old days’ 
we now remember fondly when the 
life of a sales promotion manager was 
a bed of roses. 

That noise you hear in Joe’s depart- 
ment is made by his three assistants. 
Jim, one year out of college, is pretty 
hot with a typewriter. He handles 
publicity, writes some direct mail and 
the company house organ. 

The guy over in the corner with 
the steel rimmed glasses is Oscar. He 
came up the hard way, via the shop, 
and is a bear at catalog time. The 
quiet little sound by the window is 
Miss Paxton, the department’s secre- 
tary. All she has to do is final typing 


‘vs | How the Agency Can Hid the Advertising 
Manpower Protlem 


An analysis of functions an agency can perform to 


relieve advertising managers with manpower problems 


on everything that everybody else 
writes, all of Joe’s correspondence, 
and keep the budget and schedule 
straight. 

If you need any further proof of 
the fact that Joe’s job is a cinch, 
you have only to consider that when- 
ever J. P., president of the company, 
wants a fancy invitation for a golf 
club party, he turns the job right 
over to Joe. Or when T. R., the sales 
manager, wants a special series of let- 
ters to put his men on their toes, he 
knows right where to go. Good old 
Joe! He is conducting a four-piece 
orchestra, and is perfectly capable of 
playing any of the instruments him- 


self. 


The scene shifts abruptly to Janu- 
ary, 1943. How different Joe’s de- 
partment looks! In the first place, 
it’s considerably noisier, due to the 
fact that the replacement hired for 
Jim, who is now in North Africa, is 
4-F to the extent that he has to use 
a hearing device and its batteries are 
always on their last ampere. The re- 
sult is that everyone in the depart- 
ment has gotten into the habit of 
talking at the fifty decibel level. 

Oscar is still over in the corner, 
banging away at the printed matter, 
but he has already started to wear a 
G. I. haircut. He has just six weeks 
to go, according to the draft board. 

Miss Paxton thought advertising 
was unpatriotic, so she is now buck- 
ing a riveter out in Plant 2. Her 
successor is temperamental. Our 
happy Joe Robertson, who was living 
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on the fat of the land back in 1938, 
is a shadow of his former self. That’s 
As Anthony said, 
If you 
already 


enough of that. 
“You all know this mantle.” 
have tears—but you have 
shed them. 

Naturally, this heartrending picture 
which I have painted has no ideal 
solution. In wartime, everything is 


a compromise. However, the first 
step toward solving Joe Robertson’s 
problem is to drag it out in the open, 


take a look. In 


the things he used to do, he has added 


so let’s addition to 


some. Here is the new total: 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
PROMOTION MANAGER 


WARTIME 
INDUSTRIAI 


CONTROL 


Setting | 


SALES 


p Budget 
Publication Selection 
Publication Interview 

Setting l p Schedule 

Policy Conferences 
Department 


Company 
Administering 
Sales Relations 
Distributor Relations 
Customer Relations 
Public Relations 
Budget Control 
Schedule Contr | 
Inguiry Folk 
Postwar Product 
Postwar Marketing 

INVESTIGATION 
Copy Int 

Army 

Navy 

Department Heads 

Sales En 

Distributors 


il d Cl anges 
w-Up 
Development 


Plans 


mation Fror 


gineers 


Customers 


Testimonial ind Photographs From 
Army 
Navy 
Customers 

Keep Posted on Competitive 
Developmer ts 

Predetermine Whether Material is 
Re le asable 

Submit Finished Advertisements to 
Censor 

PRODUCTION 

Direct Mail to Replace Sales Contacts 

Catalogs 

Technical Data Books 

Fabricating Information Books 

Price Lists 

Priority Information Book 

Conservation Manuals 

Maintenance Manuals 

Movies 

Exhibits and Shows 

Displays 

Packaging 

Tags 

Labels 


Outside Circu 
Organ 


House Organ for 
Employee House 
Employee Incentive Drives 
War Bond Drives 

Conservation Pr 


Employee Training Infort 


wrams 


natior 


Production Award Ceremonies 
General Publicity 

Tect al Publicity 

Supervisi t Age W ork 


7 no ¢ 
Technical Copy 
General Copy 
Layout 

Finished Art 
Mechanical Productior 
Billir 
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Conferences of the National Industrial Advertisers Association are by no means “for men 
Here's a group of women listening closely to the postwar planning session at the 
Atlantic Regional Conference in New York last month. They are: Barbara Baer, Rickard & 
Co.; Betty Morris, advertising manager, O Z Electrical Mfg. Company; Mary C. Beckman 


only.” 


Rickard & Co., and Henrietta V. Stern, 


In order to work together on Joe’s 
problem, let’s blow up some of this. 


coin 


For lack of better names, let’s 
three which will describe Joe’s job: 
call them Control, Production, and 


Investigation. This leaves Joe one day 
out of an eight-day week for “imagi- 
neering,” with a bow toward Ed An- 
Fuller & Smith & Ross. 

this 


drew of 
may situation, 


as one which demands ac- 


Joe recognize 


not only 
tion just because it’s impossible from 
but 


can 


also as a 


kill 


sheer volume alone, 


situation in which he two 
birds with one stone. 

For several years he has been oper- 
ating his department as a creative and 
production organization, competing, 
as it were, with agencies. He has been 
doing this under difficulties, because 
he has had trouble attracting the qual- 


His 


management just won’t pay the price 


ity of man available to agencies. 


for such men—and why should it try 
to do so when such capabilities can 
usually be secured at less cost on a 
co-operative basis—through an adver- 
tising agency? 

So Joe may see the light and decide, 
not only to “turn some work over 
to the agency,” but to turn over to 
the agency all the creative and pro- 
duction work he can, and free him- 
sefl for the kind of thinking about 
now and the postwar period that will 
make him an invaluable part of his 
company’s organization. 

Perhaps we ought to interpose a 


word about why Joe has not done 
a better job of replacing the people 


The that he 


them on a more or 


he has lost. reason is 


has had to hire 


Eclipse Air 
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Brush Company, Newark, N. J 





less temporary basis. His company’s| 
policy, its pension plan, and various 
that 


keep jobs open for Jim and Oscar 


other factors, demand he must 


when they return. 


At any rate, Joe needs help, and 


he turns to his advertising agency. At 
this point, that 
entirely a mythical character, for if 


you realize Joe is 
he were real flesh and blood, his real 


flesh and blood 


would, we hope, have been helping 


advertising agency 
him long ago and he never would 
have gotten into this mess. At any 
rate, he picks up a mythical tele- 
phone and summons his account man 
to go over the problem with him. 
Deep study of the situation, inter- 
rupted only by two quick trips to 
the corner, brings the gentlemen to 


; 


7 
' 
' 





i 


4 


ee ee 


wrk 


this conclusion: Of Joe’s three func- 7 


Production, and In- 


vestigation—the agency can give him 


tions—Control, 


substantial help on two. 


, ne 
ZOoIns 


For obvious reasons, Joe is 
to hang onto the Control function. 
So we won’t concern ourselves with 
that for the moment. 

However, let’s look at Production. 
This is a function of Joe’s depart- 
that has tremendous 
importance since Pearl Harbor. for, 
whereas T. R., the sales manager, used 
to consider Joe’s efforts a minor ad- 


ment assumed 


junct to those of the sales departm« 
he now realizes that printed n 

is pinch-hitting for a lot of 
hearty handshakers who, for one rea- 
son or another, have departed 
the payroll. It is evident to all chat 
things which used to be circulat 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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By RALPH O. McGRAW 


Editor, "Industrial Marketing” 


advertising program is objective and can 


@THE MATTER of setting up and 


claring the industrial advertising 
budget under wartime conditions 
could be covered with but a few 
words, and they would be: “Be prac- 


tical and be sensible and be sure you 


can justify your program.” Setting 


: “e . . 
up the advertising budget during war- 


differ- 


ent in procedure than at any other 


time should not be essentially 


time, but I am willing to predict that 
out of this better 
understanding of budget 
should be built. 


There are two reasons for this. 


war will come a 


how the 


One 
is the fear of what government may 
about the 
money a company spends for adver- 
tising. The other follows from the 
part of 


have to say amount of 


same consideration on the 
management, and results in the neces- 
sity for the advertising manager to sell 
for the 
| advertising, and for justifying each 
phase of the program. In other words, 
because the advertising man is con- 


Management on the reasons 


scious of the all-seeing eye of gov- 
ernment looking 
he builds his advertising program, 
there is good reason to feel that in- 
dustrial advertising budgets will from 
here on be established 
thought on the job needed to be done, 
rather than on the basis of a percent- 


over his shoulder as 


with more 


age of sales, or on any irrelevant lump 
sum the advertising manager may be 
from 


able to beg, borrow or steal 


Management. 


om a talk before the NIAA Atlantic 
nal Conference, New York, May 7. 
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The subject, therefore, divides it- 
self naturally into three parts: First, 
determining the budget; second, the 
government’s attitude toward adver- 
tising expenditures; and third, selling 
the budget to management. 

War or no war, in my opinion, and 
in that of many others of even wider 
experience, the sensible approach to 
setting up an advertising budget is 
to first determine what the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion objective is, 
and then, to the best of one’s ability, 
select the tools by which it may be 
achieved most effectively and econom- 
ically. That is so simple and so clearly 
sense, I even 
for fear you 


a matter of common 
hesitate to mention it 


will feel I misjudge the intelligence of 


my audience or that I think I am 
talking to a bunch of tyros. I am 
under no such misapprehension. The 


reason it is stated here is simply to 
emphasize the point that if the same 
sensible approach that should be used 
in setting up a budget in peacetime 
no difficulty, 

will be en- 


is followed in wartime, 
or at least less difficulty 
countered with management or with 
the government. In either case the 
basic elements are common sense and 
reasonableness. 

The application of common sense 
to the problem leads the advertising 
man to confer with the sales, com- 
product develop- 


engineering and 


research, 
ment, production 
service heads of the business to de- 
of the 
company’s operation and then to pre- 
scribe the tools of advertising to help 


mercial 


termine the overall objective 


Setting Up and Clearing the Aduertising 
Budget Under Wartime Conditions 


Management and government need not be feared if the 


be justified 


achieve the desired results. Whether 
in peace or war, the selection and 
compounding of these elements should 
be made with skill and precision. In 
neither time should waste or nones- 
sentiality be countenanced. 

Assuming, of course, that our ad- 
vertising manager is capable of an- 
alyzing the needs of his company 
advertising-wise, and builds his pro- 
gram with the codperation and un- 
derstanding of other interested divi- 
sions of the business, the budget takes 
form as a matter of sequence. That 
of course is simple, some will say, 
if you don’t have to take into con- 
sideration the amount of money in- 
volved and where it is coming from. 
But let us not forget we agreed at 
the start that advertising programs 
should be built on the basis of the 
job to be done and not merely as a 
means of spending some predetermined 
amount of money. Once we have 
determined what is needed in the way 
of advertising to accomplish our ob- 
have a sound basis on 
which to arrive at our budget. 
Whether we get all of the budget 
needed to do the job, will, of course, 
depend on whether the company can 
afford such an expenditure, but in 
most cases it will more likely depend 
on how successful we are in selling 
the program to management. 

The outcome of the latter task will 
depend greatly on how much common 
sense is used in setting up the pro- 
gram, because, naturally, no amount 
of salesmanship will be able to put 
over an unreasonable program, if the 


jective, we 
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management is anything like what 
good management should be. But if 
the program has been planned ob- 
jectively, and you can justify every 
step of it, you are well on your way 
to getting into action. 

It should be unnecessary for me to 
suggest that, especially under today’s 
conditions, the advertising budget 
should be kept flexible so it may be 
reviewed periodically and adjusted to 
meet current conditions. 


Judging by the number of in- 


quiries being made and the _ vast 


amount of material which has been 
published on the subject, the greatest 
fear connected with budget building 
today seems to be what the govern- 
ment, through the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the war contracting divisions, 
and the Price Adjustment Board, will 
amount ot 


have to say about the 


money a company spends for adver- 
tising. There is not time here to go 
into all the details of this phase of 
the subject, and perhaps no need for 
it, because I feel sure most of this 
audience has read and re-read the vari- 
ous statements on the subject which 
have been issued by the agencies men- 
tioned. However, the two angles to 
this matter are: (1) advertising de- 
ductions for tax purposes, and (2) 
advertising allowable as part of the 


cost of completing war contracts. 


Let me emphasize that no adver- 
tiser will encounter difficulty in either 
category if the advertising program 
and budget has been set up on a rea- 
sonable and sensible basis and can be 
justified in relation to the company’s 
past, present and future operations. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the matter of being able to justify 
the advertising involved. In a sense, 
I believe, there is more weight to 
being able to intelligently justify the 
advertising program piece by piece, 
than there may be to whether the ex- 
penditure appears to be reasonable or 
bears any traditional percentage re- 
lationship to the amount of business 
the company is doing. 

“reasonable” has been a 
to all 


Statements 


T he we ord 


matter of great concern who 


have read the Treasury's 
referring to this matter, but in dis- 
cussing it with various officials in the 
Revenue and the 
Board | 


cerned a willingness on their parts to 


Bureau of Internal 


Price Adjustment have dis- 
be guided by the justification an ad- 
vertiser can give for the expenditure 
in question. Again, that is why an 


advertising budget should be set up 
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Ralph O. McGraw, editor, “Industrial Marketing,”’ told the NIAA Atlantic Regional Confer 
ence in New York last month that advertising budgets would be approved by managemen(| 
and government if they are based on the job to be done and can be justified step by step 
Seated are Robert J. Barbour, assistant advertising manager, Bakelite Corporation, chairmar 
of the session on wartime advertising, and Burton W. Schellenbach, vice-president, Rickard 4 
Co., Inc., who urged advertising men to make broader use of services of advertising agencie 


basis of the 


job necessary to be done rather than 


objectively and on the 


on an arbitrary amount or percentage 
calculation. 

Commissioner Guy T. Helvering of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue stated 
viewpoint 


the Treasury’s very spe- 


cifically in the following: 


“In determining whether such expend- 
itures are allowable [as deductions for 
tax purposes], cognizance should be taken 
of (1) the size of the business, (2) the 
amount of prior advertising budgets, (3) 
the public patronage reasonably to be 
expected in the future, (4) the increased 
costs of the elements entering into the 
total of advertising expenditures, (5) 
the introduction of new products and 
added lines, and (6) buying habits neces- 
sitated by war restrictions, by priorities, 
and by the unavailability of many of the 
raw materials formerly fabricated into the 
advertised products.” 


That certainly is a clear expression 
of policy, and again I believe you will 
agree that if an advertising program 
is planned objectively and is capable 
of being justified, there should not be, 
and | believe there would be, 
any difficulty in having it passed by 
the Treasury Department. 


don’t 


However, should you not be confi- 
dent enough to depend on your own 
matter, the Prac- 
Division of the 
Internal Wash- 


ington will gladly give you a special 


judgment in the 
Procedure 
Bureau in 


tice and 


Revenue 


ruling on your proposed budget if 
you will submit it together with the 
following data for each of the past 


three or four years: 


1. Sales—broken down to show 


: 
| 
| 
: 
4 


consumer sales and sales to the gov 
ernment. 
2. Sales 


broken down to show principal ele 


expenses— 7 
' 5 





department 


ments including advertising as one ot 
them. 

3. Ratio of sales expense to sales] 

4. Ratio of advertising expense t 
sales. 

5. A brief statement of the com-§ 
pany’s present advertising _ polic) 
should be given as well as a omen 
regarding the company’s trade names, 9 
brands, good will and position in the§ 


om 


industry. 

6. Any special circumstances which 
require the continuance or increase! 
of advertising also should be stated. 

The foregoing is the viewpoint of 
the Treasury Department with regard 
to advertising allowances for tax put-§ 
poses, and that phase of it dealing 
with the : 
advertising also is respected by the} 
War Department, Navy Department, 
and Price Adjustment Board. More 
specifically, however, the matter 
dealt with in the famous “green book” 
titled, “Explanation of Principles for 


ees 


so-called reasonableness of! 


1s 


Determination of Costs Under Gov- @ 


which was issued 


ernment Contracts,” 


as a basic outline to guide determina- 
tion of which costs may be mis- 
sible (paid by the government), ich § 
costs may be inadmissible (paid by J 
the contractor) and which costs may 1 
be subject to limitations as to theif 


admissibility. I understand tha: re 
(Continued on Page 134 
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WAR SUPPLY AND FACILITY CONTRACTS 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
Cumulative from June 1, 1940. 
al Confer 
nagemeni | 
> by step 
chairmar 
Rickard 4 
| agencie 
senses—| 
pal ele-t 
; one of Rt 
wel Shipbuilding, aircraft and steel push Coast areas to new highs 
ense ti 
e com-§ 
policy} = @ A FAR-SEEING government had By EDWARD R. HALPERIN distribution by states and by indus- 


trial areas of the $10,433,000,000. 


tement*§ invested $500,000,000 in building a we 
Again, says the Federal Reserve: 


names huge hydro-electric power plants at The McCarty Company, Los Angeles 


in the ee Grand Coulee, Bonne- “Increased war production has been 
V . “twee r. > . , 
: ule, Shasta. — Between thirty _— aie ial IN , accomplished through plant expansion, 
; which a . i and fifty per cent of the na- oh muse SS “age a pa | a> as opposed to plant conversion, to a 
react ti ‘dro-electric re nti shments : ot. er eXx- ; ar 
ncrease on’s hydro electric power potential ri ments im Che cistrict Other se? greater extent in the Twelfth District 
stated. § just coming into being when the aeaeaar is ge woe had aa - than has been true for the country as 
] war > > r > rere > — ve ae i 
int of ® started. Already planned were const ¢ r peng a = hes a whole. Properly interpreted, data 
. XD > >wr > —_ , > g a 2 > ~ ° 
onneil am insions and new industries to take " _— to the : ar Production on war contract awards provide a 
ad\ . > > -he re , -e > re > : oa ‘ ‘ 4 
x pat — of this added, cheap power. oard by — “a . — significant indicator. of regional and 
dealing ve Coast was ready for its role am, aes eee national business developments.” 
f/m 3s.an arsenal. Let’s see what the Fed- Housing Authority, the Farm Security : : ‘ 
ess 0 a ; ; Pi ~ If you’re still with me on this tour 
dl eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco Administration, and the Works Proj- ‘ . : 
7 ' : “ae of the Industrial West, supposing we 
saad as to say on this point: ects Administration. h ena al iS eal ain: ohh 
ent, ri : “ op a mythical plane and call on the 
More il \ccording to public releases of The $10,433,000,000 in war con- P ; P 
ore 4 ne . ; : ) : , ; various local chambers of commerce. 
1 the War Production Board, prime tracts received by firms in the dis- : 2 
Here’s what they’ll tell us: 


ter Se 
book” contracts awarded by the Army, trict include $7,805,000,000 awarded 
for supplies and $2,628,000,000 SPOKANE: 


ae ais 


Novy, Maritime Commission, Procure- 


es Tor _ 
Coal ment Division of the Treasury, and awarded for facilities, including indus- 1940 Census—165,653 cont Os 
British Emp; . - ; ‘al ol . ee July, 1942—200,000—Increase of 22% 
—_— ish Empire Purchasing Commis- trial plant and equipment as well as 
cee sions to firms in the Twelfth Fed- military establishments. Almost one- SEATTLE-TACOMA: 
eril Reserve District (seven Western half of the total, or $4,657,000,000, Prime contracts awarded from June, 
emi : é 1940, to August, 1941, in relation to 
bof ites)... up to June (1942) have was awarded to aircraft companies value of manufacturers in 1939: 193.9% 
by Be totaled $10,433,000,000, equivalent for planes to be manufactured in Almost 6 times United States average 
. c . . ; ty Ae | 
may @ © thirteen and a half per cent of the the Twelfth District. Another of 35.1% 
heir tal for the entire United States. $2,569,000,000 went to Pacific Coast PORTLAND: 
ey This total does not include $691,- shipyards, excluding Navy yards.” 1930. NONE 
‘0,000 of manufacturing project or- The accompanying table shows the 1941-2—Four plants with estimated em 
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In terms of employment and payrolls, shipbuilding has become the largest single industry on 
the Pacific Coast. Work on naval vessels and merchant ships approached $1,500,000,000 





Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


Value of Products—$7,334,173 
July 12, 1942—13,025 plants 
Value of products $57,000,000! 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


ployment on January 1, 1943, of 
132,400 employees! 
March 20, 1942 


Contracts in work—$¥538.564.000 





Construction Con- 


SPACES wc cecceses 294,191. 71¢ 
Miscellaneous Supplies 

& Equipment Con- 

OPEGW cc cceeceses 109,501.65 


EsTIMATED GRAND 
ToTtaL NATIONAL 
DEFENSE CON 
errr $1,400, 360.78 


LONG BEACH 
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gardin § 
will re 
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group!t 
West € 


(Mos 


ne 
prospect 


ONE New Aijrcraft Plant add San | 
40,000 new workers! 1 
ONE New Shipbuilding Plant—f 
adds 38,000 new workers! ] (Ads 
exceie! 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY: Los 


2nd in United States War Productior B cise _ ¢ 


Ist in United States Airplane Man 





? 


facturing! 
2nd in United States Peacetime Tir { Abi 
Making! good p' 
Sth in United States Peacetime Man Seatt 
facturing! 
SAN BERNARDINO: (Ab 
Kaiser Steel Corporation — new Fon{ff fai, pr: 
tana plant — investment of $1335 Port! 
000,000! an 
San Bernardino Air Depot 19,0( Tha 
new workers investment of $35.Bin th 
000,000! 4 killed 
Last census—43,646 g SRIICC 
Estimated 1943—90,000! B study 
SAN DIEGO: Arm) 
Growth in the industrial field alone; March 
1940—6,000 persons employed } was 
¢ 00 pers red 
1941—18,000 persons employed I shipbe 
Sept. 1, 1942 — 75,000 persons emf 
ployed cellan 
Most prosperous city in the Unitedfj “E” v 
States, 38% above national gain ir] tion 
July, 1941 
petrol 


Now, will these fast-growing West- 
ern cities hold their gains and con- 
tinue their prosperous careers? Dr 
Philip M. Hauser, assistant director 
of the Bureau of the Census, a few! 


MeETAL-WoORKING PLANTS To October 28, 1941: ; 
1939—3,077 plant Shipbuilding Awards.$ 911,220,494 weeks ago made some predictions re 
DISTRIBUTION OF WAR SUPPLY AND FACILITY CONTRACTS IN THE TWELFTH FEDERAL RESERVE 
DISTRICT BY STATES AND INDUSTRIAL AREAS, JUNE 1940 THROUGH JUNE 1942, AND PERCENTAGE 

OF CONTRACTS RECEIVED SINCE NOVEMBER 30, 1941 } 
(amounts in millions of dollars) : 
Manufacturing Per § 
Project Orders Capita 
Supply Contracts Facility Contracts to Army and Navy ote 
Aircraft Ships All Other Industrial Non-Industrial Total Establishments C nsu 
State and Industrial Area Amt. Percent Amt. Percent Amt. Percent Amt. Percent Amt. Percent Amt. Percent Amt. Percent I . 
\rizon 5 SO 42 74 128 86 176 82 
‘es " | 1,500 ' 7 70 Gas 7 743 no 6.758 a) 0 13 ISO 
los Ang . rT { 1 70 “4 226 44 51 10 3.183 no uM j 
San Dieg 1. ONG 7 s &S 6 ) m8 0 117 60 1.475 57 4 7 ‘ 
San Francisco-Oakland mo "4 a6 a2 14 7 149 63 1,379 a7 ate 
San Jos 1 <7 s SS 1 6 41 78 A ’ 
Valle M4 57 21 a0 ‘1 1) 46 12 , 
Ren S ni “1 14 | 6s 100 14 6 A 72 
ld 1 SS ‘ 10 42 4“ 19 44 
Neva sO 1 17 i1 97 18 
rege 5 7 i) 2 77 1 14 74 5&O 70 
Portland o7 an 4 ; 76 0 i) 67 405 4 
Rema r x rt “ ; 7 1 19 a 7 175 “4 
Uta 6 as 216 a” 118 7 93 no 
Sa la City ’ 1a “2 i 12 2 133 74 
R f Sta 1 0 1 10 106 76 260 37 } 
Was we ; TH 4 8 ; os +) oo 208 6 2 380 no 301 
Rell nehan 9 nm 1 ‘“) 3 67 
Bremerton 14 lw 4‘ 30 ah on 6 39 301 ~“ 
Seattle.Tacoma 1.078 ’ 44 ‘ hl “) 6 8 rv th 1.008 5 
Re .) ler of Stat ‘ ’ ‘ G7 1 SS wt “ 76 91 
I rsaig Ss 9a 
I ' lw I t 4 2 760 ‘ nSo S1 1.267 48 1.361 a5 10,433 AT 691 27 
I ul Tt Sta 1 i2 “4 +232 is 6.61 70 13.700 f & 399 1 77.516 64 4,253 27 
Percentage I a ¢ tracts 
rwel Distr S 27.8 2.2 2 16.2 13.5 16.2 
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i skilled job may be gleaned from a 


| shipbuilding, manufacturing, and mis- 


feral Reserve: 





arding which cities of the country 


will retain their wartime populations @ THE EXPANSION of the West Coast as a great industrial area, | 
a post-war days. Under various which had been progressing at a rapid pace for many years, has | 
eroupings, here is how he placed some | been tremendously accelerated by the war. Many of the greatest | 
West Coast cities: | war industries, such as aircraft and shipbuilding, are heavily con- | 
le ee aaa centrated on the Pacific Coast. And the addition of basic industries, 
| such as steel mills, along with probable great industrial develop- 
(Most — et ay poem pe oe ment of the orient and the entire area washed by the Pacific Ocean, | 
 . " reny | points to a continuance of this development in the postwar era. 
— ; Because of general interest in what is happening to the Pacific | 
Class A-3 Areas | Coast industrial market, we have commissioned Edward R. Hal- 
(Above-average wartime growth plus perin, account executive of the McCarty Company, Los Angeles | 
exaient prospects of retention.) = agency which is among the leaders of the country in industrial | 
ie Aogeen. Sacramento, San Fran- advertising volume, to describe the area and to tell something of | 
— ; what is going on now and what may be expected to happen in the 
Class A-4 Areas future. This is the second of a series of articles which we believe | 
eas at Ben — plus will be of unusual interest to our readers at this time. 





Seattle. Tacoma, Wash a ; = Se 


Class A-5 Areas 


(AL om aad rowth plus duction plants, first attracted to the minum mills came into production. 

Above-average Me e gro 8 a . . oge e . ; e oge « - 

fair prospects of retention.) district in 1939 by the availability of Further increases in facilities for 
Portland, Ore cheap hydro-electric power, and alu- producing and fabricating aluminum 


That the various industries located 


in the Western states are doing a 


study of the total Maritime “E” and 
Army-Navy “E” Awards, up to 
March 1, 1943. The Maritime “E” 


was awarded to 13 companies in 


cellaneous work. The Army-Navy 
“E” was given 57 companies in avia- 
tion, construction, manufacturing, 
petroleum, shipbuilding, and miscel- 
laneous work. 

Here’s a quick picture of what hap- 


pened in 1942, according to the Fed- 


“The most marked expansion in 
1942 was in shipbuilding. In addi- 
tion to repair and construction of 
naval vessels, the delivery of mer- 
chant ships by district yards ap- 
proached an annual rate of $1,- 
500,000,000 in December. During the 
year, more than 350 merchant ships 


aggregating some 3,800,000 dead- 


Weight tons were delivered to the 
United States Maritime Commission 
by district yards, and several addi- 


tion vessels were delivered for con- 


Version to military and naval uses. 


“Deliveries of Liberty type cargo 
vesse!s alone rose from 19 during the 
frst quarter to 136 during the last 
quarter. In terms of employment 
and payrolls, shipbuilding became the 
largest district industry. It was fol- 
low by aircraft, in which both fa- 
cilities and output increased substan- 


ot ; : . 
tial y following the sharp gains of the . 
i ee ew 





preceding two years. 


International News Photo 


ne year also saw further signifi- 
a exp , ; . aa ° . . . ° . 
: Xpansion in metal production This massive blast furnace at the Kaiser steel mill, Fontana, Calif., will produce more than 


ur tabrication. New alumina re- 432,000 tons of pig iron annually. Ingot production for the state will be up eighteen per cent 
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Underwood & Underwrod 


When Shasta Dam is completed it will aid materially the already overtaxed power plants 
now furnishing electrical energy to the vital war industries of California. New industries will 
also use this added cheap power resulting from the government's power plant project 


were undertaken and a many-fold ex- 


pansion in capacity for producing 


magnesium, another industry new to 


the district, was developed during the 


year. 


Additions 


mills in 


were made to existing 


steel California, resulting in 
an 18 per cent increase in ingot pro- 


Utah, 


facilities having an annual rated ca- 


duction. In steel production 


1,230,000 tons were under 
A Southern 


pacity of 
construction during 1942. 

California project having an_ initial 
capacity of 450,000 tons of ingots per 
year and an_ ultimate 


675.000 


capacity of 
well initial 
300,000 
scheduled for com- 
1943. 


com- 


tons, as as an 


capacity for rolling tons of 
plates yearly, is 
pletion in the first quarter of 
The first blast 


pleted on this project was blown in 


furnace to be 


on December 30.” 


Today we are rather used to toss- 


ing around big figures but the new 
industrial picture of the West really 
when we 


becomes apparent to us 


32 


actually visit the recently constructed 


plants. Last month, with a photog- 








rapher, I spent five days at Basic 
Inc., at Las 
required that amount of time for us 


Magnesium, Vegas. It 
to cover the story of one of my 
clients, Ziebarth Construction, which 
had installed what 
single electrical installation 


is considered the 
“largest” 
in the world. 

So vast 
spread out over the Nevada 


were the buildings that 
desert 
that it took all that time to photo- 
graph the separated installations. On 


the last day, just as the photographer 


and I were ready to leave, we dis- 
covered two cooling towers, each a 
city-block long; they were tucked 


away in a far corner of the plant 
grounds and we hadn’t seen them in 
our five days of camera work. They 
had been 


clients, but by 
covered so much territory, we 


installed by another of our 


now, after having 
were 
too tired to set up the camera and 


photograph them. 


Size and scope are breath-taking, 
too, when one visits the Consolidated 


On the 


you will see Liberators 


plant at San Diego. bomber 
assembly lines, 
and Coronados so far back presumably 
they fade out into infinity. At the 
Douglas Aircraft Long Beach plant, 
you get a queer feeling of unreality 
when you look inside the new, mod- 


The fluores- 


is so perfect all the way 


ern assembly buildings. 
cent lighting 
to the far end of the buildings, some 
a third of a mile or more, that you 
can see exactly what is going on that 
distance away—a reversal of what the 


(Continued on Page 86) 


A 


International News |! 


Four-motored Consolidated B- 24 bombers standing on the giant moving assembly line 


San Diego, California, plant. 


"You see planes so far back 


they fade into in’ 
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By H. H. KUHN 


President, The Hardware & Supply Company, Akron, O. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


ee 


More Intelligent Selling 


Better sales forces and constructive well-planned 


sales policies should be basic in all postwar plans 


@ AFTER the liquidation [of war 
stocks] has been completed through 
some well organized plan, it might 
be well to take stock of ourselves and 
determine, if we can, just what func- 
tion we are supposed to perform. I 
think it is this: “to produce and dis- 
tribute things that will enable Amer- 
ican industry to make their products, 
whatever they may be, better and 
cheaper, and to enable our service in- 
stitutions, such as laundries, hospitals, 
etc., to efh- 
and we then should decide 
how we can best perform that func- 


schools, operate more 


ciently,” 


tion. 

should 
adopt a sales policy which will place 
your product in the hands of the 
ultimate consumer at the lowest pos- 
sible distribution cost. This may be 
direct to the user, or through dis- 
tributors, or agents, or some other 
channel. Make a definite 
after determining the cheapest and 
best method, adopt a policy and be 


You, as manufacturers, 


decision 


proud of it. Publish it and announce 
it. Many items can be sold eco- 
nomically through the distributor. 


Probably not all, but I be gof you, 
adopt a policy and then have the 
courage to announce it and stick to it. 

i you decide to sell through the 
distributor, please do not lose sight 
of the fact that he, as well as you, 
is soing to be faced with high taxes 
fo: many years to come. We have 
ali discovered during the last two 
years that if we have fixed interest 
or dividend requirements to meet that 


rom an address before the Triple Mill 
biy Convention, Cincinnati, May 10-12. 
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the federai takes all of the 
cream and the milk. If 
our national debt goes to $250,000,- 
000,000, and if the 
successful in meeting all maturities 
at an interest rate not higher than 
two per cent, our interest item alone 
will be $5,000,000,000 a year. This 
is about five times our total national 
debt before the First World War, and 
it is approximately one-fifth of our 
national debt at the end of that war, 
therefore, when establishing margins 
please do not overlook the fact that 
our taxes and other expenses as well 
as yours will be much greater than 
they were before the war. 

Assuming you are all set to go, 
your policy has been decided upon, 
excess inventory has been liquidated, 
We should go 


taxes 
most of 


government is 


then where do we go? 
to a place where few of us have ever 
been, and that is into the realm of 
intelligent sales forces and construc- 
tive, well-planned sales policies. Many 
of you do a miserable selling job, and 
we as distributors—well, there is just 
no word to describe it. Apparently 
we open our front door with the 
thought in mind: “Here we are, if 
you want it come and get it.” We 
do too little intelligent selling. All 
of that must pass, and we both must 
become better salesmen. 

We are going to see intense compe- 
tition not only among ourselves but 
from new outlets which somehow or 
other have been established during 
this period. I cannot say who is to 
be charged with the responsibility for 
this condition, but the fact remains 
that mail order houses, plumbing sup- 


ply distributors, retail hardware stores, 
automotive equipment houses, and 
many others are in the industrial sup- 
ply business. We will have that 
added competition plus new things 
which have been brought into the 
market to replace something you are 
now making and which we are selling. 
In our own little institution we 
are doing the same as many other 
distributors. We are trying to re- 
vitalize our sales force. Permit me 
to read a page from our pricebook 
which is carried by all our men and, 
I hope, read by most, and tell you 
something of the recommendations 
we are making to them: 
something to some 


salesman must 
Among them 


Anyone can sell 
body, but a_ successful 
possess many qualifications 
he must be: 

Humble. 
Presentable. 
Courteous and pleasant 
In addition he should: 

1. Never go through a customer's door 
the second time without knowing what 
that customer does, how he does it, what 
he uses or what he should use for that 
purpose. 

2. Try to sell him what he uses. 

3. Try to sell him what he should use 

4. Try to develop a real friendship 
with his customers. 

5. Know his line. 

6. Be enthusiastic 
and company. 

7. Always sell MORE than merchan- 
dise. 

You are not going to be bored with 
a review of all of these points, many 
are self-explanatory, although one 
could talk a long time on each sub- 
ject, but may I please dwell for a 
moment on No. 1, the necessity of be- 
ing humble? We do not encourage hu- 
mility to the point where we request 


l 
5 
3 


about his work, 
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A group of newly 
elected officers of the 
American Supply and 
Machinery Manufac- 
turers Association at 
the Triple Mill Supply 
convention in Cincin- 
nati last month. From 
the left: T. F. Smith, 
Oliver lron & Steel 
Corporation, member 
executive committee; 
F. J. Tone, Jr., The 
Carborundum Com- 
pany, first vice-presi- 
dent; A. A. Murfey, 
The Cleveland File 
Company, president; 





Robert D. Black, The Black & Decker Mfg. Company, second vice-president; Walter H. 
Gebhart, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. See page 147 for others elected. “Mill Supplies” photo 


our men to be the timid soul, but 
we are trying to get the idea over 
that if they 
spirit of “may I help you operate your 


enter a plant in the 


plant more efhciently?” they will get 
much farther than if they practically 
burst through the door and say “here 
I am, everything is now under con- 
trol.”’ 

Many times I have read to our men 
an editorial written by Bruce Barton. 


I hore you will pardon my reading 


it to you. It is entitled “The Gift 


to Little Men.” 


It has been interesting to me to dis 
cover how often a first class man regards 
himself, secretly, as much over-rated I 
have seen a famous author blush like a 
school boy when his work was praised 
Emerson sometimes came home after his 
lecture utterly discouraged by his sense 
of failure. Lincoln was subject to moods 
of abysmal dejection; his favorite song 
was the doleful “Why Should the Spirit 
f Mortal Be Proud?” 


On the other hand, I know three men 
and have come into contact with many 
more—who are utterly free from any 
doubt as to their own omniscience. One 
of the three is a ticket taker in a New 


York theatre, one is a day laborer on 
a farm, one 1s a private secretary to a 
corporation president 

These three gentlemen have positive 


views on every question, and do not hes 
itate to express their contempt for all 
who disagree They have a high sense 
f the importance of their time. In their 
dealings with us common folks they are 


inclined to be abrupt 


I admit that their cocksureness used to 
irritate me It seemed rather ridiculous, 
as contrasted with the self-depreciation of 
many of the leaders of the world But 
one day I hit upon the explanation, and 
bumptious individual irritates 
me any more My explanation is this 
God Is Just He distributes talents wit! 
impartial hand among the sons of man 
To big men He gives the satisfaction 
penalizes them with 


introspection and 


now no 


achievement, but he 
hours of depression, 
self-doubt 

Little men would he discouraged if 
they could see 
light So conceit was sent 


. os. 08 
God's great gift to little men 


themselves in their true 
into the world 


One of the finest examples of gra 
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cious humility I have ever seen was 
when I recently attended the awarding 
of an Army-Navy “E” by General 
Knudsen. I know the owner of the 
plant had done practically everything 
he could to induce the General to 
come. He was there, but instead of 
getting up and waving his arms and 
tremendous effort | 
he simply stated: “I 


saying “after a 
have arrived,” 
just happened to be in the city and 
learned that my friend was to be 
given the “E” award, and I asked 
him if I could not please come out 


and present it.” 

That is what we are trying to do. 
Now I would like you to ask your 
salesmen to follow some other sug- 
Please note, they are not 
original with me. I have heard many 
distributors voice the same things. 


gestions. 


In attempting to make my point 
clear, I should like, please, to divide 
your salesmen and sales managers into 
two classes. Number One, those who 
call on us representing lines we dis- 
tribute, and Number Two, those who 
call representing lines we do not dis- 


tribute. 


NuMBER One: This is the fellow 
who represents a line we distribute. 
Please tell him that he is not an am- 
bassador of good will you have sent 
out to saunter into the distributor’s 
office to casually inquire about our 
golf game, how we liked the last con- 
vention, have we heard the one that 
goes like this, and finally “anything 
on your mind,” and then leaves. Do 
you know that men come into our 
office and never mention their prod- 
uct, others occasionally call from the 
hotel, they haven’t time to come out, 
and still others come in and ask “do 
you remember me?” and I, not want- 
ing to admit that I do not, say sure, 
and he sits down, often apparently 
afraid to mention his line, then finally 


leaves. Will you please ask him to 
do this: 

a. Advise us in advance when he 
is coming and how long he will be 
with us. We want to check our sales 
force to see if any of them have calls 
we want him to make. 

b. When he arrives in our city have 
him call in person, not by phone. 

c. When he comes in have him in- 
troduce himself and keep telling me 
who he is until I know him. Please, 
oh please, ask him not to come in and 
inquire if I remember him. 

d. Bring a record of our purchases 
for the year to date compared with 
a year ago. 

e. Tell me where we are falling 
down by drawing comparisons be 
tween our company and one in a sim 
ilar city in some other part of the 
country. 

f. Offer suggestions how we can 
be a better representative of your com- 
pany. 

NuMBER Two: The 


is attempting to interest us in his 


fellow who 


line: 

a. Tell me who he is and who he 
represents. 

b. Give me a complete history of 
his product and tell me something 
about what other distributors are do- 
ing with it. 

c. Try to prove by constructive 
and persuasive arguments that it 
would be to our advantage to repre- 
sent you. 

d. Give me some idea of what he 
considers the potential market for it 
in our trading area. 

The sales managers should be di- 
vided into two 
would like the one whose line we dis- 
tribute to follow much the same pro- 
cedure as the salesman. He should 
advise us when he is coming, and 
when he arrives, inquire about what 
he can do to help us sell more of his 
product. Offer constructive criticism 
on our sales effort and advise us how 
to be more efficient and effective 
Draw comparisons between our com 
pany and some of his outstanding dis 
tributors who are performing satis 
factorily. Inquire if his representa 
tive is giving us the type of codpera 


likewise classes. | 


tion we like. 

The other fellow should adopt much 
the same policy as that of his sales 
Try to interest us in his |in¢ 


hic 


man. 
Inform us of something about 
company and its background, and 
outline the advantages that would ac- 
(Continued on Page 147) 
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By GEORGE S. PFOUTS 


Director Production Research, 


Tite Flex Metal Hose Company, Newark, 


N. J. 


A Pattern for Setting Up a Practical 


Postwar Plan 


How Tite Flex Metal Hose Company organized its post- 
war plan and is carrying out a well defined program 


@ OUR ORGANIZATION is 100 
per cent in war production with the 
resulting expansion that many firms 
have experienced. We, therefore, face 
a major adjustment and reconversion 
problem, and have probably set up 
a more elaborate postwar program 
than many companies will find neces- 
sary. Regardless of the plan you 
adopt, there seems to be a definite 
converging of postwar thought into 
the same channels. This is demon- 
strated by the fact that our plan, 
the one I will explain, though con- 
almost a year ago, is prac- 
the same as those sponsored 
by several important groups and par- 
ticularly the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

We are all postwar experts as far 
as our individual firms are concerned. 
No doubt many in this audience have 
already put into being some of the 
ideas that will be brought forth, and 
unguestionably all of you could arrive 
at conclusions just as logical if the 


ceived 


tically 


time is given to this vital subject. 
Our plan may not be adequate for 
others, but if we prove helpful to 
those who have no plan and contrib- 
ute some ideas to those who do, the 


object of this talk will be accom- 
plished, 

| have attended many meetings on 
Postwar planning and have heard 
quite a number of wise and capable 


men make clever and important state- 
ments. Though their treatment of 
the subject has been in the form of 
R 1 an address before the Atlantic 
= nal Conference of the National In- 


il Advertisers Association, New 
Y May 7 
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experts analyzing a very vital prob- 
lem, I have left these meetings some- 
what disappointed, This has been 
due to the fact that their approach 
has been along broad general lines, 
without particular reference to the 
more detailed problems that will face 
most industrial firms, or without sug- 
gestion of any pattern to follow in 
the attempt to them. That 
omission is now being rapidly over- 
come. 

A practical 
mysterious if approached 
It can be divided naturally into three 
phases, each with certain rules to 
guide the planner. 

First: Setting up the proper in- 
ternal organization. This requires a 
study of your own personnel, also 
of your own particular problems and 
will differ in each organization. 

SECOND: A pattern of study and 
research to use as a guide. 

Tuirp: The actual attack on all 
vital problems, by your postwar group, 
using the pattern decided upon. 

The best way to illustrate the prac- 
tical application of this formula is to 
show how our company adopted it 
to operate on that 


solve 


postwar plan is not 
logically. 


and proceeded 
basis. 

When we first gave consideration 
to an internal organization, we de- 
cided to find out what others might 
have accomplished along this line. 
We canvassed. 143 organizations in 
the metropolitan area, many of whom 
are represented here today, to get 
some idea of how much thought 
was being given to the subject, what 
definite plans had been made, and 


catalog any suggestions that would 
help us in our own endeavor. After 
completing the survey and analyzing 
the results, we proceeded to set up 
our own postwar group in the form 
that seemed most practical for us. 

Whatever plan adopted would have 
to provide that the man or group as- 
signed to this task would be able to 
devote the necessary time to the un- 
dertaking without interfering or slow- 
ing up war production in any way. 
That was a But we also 
felt very positively that the individ- 
ual or group responsible for postwar 
planning must be a separate unit not 
restricted or affected by emergency 
or rush production. 

Fortunately, we have in our com- 
pro- 
duction ideally 
fitted and set up for just this situa- 
tion. I might digress for a moment 
to explain this department as it may 
Some of the 


“must.” 


a department known as 
which is 


pany 
research 


interest many 
firms represented may have such a 
group, but those who do not, could 
well afford to investigate the potential 
Pro- 


present. 


value of a similar organization. 
duction research operates as an in- 
ternal liaison department for manage- 
ment, investigating changes of system, 
streamlining procedure or 
surveying any project that will re- 
quire managerial approval. This 
group with us is composed of nine 
men and included is an economist, 
industrial engineer, C.P.A., mechan- 
ical engineer, and several men valuable 
for their knowledge of company 
policies and system. We divide our 
activities into postwar research and 


present 
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study and internal procedure. This 
department can then be used without 
interfering with production, though 
the result of its work often increases 
or speeds up shipment of material. 
Therefore, production research be- 
came the backbone of our postwar 
planning. To this group went the 
responsibility of drawing up plans 
and patterns, doing research work 
and fact-finding and feeding pertinent 
information to the proper sources. 


The accumulated data secured by 
production research is sifted once a 
month through a steering committee 
composed of five department heads 
and proper coérdination of the two 
groups is assured because the director 
of production research is chairman of 
the committee. The conclusions and 
condensed material then goes to man- 
agement. The executives that com- 
pose management of any company 
must necessarily make the final de- 
cisions, and they are able to make 
clearer and more correct decisions if 
detailed information is first digested 
and only vital facts and plans are laid 
before them. 

One new department was recom- 
mended as part of the postwar plan. 
We called this the development de- 
partment, though some of you might 
understand it better as experimental 
engineering. Its main functions are 
to develop new products and improve 
the old or current line. This de- 
partment should be headed up by 
an experienced engineer who has both 
vision and a practical sense of values, 
and it should be set up on an inde- 
pendent basis entirely divorced from 
any war production activities, pref- 
erably in a spot some distance from 
the main plant. 

We have also what is known as a 
field service department which acts 
in a field liaison capacity in much the 
same manner as production research 
functions internally. Among its re- 
sponsibilities are the training of poten- 
tial salesmen, following all complaints, 
creating good will and doing pro- 
motional and pioneering work for the 
present and postwar periods. 

Lastly, we have sponsored the for- 
mation of a local discussion group 
composed of representatives from seven 
or eight local companies. These firms 
were chosen because of their postwar 
sympathy and willingness to exchange 
ideas, and only problems of general 
interest will be discussed. This group 
can be expanded and other discussion 
panels started, and we expect to work 
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GEORGE S. PFOUTS 


The important thing is to start with an 
ambitious goal and one that will give you a 
satisfactory position when accomplished.” 


in close coéperation with any local 
or state organizations. In our opinion, 
the solution of individual problems 
will depend to a considerable extent 
on the economic condition and pre- 
paredness of the immediate com- 
munity, and we believe that it is 
industry’s duty, through intelligent 
planning and coéperation, to strength- 
en the local area and help solve 
common problems. At the present 
time, we are considering personnel 
in this group and among other in- 
teresting data have brought out the 
fact that present volume about equals 
pre-war volume for our area which 
would indicate a minor unemploy- 
ment problem after the war if figures 
continue to hold. 

To summarize—our internal post- 
war machinery consists of production 
research, a steering committee and a 
development department. We have 
sponsored a local discussion group and 
added the codperation of a field de- 
partment already in existence. 

Next in order was the setting up 
of a pattern for actual planning. 
First, we listed every conceivable 
problem that would require a solu- 
tion in order to complete our postwar 
development. To strike out in all 
directions was not the way to obtain 
results so it was apparent that pro- 
duction research would have to do 
some preliminary planning of its own 
before it could get down to work. 

What were we actually planning 
for? This had to be decided before 
anything could be done. When we 
had determined the position that we 
wished to occupy, we broke down 
this objective into its major points 





and set up these as our all inclusive 
goal. In this particular case, what 
these points are does not matter, a 
they will vary with individual needs 
and views. Remember that the goa 
will have to be refined as the planning 
progresses. If we set up as one major 
objective a definite volume, what 
standard will be used to arrive at 
that volume? One firm may use as 
an index the number of jobs added 
due to war production; another, the 
amount of profit they want to make; 
and still another, a percentage basis 
over the last normal year. The im- 
portant thing is to start with an}) 
ambitious goal and one that will give f) 
you a satisfactory position when ac-f) 
complished. 

We felt that the next move was 
to decide on a plan to follow tha 
would systematize our activities until 
this goal was accomplished. The 
result was short term and long term 
programs. The short term was pred- 
icated on a sudden termination of 
the war and might be called an 
In other words, 








emergency measure. 
we have to make ourselves flexible 
and liquid as possible for any unex- 
pected situation. The long term| 





program, naturally, is a continuation 
and expansion of the short term and 
will lead to the complete consum-|F 
mation of all of our planning. 

Previously I mentioned a long list 9 
of problems that we had catalogued. 
In order not to have too many tan-j 
gents, we divided these subjects into |§ 
four groups: 

1. Managerial. 

2. Distribution. 

3. Development. 

4. Production. 

In case you are interested, these / 


* lke 


groups include such problems as can- 
cellation of contracts, reconversion, | 
labor, new products, competition, do- 

mestic markets (new and old), export | 


and numerous others. 

It is very apparent that it would{ 
be wise to develop all of the four 
classifications at about the same 
speed. In other words, make each 
group of parallel importance, and have 
as many of their solutions as possible |] 
converge at the right time. To do 
this means making a progress 
for each group and following the pat- 
tern already outlined. 

Therefore, we have a postwar plan- § 
ning group, know what to plan for, § 
and we have a pattern to follow. 
Now we can start on the last, 

(Continued on Page 116 
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that @ IT WAS as a small business man, 
) UNTL TD not as ex-Benton and Bowles, nor as 


The 





} I Chicago, that I was cast in my role 








pred- | 3s vice-chairman of the Committee 
on Of'@ for Economic Development. It 

cd an that role that I shall speak to you 
words, Mf here. The Committee for Economic 
lexible Development is, first of all, thirty 
unex} men—cighteen trustees and twelve 
term © regional chairmen, one in each fed- 
uation © eral reserve district. Secondly, it is a 
n and group of 100 or more district chair- 
nsumM- FF men in major trading areas through- 





out the country. Finally, it is hun- 

8 list dreds and thousands of community 
ygued. ' chairmen and community committees, 
tan- j) organized from Hackensack and Pat- 


s into | erson to Reno and San Diego. 


The Committee for Economic De- 

5 velopment was organized to help busi- 
nessmen get ready to do their part 

te after the war, and to help secure for 


them a chance to do it. 


these f The committee is a group of busi- 
can |) nessmen bound together by faith in 
rsiOMy @ America’s free society and by belief 
1, do- } and determination as to its future. 
‘pore It is privately financed by contribu- 
| tions from business — tax-deductible. 
vould {# The committee is absolutely 
four ® pendent of government, though it en- 
same @ jOys e cooperation of government 


each agencics. 


have § Ihe members of the Committee for 
<<ible fim ; 
sible b Econ mic Development believe that, 


_ a 
» de fF as ation otf tree men, we 


chart |@ fight and work toward victory with 


pat- @ mor. vigor if we can look ahead with 
® COnicence to the continuance of 
l- & r c 
in- @ tru tree economy after the 
? A ’ 1, > 
tor, # We shall hasten the victory 
iow. 
rd- a talk be fore the Atlanti« 
> (onference of the National 
M \dvertisers Association, New 
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i vice-president of the University of 


achievement means the assurance of 
a steady job at good wages and of a 
real opportunity for the individual 
in a land of opportunity. This is 
more than “freedom from want.” It 
is not less than we are fighting for. 

The return of peace can be made 
positively attractive and not merely 
a negative release from the sacrifices 
of war. Every effort should be made 
now to remove the roots of repressed 
fear of the future. Today men 
everywhere are wondering — “What 
will happen fo me after the war is 
over?” 

To provide reassurance, business- 
men must help prepare the way. To- 
day, victory is our united purpose. 
Tomorrow, it will be jobs, production, 
and individual opportunity. 

The conversion to peacetime pro- 
duction and the establishment there- 
after of new high levels of production 
and employment are obligations which 
businessmen must face. These obliga- 
tions are too urgent and too serious 
to be left to chance. 

The most that business manage- 
ment can now do toward these ob- 
jectives is the least it must do if it 
is to play its part in the maintenance 
of a free society. 

The work of the Committee for 
Economic Development divides into 
two major phases and it is so organ- 
ized. 

One: Its Field Development Divi- 
sion—the community chairmen and 
committees to which I have referred 
—is helping individual — businesses 
throughout the country to begin 
thinking now in terms of high levels 
of employment and productivity after 
the war, and with these as objectives 


to begin now to formulate their con- 
version requirements and their peace- 
time manufacuring and merchandising 
policies. 

Two: Its Research Division, with 
the help of scholars from America’s 
leading universities is examining those 
questions of business and public policy 
that bear on the transition from war 
to peace and on the achievement and 
maintenance thereafter of high levels 
of employment and productivity. 

Paul Hoffman, our chairman, has 
described the prospects of the postwar 
period as both agonizing and inspiring. 
I think we know now that “nor- 
malcy,” as Mr. Harding called the 
chaos of his administration, is not 
going to come again, not even under 
a new name. Donald Nelson told the 
board of trustees of the Committee 
for Economic Development at a meet- 
ing four months back that by De- 
cember of this year the government 
would be buying war goods at the 
rate of $115 billion annually. We are 
a one-customer economy. By 1944, 
one customer will be buying more 
than the country’s total production 
in 1929. 

Our present colossal production is 
the most promising and the most ter- 
rifying fact in America today. The 
last World War does not offer us 
even a remote parallel. In 1918, not 
over twenty per cent of our total 
production was being bought by the 
government. In 1943, economists es- 
timate, the government will buy over 
half our total production. And the 
end is not yet. 

If a recent report is correct—that 
100 firms are supplying seventy per 
cent of the war production — the 
present status is more terrifying still. 
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1 agree with Justice Brandeis: there 
is a curse in too much bigness. There 
is a curse whether it be in govern- 
ment, labor, or business. Further, I 
have faith in the American people; 
they won’t stand for too much big- 
ness for too long—whether it be in 
government, labor or business. 

After the war, to achieve a satis- 
factory level of employment the 
United States’ economy must provide 
jobs for a good ten million people 
more than in 1940. To provide em- 
ployment and to utilize our vast pro- 
duction machine, we must step up 
peacetime production at least forty 
per cent over 1940. 

Bernard Baruch is said to have been 
asked recently what should be done 
with war contracts on Armistice Day. 
He is said to have replied: “Cancel 
every one of them at once.” When 
he was asked why he suggested im- 
mediate cancellation of all war con- 
tracts the day the war ended, Mr. 
Baruch is said to have replied: “It 
will be a political impossibility to go 
on building battleships and bombers 
after the war ends.” 

By “political impossibility” I take 
it that Mr. Baruch means that the 
American people will not stand for 
the fulfillment of colossal war con- 
tracts when there is no conceivable 
use for the products. Under fascism 
there could be no such thing as a 
“political impossibility,” short of 
revolution. Mr. Baruch appears to 
believe that the United States is and 
will continue to be a democracy. So 
do I. 

A democracy, unlike a dictatorship, 
is not organized for war but for 
peace, and when it fights, it fights 
for the sake of peace. A democracy 
should revert to the arts of peace 
when a war which was fought for the 
sake of peace is ended. The American 
people have not converted their econ- 
omy to war because they wanted to 
but because they had to. There will 
be no persuading them that they 
should continue to produce guns in- 
stead of butter a single day after the 
war is over. 

You will see from this that I am 
not in sympathy with those who wish 
to “taper off” the war contracts; to 
discharge the soldiers and sailors grad- 
ually as industry can absorb them. 
The boys will want to get home to 
their mothers and their girls, and there 
will be no stopping them; if they 
aren’t let out, they'll walk out. And 
there are better ways of subsidizing 
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“I would like to see you men. ..look for- 
ward to a postwar world in which oppor- 
tunity and the _ political environment 
would induce you to quit your companies 
and strike out for yourselves—in your 
own businesses.” 


our unemployed than keeping them at 
work building tanks when we will 
shortly need the raw materials for 
refrigerators and automobiles. 

To come to grips with the prob- 
lems ahead of us—so agonizing and 
so inspiring—so beyond the power of 
any one man to grasp—the Committee 
for Economic Development has or- 
ganized its research committee and is 
turning over to it approximately one- 
half its total budget. 

The research committee functions 
under the chairmanship of Ralph 
Flanders, president of Jones & Lam- 
son Company, Springfield, Vt. On 
the committee are Chester Davis, 
vice-chairman, our newly appointed 
food czar; Beardsley (Pay-as-you-go) 
Ruml; (Chambe r-of-Commerce) 
Johnston; Bayard (N.A.M.) Colgate; 
William (W.P.B.) Batt; Max (Gen- 
eral-American) Epstein; Donald (Har- 
vard-Business-School) David; Thomas 
(Needs-no-identification) Lamont; 
Paul Hoffman; and myself. Associ- 
ated with the committee is a research 
advisory board of the top flight econ- 
omists of the country under the 
chairmanship of Sumner Slichter of 
Harvard. The committee and its 
board and its research staff are now 
engaged in a series of two and three 
day meetings developing a research 
program. 

The research committee hopes to 
develop a body of positive policy 
keyed to maintaining employment 
and production in the America of 
after-the-war. Whether this positive 
policy will be followed is not in the 





power of the Committee for Eco. 
nomic Development to determine. | 
is in the power of the American 
people. If the American people share 
and continue to share, the faith ip 


By L’ 


free enterprise that animates the com.ff 


mittee, its projected research program 
and the proposals flowing from it wil 
be useful. 

The committee hopes that its re. 
search findings may be implemented 
for the common good by those policy. 
making agencies which are the prope: 
custodians of that good. The com. 
mittee does not believe in the control 
of government by powerful pressur 
groups, and is not a pressure group 
itself. It believes in government by 
unified understanding, toward which 
every person and group in the com- 
munity may be expected to contribut 
their particular abilities as well a 
their particular desires. It is to this 
unified understanding that the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
hopes to make its contribution. 

The committee strives to dedicate 
itself to the commen good. It freely 
admits, however, a prejudice in favor 
of a free society. It admits a further 
belief, which, perhaps, amounts to a 
further prejudice: it believes that the 
common good is best served by an 
economic system which provides op- 
portunity for the individual. The 
committee favors such a system not 
because it enables some men, many 
men, or a few men to enrich them- 
selves, but because it helps to attain 
the highest economic and_ political 
well being of the entire community. 

Opportunity for the individual 
stimulates old men and more notably 
young men to leave the Montana 
homestead, to give up the safe job 
on the Duluth, Messabe & Northern 
railroad, to forsake the some-day 
pension at the National City Bank 
and to risk striking out on their own. 
This chance for opportunity for indi- 
vidual progress is the dynamics 19 
our economic system. It is the ¢s- 
sence of our free society. 

That statement requires brief if 1n- 
adequate analysis. 

Perhaps you will suspect by now 
that I think some of our big corpora- 
tions would benefit by the dynamics 
of more intensive competition. YoU 
are right. I would like to see you 
men here in this room look fo 
to a postwar world in which o 
tunity and the political environ! 
would induce you to quit your 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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By LYMAN HILL 


Director of Sales Research 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


Seuen 


Points fe Watch in Postwar 


Market Planning 


Good advertising should not be made ineffective by 


incompetence 


@THE Servel postwar planning com- 
mittee was appointed several months 
before Pearl Harbor, when it become 
obvious that 1941 was going to be 
the ending of a chapter in American 
history. 

We have been meeting at regular 
intervals, in lengthy night sessions 
that generally begin at dinner and last 
until around midnight, considering 
piece-meal and talking out to a con- 
clusion a planned sequence of  sub- 
jects. Our end objective is to formu- 
late the ways and means to retain on 
our payroll a sixty per cent increase 
over our former peacetime employ- 
ment. As we see it, that is our obliga- 
tion to Evansville, which will have a 
problem in 


considerable community 


postwar adjustment, the wartime em- 
ployment having become more than 
twice the maximum prewar industrial 
emp ment, 

Too much time is wasted, it seems 
tome, in fruitless discussion of prob- 
lems at the national level, instead of 
tackling those problems in localized 
areas and by individual concerns. it 
iS 0 by breaking those problems 
into small enough pieces that we can 
get our teeth into them, that we can 


do a thorough job of mastication, to 
national constipation. 

Buc I am getting a little tired of 
ies from people who want to get 
on the postwar planning bandwagon, 
anc who seem to think that all they 
have to do is to outline their problem, 


R mn an address before the Atlantic 
. nal Conference of the National In- 
d al Advertisers Association, New 
Y May 7. 
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and default on part of 


so that I can reach into a conveniently 
labeled pigeonhole and pull out the 
formula to answer their needs. It 
simply isn’t done that way. There is 
no easy answer. Sound plans require 
heavy thinking and lengthy discus- 
leaving a toll of 
and thread-bare 


furrowed 
The 


greatest danger I see in the path of 


sions, 
brows seats. 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment is misconception of its serv- 
ices. thinkers 
lean on the CED for answers, in the 


Shallow may tend to 
same way they leaned on Washington 
for answers during the °30s. They 
will mistake the CED for a leaning 
post instead of a guide post. 

In our own experience, and that of 
every other company with which I 
have compared notes, in the beginning 
stages of postwar planning there is a 
tendency to wander around in circles. 
As any woodsman knows, the only 
way to avoid that is to take a bearing 
and blaze a trail in a fixed direction 
until one emerges into the clear. 

More 
taught us 
worth passing on to you. We have 
discovered, with something of a shock, 
that our committee, being what might 
be called the advance guard, had pene- 
trated too far beyond the holding 
army, so we took time out to bring 
up the reinforcements. 

We made this discovery in a curi- 
ous way. The subject for considera- 
tion was a new Servel development on 
which we place great dependence for 
a large part of the increased peacetime 
employment we’re shooting for, so the 


has 


which is 


recently, experience 


another lesson 


the salesmen 


manager of that division was invited 
to sit in with the postwar planning 
He found himself in the 
the 


suggest 


committee. 
embarrassing position of having 
treasurer of the 
that he expand his sales 
regardless of initial costs, in order to 
sustain the 
Sensing the moral of that situation, a 
session was called of all our field sales 


company 
projection, 


employment objective. 


representatives, and we wore out the 
seat of their trousers from nine in the 
morning until the whistle blew at 
midnight, to try to bring them up 
to date on our postwar plans. That 
followed by a 


we 


series of 


tackle 


will be 


meetings in which will 
piecemeal a number of specific sales 
problems entailed in implementing the 


overall plans. For, in the final analy- 


sis, employment depends on sales, and 
we entertain no delusions that selling 
will be any easier or competition less 
aggressive than it used to be. As one 
of our good friends in the gas indus- 
try cogently expressed it, ““The nation 
is at war; industry is at peace. But 
wait "til the war ends—boy, watch the 
war break out!” 

If the bright new world of the 
future is to become a reality, sales- 
manship must have a major part in 


the accomplishment, and salesmen 
must accept a major share in the re- 
sponsibility. Meanwhile, salesmen 


have been “the forgotten men.” Much 
recruiting will have to be done. And 
much training will be involved. 
While we are about it, perhaps we 
can succeed in correcting some of our 
past errors in sales technique and in 
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Does your catalog look interesting ? 








Proble' 
of sma 
+ . + x 4 is 
> Or does it, in trying to be useful, risk the appearance of dullness? wr 
y dis 
dimen 
si 3 a ee ; ; , ite AKeyed 
Utility is still associated in many minds with drabness—which may explain why visual interest is only oocups 
partially capitalized in the general run of industrial catalogs. With only the visual sense bridging the [plete g 
° ° ° ° ° stat 
gap between the information in a catalog and the mind of the reader, may it not be that neglect of the f°" 
visual pattern is as serious as the omission of essential information? 
Visual interest is not achieved through gaudy trappings. It is not a thing apart, but must be developed 
along with the content pattern, according to the requirements of each specific case. The accompanying 
example from Sweet's File shows how “artwork” has given way to a planned visual pattern in which 
color and form, used primarily to improve the usefulness of the information, also stimulate a 
high degree of interest. 
Sweet's is always pleased to confer with clients who wish to explore the possibilities for more 
effective catalog design. 
‘ 7 ~ ‘ = } 
Sweet's Catalog Service 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation—119 West Fortieth Street, New York — 
F the tu 
t cahor 
; left. 7 
D the t 
1 tions 
4 
: com p 
pers p 
{ll the elements inviting obvious and inept | 
treatment are present in this problem ot 
catalog design. The produc t, miniature 
precision ball bearings, requires a mint 
mum of des« riptive material on tivo ty pes 
—radial and pivot. The main interest cen- 
ters in their extraordinarily small size. 
Organization of the contents in a four: | 
page unitis illustrated on opposite page. 
4 fin 
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Problem of conveying impression 
of small size and detail at the same 
time is solved, on introductory page, 


> 9 
©ss Sby displaying products in actual 
dimensions in spotlight design. 
Keyed diagrammatic drawings, 
s only : 


occupy ing secondary position, com 


ng the plete graphic presentation and lead 


of the 


1 statement of size range and use. 


loped 
inving 
which 


late a 


more 





hina single visual unit, com posed of 
the two center facing pages, appli- 
| cations are summed up in the area at 
left. The horizontal panels treat of 
the two series, repeating illustra- 
| tions of actual sizes, together with 
comprehensible line drawings in 


perspective and specifications. 


tine pt | 
lem of 
mature 
mini 
ty pes 
sf cen 
I size 
four. | 


page 


{ final page describes special bear- 
mgs and other custom services avail- 
able. Quick response from interested 
pros pects is encouraged by the inclu- 
ston of a list of representatives, u ith 


addresses and telephone numbers. 
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distribution policies. That possibility 
The kind 
of attitude that Bill Jack has explained 
in the treatment of his JAHCO asso- 


ciates, is the kind of attitude that 


is a stimulating prospect. 


sales managers must adopt in their 
policies toward salesmen. The pos- 
sibilities are intriguing. As I see it, 
too much has been said about high 
costs of distribution, without enough 
being done to increase personal selling 
efhciency as a means to reduce sell- 
ing Costs. 

I am not belittling the part that 
advertising will have to play, but 
[ am giving you fellows who are so 
engaged the benefit of the doubt. be- 
cause the advertising profession has 
customarily been characterized by the 
alertness and creativeness which will 
earn such a high premium in postwar 
adjustments. The cautionary ob- 
servation | am presuming to remind 
you of, is to see to it that good ad- 
vertising is not made ineffective by 
incompetence and default on the part 


of the men W ho carry the order blanks. 


If you will permit me to register 
a complaint, some of you have been 
guilty of what I consider a disservice 
to the public in exaggerated expec- 
tancies of postwar dream products. 
Teardrop automobiles and new-fan- 
gled refrigerators and department 
store houses will eventually gain 
public acceptance, but their develop- 
ment will be a matter of gradual 
evolution. It will not be done over- 
night, and there is some danger in any 


inferences to the contrary. 


There are two sound reasons why 
these developments will be evolution- 
ary rather than revolutionary. In the 
first place, we must bear in mind that 
the most dangerous period in postwar 
adjustment will be the transition from 
war production to the fabrication of 
consumer goods, and this transition 
must be accomplished with the least 
possible delay, to minimize the extent 
and duration of disemployment. To 
accomplish that objective, 1941 tools 
and dies must be salvaged, with new 
tooling for new designs to follow 


along in due course, 


In the second place, I am uncertain 
about public acceptance of radical 
changes anyway. There are numer- 
ous instances of bold departures which 
were too long a stride in advance of 
the public fancy. The last automo- 
biles that were designed were built 
in small quantity, because their pro- 
suddenly 


duction was terminated. 


Meanwhile public opinion has jelled, 
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too much has been said about the 
high cost of distribution without enough 
being done to increase personal selling 
eficiency as a means to reduce selling 


costs 


along with the freezing of production, 
and the latest designs would still be 
looked upon as new models. 

It may appear to you that I have 
not stuck closely enough to my as- 
signed topic. It may appear that my 
comments have been too indefinite and 
generalized. But, as somebody ex- 
pressed it the other day, this business 
of postwar market planning is some- 
thing like learning to play bridge; you 
have to study the rules of the game in 
generalities, to guide the bidding and 
play of the endless variety of hands 
that are dealt. I will close by at- 
tempting to summarize certain ele- 
ments which, as I see it, the market- 
ing man must bear in mind: 

l. Do your own thinking. The 
answers to your own particular prob- 
lems cannot be drawn out of a hat. 
They have to be drawn out of what 
lies under the hat. Many considera- 
tions which are of vital consequence 
in your business would be of little 
concern in mine. And vice versa. 

2. Watch the effect of wartime 
shifts in population. Some of those 
shifts will be permanent, because they 
are an acceleration of previous trends. 
Many of our large cities have passed 
their population peaks. There has 
been a trend to decentralization and 
spreading of industry. Trained indus- 
trial labor now resides where it did not 
before. The South, especially, will 
be a more important market. 

3. Watch for changes in buying 
habits. 
violated former differentials in mar- 
keting. In food distribution, particu- 
larly, some of the disruption in the 
pattern of consumption may carry 


Wartime regimentation has 


on, even after government controls 





are removed. The freezing of durabk 
goods has forced consumers to leam 
how to make them even more durabk 
Rationing of gasoline may have per. 
manent effects on driving habits. Ra. 
tioning of other scarce items maj 
affect former habits of usage. 

4. Study changes in distribution 
Many retail outlets were the result oi 
happenstance and of negligent sale 
management. Past errors can be cor- 
rected, replacing inferior accounts o 
boldly departing from blind allegiance §f 
to habit. Controlled outlets may ap 
pear desirable, or controlled outlet 
may have proved expensive; there wil 
be changes both ways. 
tiny of distribution costs will pay 


Closer scru 


dividends. 
5. Keep an eye on competition 
Some industries, and some branches of 


- 


some industries, will find that former 
competition has shifted its interests 
or that new competition will be in- 
jected. Alert observation will be re- 
quired to discover these changes. 








6. Raise your sights. The continu- 
ation of anything near present level: 
of national income will throw over- 
board all previous notions of quot 
making. Particularly in the market 
for consumer durables, increases of 
fifty per cent over former peaks in 
sales volume will not be exceptional 
That applies even in such a relatively 
stabilized business as the automobile 
industry. 

7. Remember that new leaders al- 
ways emerge out of times of stress. 
That applies to individuals as well as 
to companies. Ingrained habits are 
hard for old-timers to break. Ob- 








solete notions will be hard for some . 


people to discard. The prizes will gos 
to those who are mentally conditioned (J 
to the new ways of a new day. 
The challenge of our times is to J 
° 
t 


to 


determine whether we shall go on 


. . € 
new and greater heights of — 
7 


plishment. The fofal assets of this 
nation, accumulated through all the 
years since the founding fathers landed 
on our shores, do not greatly exceed 


~ Ge ements — Ta a 





the dissipation of $300 billions of § 
wealth, which is involved in the —_ 
of this war. We face the future 
bt. F 


heavily mortgaged with federal ce! 
There is no easy way to escape this 


dilemma. We must return to 2 [re 
alization of the glory and satisfa won 
of hard work. / 


We shall be starting a new chapter 
in the book of American history. Wé 
0S- 


are the pioneers of a new order. 
terity will appraise our stature. 
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Announce Jury of Awards in 
Sixth Annual Competition 
For Editorial Achievement 


Advertising and graphic arts authorities in Cleveland 


area will select winning entries after Aug. 1 deadline 


@ JUDGING of INbustRiaL Mar- 
KETING’s Sixth Annual Competition 
for Editorial Achievement by busi- 
ness paper editors will be held in 
Cleveland, Aug. 12 and 13, and selec- 
tion of winners will be made by a 
distinguished group of authorities in 
the industrial advertising and graphic 
arts fields from the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh areas. 

The Jury of Awards has been in- 
creased to seven members this year 
in order to draw on a broader range 
of experience and viewpoints to deal 
with the wide variety of material deal- 
ing with the scores of industries rep- 
resented in the editorial matter which 
constitutes the entries. The jury 
comprises three industrial advertising 
managers of diversified industries, 
three industrial advertising agency 
executives, and an authority in typog- 
raphy and design. The members are: 
L. P. Moyer, advertising manager, 
Lamp Division, General Electric Com- 
pany; Chester W. Ruth, director of 
advertising, Republic Steel Corpora- 
H. E. Van Petten, advertising 
manager, Industrial Products Division, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron; 
Allen Billingsley, president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., and newly elected 
president of American Association of 
Advertising Agencies; Harold  S. 
Downing, Walker & Downing, Pitts- 
burgh; W. S. Leech, vice-president, 
G. M. Basford Company; and George 
G. Adomeit, president, The Caxton 
Cor 

The competition was established in 
1958 for the purpose of giving recog- 
nition to editors of business papers for 
the zreat amount of outstanding work 
the, are doing for the fields they 
serve, and to encourage them to in- 
Crease their efforts to raise the already 
hich standards of editorial service to 
business and industry. 


tion; 


any. 


Nineteen awards will be made this 
year for the best work entered in six 
classifications: one First Award and 
two Awards of Merit in each division 
and one Special Award in classification 
six. The classifications are as follows: 

1, For the best series of articles or 
editorials on one theme on a definite 
objective appearing in a series of issues. 


2. For the best single editorial or 
article contributing to the advance- 
ment of the field served. This may be 
a technical article or a general article 
or editorial treating a problem con- 
fronting the industry and suggesting 
a solution. 

3. For the best single issue of a 
publication devoted entirely or prin- 
cipally to a single subject or central 
theme of major importance to the 
field served. Entries in this classifica- 
tion will not be considered alone on 
their bulk or elaboration, but rather 
on the merits of the project as to its 
definite objective and the tangible evi- 
dence of results achieved or influenced. 


4. For the best illustrative treat- 
ment of editorial material in general. 
Recognition will also be given for out- 
standing work in telling a story prin- 
cipally with pictures and captions. 


5. For the best published research 
initiated by the publication. Data 


(Continued on Page 118) 


The Jury of Awards in "Industrial Market- 
ing's” Sixth Annual Competition for Edi- 
torial Achievement by business paper 
editors is comprised of: (1) L. P. Moyer, 
advertising manager, Lamp Division, General 
Electric Company; (2) Chester W. Ruth, 
director of advertising, Republic Steel Cor- 
poration; (3) H. E. Van Petten, advertising 
manager, Industrial Products Division, The 
B. F. Goodrich Company; (4) Allen Billings- 
ley, president, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.; 
(5) Harold S. Downing, Walker & Downing; 
(6) W. S. Leech, vice-president, G. M. 
Basford Company; (7) George G. Adomeit, 
president and designer, The Caxton Company 
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Sales Promotion . 


Ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Help: 
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Sound System Is Important Factor in Fellows 


Gear Production Promotion Plan 


@ PLANT broadcasting through 
sound systems is playing a vital role 
in the morale-conditioning and pro- 
duction promotion programs of war 
plants throughout the nation. The 
use of this vehicle for reaching work- 
ers quickly and effectively has been 
much more extensive in England but 


it is rapidly spreading in this country. 


Just as with regular commercial 
broadcasting, the personality behind 
the mike is all important. Realizing 
this, Fellows Gear Shaper Company, 
Springfield, Vt., engaged none other 
than Billy B. 


New England’s “Ambassador of Good 


Van, widely known as 


Will” as human relations manager of 
the company. One of his first moves 
was to set up a modern, up-to-date, 
completely equipped broadcasting 
studio as a means of codrdinating the 
functions of all departments in the 
plants. 

The equipment used was that of 
Mfg. 


Company and in a recent issue of its 


Telephone 


Stromberg-Carlson 


house organ, “Straight Line Com- 
munications,” the Fellows Gear opera- 
tion is presented as follows: 
“Although sound systems have been 
industrial 


installed in some of the 


plants im the country, the Fellows 
Gear Shaper claims the distinction of 
being the only plant in the United 
States that has a studio under its juris- 
diction. The studio is equipped with 
soundproof walls, ceiling and _ floor. 
Three aerials run into the studio and 
cables 


the broadcasts are carried by 


50 





Billy B. Van, director of the human relations 
division of the Fellows Gear Shaper Com- 
pany, Springfield, Vt., in action at his desk 
in the company's broadcast studio. A round- 
the-clock program of music, news, and spe- 
cial announcements is maintained for workers 


into the shop, where they are heard 
through 60 loud speakers erected in 
all departments and offices. 

“A schedule of the broadcasts indi- 
cates the wide and varied scope of the 
work that is being done by Mr. Van 
in the human relations division. A 
main- 


round-the-clock schedule is 


tained, with marches and _ popular 
songs broadcasts from 7 to 7:15 a. m., 
as the shifts are changing. At 10 a. m., 
a fifteen minute period of up-to-date 
news from one of the major newscast- 
ers is broadcast to the workers, keep- 


ing them informed of the progress of 





the war and other world events of im- 


portance. 


“From 12 to 12:30 p. m., a mixture 
of news and music is broadcast. Spe- 
cial announcements regarding the 
work, the recreational programs and 
special requests are heard from 12:30 
to 1 followed by a half hour of re- 
corded music. Another news period at 
4 p. m. again brings the latest news 
From 6:50 to 7:15 
p- m., military marches imbue the 


to the workers. 


changing shifts with a sense of their 
responsibility in the war production 
fight. The same program is now re- 
peated for the night shift workers, 
who have changed their days into 
nights and their nights into days. Em- 
ployes are given a chance to express 
their preferences as to the type of pro- 
gram, their favorite newscaster, birth- 
day wishes to a fellow employe or any 
special announcements, by merely 
placing the request in one of the nu- 
merous mail boxes placed throughout 
the shop. The studio library has on 
hand 600 recordings, which are re- 
placed every month by 120 new and 
up-to-date records. 

“A mere listing of the programs 
tells but a small part of the job that 
is being done by Mr. Van his 
capacity as human relations manager. 
Untiring in his efforts, and never )ap- 
pier in his life, Billy B. Van feels that 
the value of his work has definitely 
been rewarded by the proven statistics 
of increased production. 


“He says, ‘If we want to keep our 
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“S| AMERICAN MACHINIST DISTRIBUTES 18,000 


BOOKS ON EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


Here’s a coincidence so pat it’s apt to sound fishy. 
American Machinist has to date answered requests 
to the tune of 18,000 reprints (same as Landis Tool’s 
total) for the special editorial sections on training new 
workers, “The Tools of Our Trade.” 

These sections are designed for use by management 
and production executives in teaching the fundamentals 
of shop practice to green employees. The No. 1 “Tools 
of Our Trade” appeared in AM’s Feb. 18th issue . . . 
the second, on “How to Run a Drilling Machine,” 
Apr. 15th. Reprinting after reprinting melted quickly 
and another 20,000 copies are about to follow suit. 

This tremendous response is an example of how 
accurately American Machinist editors diagnose the 
needs of readers . and of how intently the publi- 
cation is searched for information. Given such an 
audience, any advertiser knows his battle for attention 


aMACHINIST 
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is half won. Straight-forward, factual copy, a good 
layout and the right kind of offer will do the rest. 

Not all firms are seeking business-building inquiries 
from Metal-Working today. Not all may be interested 
in sending out educational literature. But all do need 
the kind of lively reader interest demonstrated by 
American Machinist. It’s a prime asset of business . . . 


war time or any time. 


To be “in” on important buying decisions now being 
made on both war production and post-war planning, 
. » paid circulation leader of 


be in American Machinist . 


the Metal-Working field. 
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DIRECTIONS 
. 


——— -_— 


Perhaps the most advanced informative labeling of industrial packaged goods is a new 
line of containers just developed by Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
one of which is shown here. Eight large, clear realistic illustrations of primary uses of the 
product are shown on two sides, while the back panel carries a thirteen-page booklet titled, 


“New Graphite Know-How Package,” 


which gives detail instructions on uses and a 


return form for requesting complete information on some sixty-six other Dixon products. 
Oscar S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New York, industrial agency, is in charge of the account 


Sales Promotion . . 





fighters scrappy, and our workers 


snappy, we have to keep them 
happy.” ” 


+ 


War Bond Drawing 
Reduces Absenteeism 


@ THROUGH a contest method of 
awarding War Bonds to qualified em- 
ployes, Detroit plants of the Norge 
Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 
have reduced absenteeism by thirty 
per cent in the face of a national in 
crease of fifty-six per cent reported by 
the National Association of Manutac- 
turers, according to Howard E. Blood, 
president. More than 2,000 employes 
in the Detroit plants, together with a 
larger number in the Muskegon plants, 
who formerly were engaged in making 
refrigerators, washers and other house- 
hold appliances, now are making gun 
materials 


turrets, mounts and war 


with a total value of nearly $100,- 


000,000. 


When the War Bond plan was in- 


augurated in April, absenteeism in the 


plants approximated seven per cent. 


This has dropped to 4.8 per cent with 
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employes showing unusual interest and 
codperation. The company has dis- 
tributed ten of the $50 bonds to its 
factory employes in Detroit and like 
amounts to office employes. This does 


not include awards in Muskegon. 


Norge employes gather at a desig- 
nated point in each plant every Friday 
noon for the selection and award. 
Small tags, each containing the num- 
ber of every employe, are placed in a 
round metal container which is spun 
around to mix the numbers. A girl 
employ e is blindfolded and reaches into 
the container for a tag containing the 
lucky number. If the winning em- 
ploye has a clean attendance record, 
without tardiness or absenteeism, he is 
presented with a $50 War Bond in the 
presence of his fellow workers. If the 
record shows absence or tardiness, an- 
other drawing is made and repeated 
until a good record is found. The plan 
was originated by H. F. Bengell, per- 
sonnel director for Norge. 

“The plan is producing very en- 
couraging results and the employes 


like it,” Mr. 


Blood dec l ares. 











Typical of employe enthusiasm for 
the plan was the action of a veteran 
machinist who shouted out to 600 of 
his fellow day shift workers assem- 
bled for last week’s award: 


“They should hang up a sign around 
the shop—'If you don’t win a War 
Bond, buy one.’ ’ 


+ 


Steel's War Story Given 
Stockholders by Movie 


@ “TO EACH OTHER,” a new mo- 
tion picture which draws its title and 
theme from the closing pledge of the 
Declaration of Independence, was ex- 
hibited for the first time last month 
at the annual meeting of stockholders 
of U. S. Steel Corporation. The film, 
which features Walter Brennan, three 
time Academy Award winner, is key- 
noted by the phrase, “We mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our for- 


tunes and our sacred honor.” 


Stockholders saw in the film the 
first complete motion picture record 
of U. S. Steel’s vast wartime expansion 
program and production achievements. 
Several 


weeks in photographing production of 


camera crews spent many 
war materials in major steel centers 
from coast to coast. Many of the out- 
standing scenes were photographed in 
Chicago district plants. In Gary, 
steelmaking, electrolytic tin plating, 
rolling of ship plate and armor plate 
were pictured at the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation plants, and the man- 


ufacture of alloy tubing for aircraft 
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Center spread of the Fall issue of “Sakery 
Life," house publication of Union teel 
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Industrial air conditioning (and heating and piping) 
jobs are purchase-controlled by the engineer within the 
plant, by an independent contractor, or by engineer and 
contractor working together. 


man- 


rc raft 


Subscribers to HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITION- 
ING are, in this manner, responsible for meeting the air 
conditioning, heating and piping requirements of over 
36,000 plants, broken down as follows throughout industry: 
Food, 6,669; Textiles, 3,706; Forest Products, 1,457; Paper, 
1,438; Printing, 526; Chemicals, 2,403; Petroleum and 
Coal, 626; Rubber, 469; Leather, 764; Stone, Clay and 
Glass, 1,306; Iron and Steel, 5,238; Nonferrous Metals, 
1,672; Machinery, 6,117; Transportation, 2,081; Miscel- 
laneous Industries, 2,235. 


In addition, this field-leading paper reaches consulting 
engineers of paramount importance on all types of 
present or post-war building projects (plants, offices, 
stores, hospitals, schools, ships); and engineers of large 
buildings, government offices, etc., who control an ever- 
increasing volume of work. 


By every standard of comparison, HEATING, PIPING 


& AIR CONDITIONING deserves to carry your major 
= publicity effort, if you have any product to sell the 


KEENEY PUBLISHING company 


Air-Conditioning Headguarters ..++ 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Also Publishers of American Artisan 
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AGING FRONT 
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Celanese Celluloid Corporation is publicizing this exhibit which shows how Lumarith laminated 
papers are used to protect Thompson submachine guns, spare gun and airplane metal parts 





was photographed at the Tubular Al- 
In South Chi- 


new 


loy Steel Corporation. 


cago, ( arnegie-Illinois’ electric 


furnaces are shown, and in Joliet con- 


progress on the complete 


American Steel & 


struction 


new wire mills 


Wire Company is recorded. 


In the film, Walter Brennan, play- 
ing the role of a veteran steel worker 
who has returned to the mills for the 
duration, tells the story behind the 


Navy “E” 


the war production efforts of the cor- 


Army award, describing 


poration’s 335,868 employes. Remark 


ing that steelmakers, although proud 


of their achievements, are “not stop- 


ping there,” he describes the new con- 
struction program being carried on by 
and U. S. Steel to in 


production of steel for the 


the rovernment 
crease 


irmed forces. 


In thirty-five minutes the film gives 


a resume of additions to existing 


plants, conversion of old plants to wal 
being 


production ind the progress 


made in the construction ot complet« 


new plants in all parts of the country 


The manufacturing scenes illustrate 


armor plate, ship 


shell 


ind other wire 


the produc tion of 


plate. homb casings, torgings, 


pipe, tubing, wire rope 


produc ts 
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Brennan, in his role of the veteran 
steelmaker also introduces views of the 
naval 


construction of ves- 


tank 


auxiliary 


sels, landing craft, cargo ships 


and destroyers. Speaking of applying 
mass production ideas to shipbuilding, 
he proudly stresses the fact that the 
idea of prefabricating big sub-assem- 
bly sections was pioneered in a U. 

Steel shipyard back in 1918. “I’m 
proud to be a steelman,” he says after 


describing a quadruple launching of 


TOU RTERLENG COLT COBriOt BOrtes FOr 
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destroyers in the record time of four- 
teen minutes. 

One of the important new plants 
“To Each Other” 
neva Works, being erected in Utah by 


pictured in is Ge- 
U. S. Steel for the government. 


Among other important construc- 
tion projects described in the film are 
blast Alabama, 


Minnesota and Pennsylvania; 


furnaces in Illinois, 
new open 
hearth and electric furnaces in Penn- 
new rod and wire 


and 


a new foundry on the Pa- 


sylvania and Illinois; 


mills in Massachusetts, Illinois 
California; 
cific Coast; and new shipyards on the 


East Coast and in Pennsylvania. 





It also contains the first motion pic- 


tures ever released 
Steel’s 
in the 
Chicago districts. 


electrolytic tinning lines 
Pittsburgh and 
These new lines, the 


new 


Birmingham, 


are saving several 
“They've 
found a new way of putting the tin 
“The new 


way is to put on the tin electrically. 


veteran points out, 
million pounds of tin a year. 


coating on steel,” he says. 


It uses a third of the tin it used to 
take for plating.” 

Referring with a chuckle to the 
days when steelmakers said steel was 
a “man’s game,” Brennan in his nar- 
tells about the 22,000 women 


ranks of 


ration 
who have joined the steel- 


makers and describes the intensified 
training program for new employes, 
both men and women, which is being 


U. S. Steel to 


solving the manpower problem and to 


carried on by aid in 
replace the thousands of employes now 
serving in the armed forces. 

The film is expected to be released | 
for public showing in the near future. 
It was produced by The Jam Handy 


Organization. 
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world maps are coming into wide favor as promotional mate 


evinced by the two shown here. On the left is a full-color poster of Sterling Bolt Cx any 


Chicago, which carries a world map below an analysis of the war situation throug 942 
by Dr. Gerhard Schacher, news analysist and radio commentator. The Internationa cke! 
Company hanger at the right has a pad of seven black and white maps of th rid 
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Bill Jack Tells All 


Reveals philosophy of labor-management relations 
which has resulted in great production achievement 


@ CHALLENGING anyone to show 
where their operations are wrong, Wil- 
liam S. “Bill” Jack, president, Jack 
& Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, 
to the Atlantic Regional Conference 
of the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association in New York, May 7, 
the philosophy on which the phenom- 
been built and is 


being operated with greater efficiency 


revealed 


enal business has 


than any other plant in the country. 
He summed it up in one word: “Hu- 
manism,” in which labor and man- 
agement have complete confidence in 
each other and fear has been removed. 

The dynamic, sincere, harshly criti- 
cised shirt-sleeve executive who 
worked up from the ranks and has put 
into operation all those things which 
would have made his earlier days of 
toil more remunerative and pleasant, 
demonstrated the which 


has made all this possible, and which 


also brought the thousand who at- 


personality 


tended to their feet cheering as he 
thanked 
amazing story. 

The Jack & 


employs over 7,000 men and women 


them for listening to his 


Heintz organization 


in its six plants devoted to manufac- 
turing aircraft accessories and equip- 
ment for the Army and Navy. The 
employes, by their own choice, work 
seven days a 


tw elve hours a day, 


week. The shops are 100 per cent 
unionized, A F of L, International As- 
sociation of Machinists. Workers are 
paid on a merit system with a min- 
imum and maximum hourly rate, the 
wage received depending entirely upon 
the recommendation of the supervisor 
in charge of the particular depart- 
ment. There is no profit sharing sys- 
tem. There is no unavoidable ab- 
senteeism. There are no time clocks. 


Whether the Jack & Heintz system 


60 


of operation is practical and pays out 
to everyone involved is reflected in 
operating figures which Mr. Jack 
recited freely. On $19,000,000 of 
business during the fiscal year closing 
last October, the company made ap- 
proximately $8,000,000, of which 
$6,000,000 was paid back to the gov- 
ernment in $1,500,000 was 
set up for a postwar adjustment fund; 
$500,000 was set up for repairs and 
replacements, and for a school for 
the education of Army and Navy men 
who come into the plant to learn 
about the equipment being made with- 
out charge to the government. 

In the first quarter of the present 
fiscal year—November, December and 
January—the company did more busi- 
ness than in the entire preceding year 
and made considerably more money in 
those three months, according to Mr. 
Jack, than it did in the previous year. 
Furthermore, in the month of March 
sales $11,500,000, which was 
more than half of what was done in 
year, with a 


taxes. 


were 


the entire preceding 





WILLIAM S. JACK 


profit of nearly as much as made in 
the first quarter. Despite this record 
of profit, the company’s prices are 
anywhere from ten to forty per cent 
lower than those of its competition. 

“As nearly as we can estimate,” 
said Mr. Jack, “we have saved the 
government $350,000 every day of 
operation under the prices of our 
competition. And we believe that on 
this thing called renegotiation of con- 
tracts the should, first 
of all, go to our competitors and 
have them reduce their prices to a 
level consistent with ours. When 
they do that, then we will have some- 
thing to renegotiate.” 

Touching further on the govern- 
ment’s viewpoint on some of the com- 


government 


pany’s operations, Mr. Jack said: “On 
one hand of the government we have 
the armed forces complimenting us 
for the production record we have 
established. On the other hand of 
the government we have them trying 
to take away everything we have 
made, even to the extent of saying 
we cannot deduct as expense the free 
meals for the workers, we cannot 
deduct some 7,000 turkeys the asso- 
ciates gave to the needy families last 
Christmas together with a bushel bas- 
ket of food, because those turkeys and 
those bushel baskets of food weren't 
given to a recognized charitable insti- 
tution. They were given to people 
in need of food, selected by the asso- 
ciates who personally delivered them 
to the homes in order to know they 
were given to the right people.” 

The employe relations work which 
the company maintains to achieve its 
singular production record, costs about 
$75 per month per associate, as (he 
The program 1s 


designed to keep the associates mc”- 


workers are called. 
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From your standpoint, the Iron and Steel 
Industry is “hot” in September, for then 
the annual convention of the Association 
of Iron & Steel Engineers focuses attention 
on new developments, new ideas, new 
products. Whether at the plant or at the 
convention, these buyers of Industrial 
equipment and supplies look to the Iron 
& Steel DAILY NEWS for information on 
techniques and products that will help 
increase production or reduce costs. There- 
fore your advertisement in the DAILY 
NEWS is exposed to the right men at the 
right time! 


Blankets The Steel Industry’s 
Billion-Dollar Market 


More than 9,000 copies are issued every 
day—approximately 1500 being required 
to cover all registrants at the convention 
and 7500 additional mailed daily to execu- 
tives and operating men not attending. 
These are the men who buy and specify 
tremendous quantities of high quality 
equipment and supplies. With equipment 
being used up rapidly and supplies con- 
sumed at an unprecedented rate, this 
market that is normally considered good, 
today offers extra rich possibilities! 


ily 
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AT THE PLANT o— 


Gravure Section Offers 
Extra Attention-Value 


A 16 page gravure pictorial study of one 
of the Industry’s most vital problems ‘‘Steel 
Challenges the Manpower Pinch” will 
accompany the first Daily. A limited 
amount of advertising will run in this sec- 
tion. Additional information on rates, 
mechanical data and type of copy for the 
gravure section will be furnished on 
request. 


Now Is the Time to Plan 


Pick out the products you want to push, 
develop appeals that will “click” with 
buyers who want facts and figures—and 
send in your space reservations. It’s not 
too early to start work NOW ! 


Four editions, published September 28, 29, 30 and October 1. 
Closing date September 14 (gravure section closes August 20). 


1011 EMPIRE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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tally and physically capable to pro- 
duce ninety-eight per cent of his 
maximum ability, which is what Mr. 
Jack believes to be the efficiency of 
the plants. 

All this has been accomplished de- 
spite the fact critics said the system 
could not be made to work with large 
groups of workers. That was when 
the company employed 100; today it 
employs 7,000, and Mr. Jack says the 
plan is working more effectively than 


ever. 

Mr. Jack is on the job from four- 
teen to twenty hours a day. Over a 
PA system he talks twice a month 


to the workers on each shift in each 
plant. That means that twelve times 
a month he is in the plant at 3:30 
a.m. talking to the men on the night 
shift. This is done to keep the work- 
ers fully informed of progress and 
problems and maintain the harmony 
between labor and management. 
“Management, in order to get co- 
operation, must get close to the asso- 
he explained. “They must 
get close to the men who are produc- 
ing, because management cannot pro- 
organize, 


ciates,”” 


duce. 
raise the finances, do the engineering, 
and create the products on paper, but 
they must be turned out by the men 
in the shop from the physical stand- 


Management can 


point.” 

It was two years ago last Novem- 
ber that Jack & Heintz started in 
Bedford, O., with thirty-three work- 
ers, Mr. Jack related. With a leaky 
roof, no inside lavatory, and only 
salamanders by which to keep warm, 
operating conditions were rather un- 
favorable. A later when 
Christmas 
ment decided to show the workers it 
was sincere in the things it wanted 
to do, and for a Christmas present 
it gave each worker a $2,500 life in- 
surance policy, $100 in cash, a wrist 
watch, and hospitalization for himself 
and family. From that time on new 
features have been added to the em- 
ploye program. 


month 


came, however, manage- 


On the basis of his own personal 
experience, Mr. Jack felt that work- 
ers could do better work if they wore 
properly fitted and comfortable work 
shoes for which few if any could pay 
the price. Several hundred pairs of 
feet of workers were examined by a 
chiropodist and a type of shoe retail- 
ing for $15 prescribed. The com- 
pany buys these for $7.50 from the 
manufacturer and supplies them to 
each worker. 
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Bill Jack, president, Jack & Heintz, Inc., tells the Atlantic Regional Conference of the National 


Industrial Advertisers Association last month how “humanism” can solve labor-management 
problems. Seated, from the left, are Herbert V. Mercready, NIAA president, manager war 
contracts, Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J.; William Benton, vice-chairman, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development; and Gordon Tuthill, Crucible Steel Company of America, 


president-elect, 


Also believing that the 
worker does not give proper attention 
to his teeth which may result in low- 
ered vitality, the company maintains 
a dentist who x-rays every mouth in 
the organization. If there is an 
abscessed tooth, it is extracted; minor 
fillings are taken care of. If there is 
major trouble, such as_ bridgework 
needed, the man is requested to go to 
his own dentist at his own expense. 

Working twelve hours a day, seven 
days a week, employes must be well 
nourished to maintain their strength 
and energy. So Jack & Heintz en- 
gaged competent dieticians and chefs 
to look after that phase of the work- 
ers’ health. Well balanced meals are 
served free of charge to all workers. 
In addition to the mid-shift meal 
they get coffee and doughnuts dur- 
ing the morning and tea during the 
Vitamin tablets also are 
provided. So are steam baths, show- 
ers, and violet ray treatments. 

Looking toward the future welfare 
of the associates, the company has set 
up its postwar reserve so as to guar- 
antee that all who wish may work 
at least forty hours a week until such 
time as the organization has an income 
from production. The man who 
leaves the organization to enter the 
armed services, whether by enlistment 
or draft, also is provided for. A fund 
of $50 per month is created for each 
service man. It is placed in an ir- 
revocable trust to be paid to him 
when he returns from the service. In 
the event of his death in service, it is 
paid to his beneficiary. 

Mr. Jack does not deny that all 
this has its selfish aspect. Many of 
the workers must come from as far 
as fifty miles to work and only if 
they are kept in good health and spirits 


average 


afternoon. 


Industrial Advertising Association of New York and program chairman © 


can they stay on the job and produce 
the maximum of their ability. 
Explaining the objectivity of his 
philosophy, he said: ‘The 
as a whole has a big job ahead. 
and I as Americans feel there is only 


country 


You 


one answer to our program—no power ' 


in the world can stop us from ultimate 
victory. In order to achieve that 
ultimate victory we must have har- 


mony in the industrial plants of this | 


country. If management will only 
take into mind how they are going 
to inject an ‘ism’ behind the word 
‘human’, I say to you that any man- 
agement in the United States of 
America can get exactly what we 
get at Jack & Heintz, and that is 100 
per cent codperation from each and 
every associate in our organization. 


“We adopted a crest. That crest 
reads: ‘Labor and Management, Asso- 
ciates in profits through coéperation.’ 
We adopted one other slogan in our 
organization. That is: ‘One for all 
and all for one.’ We did that because 
we say to our associates that the man 
who is sweeping the floor or the man 
who is oiling the machinery, or firing 
the boiler—they are just as important 
in this organization as my associate, 
Ralph Heintz, who is one of my 
partners, and myself. Because if the 
man didn’t keep the floor clean we 
couldn’t operate out there; if the 
man didn’t keep the machines oiled, 
the machines would burn up; if the 
man didn’t fire the boilers, it would 
be too cold to work. So, irrespective 
of what a member does in our or- 
ganization, we feel, and honestly feel, 
that his work is just as important as 
ours, and that is why we have adopted 
the slogan: ‘One for all and all tor 


>’ >. 
one. 
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AT THE RIGHT TIME..... 





Whenever the need arises for quick refer- 
ence to your catalog data, Metal Indus- 
tries Catalog will present the essential, 
vital facts. It may be a replacement 
problem, an entirely new project or an 
operating difficulty. Time is precious and 
you need swift, sure delivery of infor- 
mation at this critical point. Count on 
Metal Industries Catalog to give your 


customers and prospects facts-on-the- 


desk service about your products. 
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By ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Chief of Washington Bureau, Newsweek" 





Washinglens Postwar Planning 


A review of some postwar problems and opportunities 


receiving attention by various branches of government 


@ ABOUT as far as I can go toward 
meeting my assignment is to report 
on some of the problems and oppor- 
tunities which are being defined in 
the government and on some of the 
trends of thought as to ways of meet- 
ing them. 


To make my report more manage- 
able, let me break it down into three 
major fields: international political 
and military problems; international 
economic questions and, internal eco- 


nomic questions. These divisions, of 


course, are rather arbitrary. No one 
subject in any field is entirely sep- 
arate from the other fields. Thus, 


for example, the forthcoming United 
Nations conference on food and agri- 
culture has a bearing on military se- 
curity, political organization of the 
world, tariffs, shipping, international 
finance, some of the raw material 
sources for American industry, mar- 
kets for American industry generally 
our domestic 


and reorganization of 


agriculture—to mention only a few. 


Of these three fields, the most 


fundamental is international political 


and military arrangements. These 
will set the framework for all other 
postwar planning. Most of this 


planning is being done at the White 
House and in the upper tiers of the 


State Department, with some help 
from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. The present government's 


principal objective is well known: to 
keep the war won, once it has been 
won, by a worldwide system of col- 


lective security. 


International economic arrange 
ments are of course closely related 

Fre in address before the Atlanti 
Regional Cenference of the National Ir 
dustria \ ertisers Association New 
York Ma 


dependent upon the 
and military 


to and largely 
international _ political 
setup. The government has no one 
planning agency which deals with all 
of this field. The State Department 
has a special research division, under 
Dr. Leo Pasvolski, which is studying 
political and economic postwar prob- 
lems in countries all over the world, 
and their relationship to our economy. 
The Treasury is working on interna- 
tional financial problems. The Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
under former Governor Lehman is 
working on plans for feeding, housing 
and clothing the people of the coun- 
tries devastated by the The 
Board of Economic Warfare, although 
not engaged.in actual postwar plan- 


war. 


ning as such, is acquiring a 


deal of 


never had 


great 
information which we have 
before, on raw materials 


sources and present-day economic con- 





ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


a great deal more postwar planning 


is being done by private agencies than 
within the government itself, and the 
more important of these agencies main- 
tain close contact with the government.’ 


ditions of foreign countries, both our 
Allies The Lend- 
Lease has some 
valuable information in this field. 
The Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the 
Development Commission, 


and our enemies. 


Administration also 


Inter- 


American 
and 


American 


various Committees 
Union are accumulating 


information and working on_ plans 
affecting the Western Hemisphere in 
particular. 

The 
administration 
before the war: to stimulate interna- 
tional trade by the lowering of trade 
barriers. When the war is over it will 
be possible—in fact necessary—for a 
great many countries to make what 
amounts to a new economic start. 
The whole question of tariffs and 
other trade barriers, especially in what 
is now Axis-controlled Europe, will 
have to be considered; and the prin- 
cipal Allies, both by their example 
and by direct influence, should have 
a great deal to say about this matter. 


long-range objective of the 
is the same as it was 


Lend-lease agreements are committing 
the recipients of lend-lease, at least 
in principle, to a policy of freer flow- 
ing international trade. However, 
it is recognized that during the re 
habilitation and reconstruction period 
immediately following the war, a good 
part of our exports will have to kx 
financed by loans. Although a good 
many people in the government re 
giving thought to it, and although 
the machinery for handling it e 
through lend-lease and the federal 
lending agencies, this is one of the 
many postwar problems which hive 
not yet been reduced to blueprints 
Postwar planning in the domestic 
area is scattered throughout the g 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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Aimed at executives and production men in both the 
aircraft and the metal-working industries, MACHIN- 
ERY’S 6th Annual Aircraft Production Report will not 
only give a complete picture of what is being done, 
but will present working data on the latest methods 
for the speeding of machining and fabricating opera- 
tions, and thus make an essential contribution to the 
War Program. 


The July issue will show how leading plants are speed- 
ing the output of wings, tail surfaces, fuselages, landing 
gear, controls and fittings. The August issue will list 
achievements in the manufacture of aircraft engines of 
both air-cooled and liquid-cooled types. Both issues 
will illustrate in detail how machine tools, cutting 
tools and metal-working equipment can best be used to 
meet the government's quota of *1,417,000,000 lbs. of 
Planes in 1944. 

*This figure on War Plane Production is reduced 

to pounds because: “the average unit is larger 

and heavier than in the past.” In 1944 the output 


is expected to reach ave 000,000 Ibs. as against 
911,000,000 Ibs. for 1943 
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WARTIME BUDGETS 


To tHe Eprror: The points you 
mentioned in your talk at the New 
York NIAA meeting regarding war- 
time advertising budgets are, it seems 
to me, all obviously important. Every 
budget should be made up to include 
everything you want to spend, and if 
you can figure out what you ought to 
do in advertising in wartime, you can 
then make up your budget. 

The next problem, after you have 
made the budget, is to get it approved, 
and that involves selling management, 
which is always a problem, but may 
be a little different kind of a problem 


in wartime. 


There is one detail in our budget 
procedure which we have altered for 
the duration that might be of interest 
to others. I'll let you be the judge. 

Normally we budget for each ac- 
tivity of the advertising, promotion, 
cataloging, and display budgets on 
the basis of past experience, raising 
or lowering each item in line with 
the general objectives and program 
established for the coming year. It is 
absolutely impossible in many cases 
to base this budget on detailed esti- 
mates of every item of cost that will 
enter into the total. 

For example, we may budget 25 per 
cent more than the previous year 
for an item like slide films on the 
ground that our plans call for more 
training of salesmen and dealers on 
certain new products which will prob- 
ably call for this technique. At the 
moment, however, we do not know 
how many films we will make or 


what the cost of each film will be. 


Under normal marketing conditions 
where you can anticipate the year’s 
program with reasonable assurance, 
this method works out satisfactorily. 
We may be high on some items but 
that will be balanced by our being 


low on other items. 
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Here’s where the change in think- 


ing comes in for wartime conditions. 
We are budgeted now on a minimum 
basis; that is, we are including only 
the items that have definitely been 
considered and approved. We have no 


cushion or reserve. 


By making a strong feature of this 
change in method at the time the 
budget is sold, we pave the way for 
additional indi- 


vidual items as they come up. 


ready approval of 


Conditions are changing much 
more rapidly today than in normal 
periods. As each new situation arises 
that gives opportunity for any adver- 
tising or promotion, we rush through 
an estimate, get executive OK, and 
add it to the budget. Our budget is 
revised every time one of these OK’s 
is secured. 

Our board of directors likes this 
flexibility because they feel that there 
is less tendency for the advertising 
department to spend money just be- 
cause it was planned that way in the 
budget six or eight months before. 

H. H. Smmons, 
Manager, Advertising and 
Sales Promotion, Crane Co., 
Chicago. 
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CATALOG AIDE 

To tHe Eprror: The attached 
book mark folder is unique enough 
that your readers might like to know 
about it. 
duce and distribute catalogs and may 


A good many of them pro- 


have had the same problem we did in 
devising this double-purpose* item. 

It has been a Divine Brothers policy 
to send complete information about 
our various lines when an inquiry is 
received. The reason for this is that 
if a prospect inquires about a buffing 
or polishing lathe, he is almost certain 
to want buffs or polishing wheels. 
Later he may need composition to put 






























the proper finish on his products. This 
chain continues, but the foregoing 
will illustrate the fundamental think- 
ing in furnishing full-line data. 

A catalog has been selected as best 
medium of providing this informa- 
tion. However, when a person has 
requested information on a specific 
item, he probably doesn’t care at that 
particular moment to wade through a 
lot of catalog pages to find what he 
is looking for. The answer to this 
is the attached . 
the prospect and he will be in a 


make it easy for 


more receptive mood when he con- 
siders the product he really wants to 
know about. The bookmark imme- 
diately “flags” the page on which the 
item of his interest appears. 

The first instinct with many recipi- 
ents (possibly the type of book lover 
who reads a whole story at one sit- 
ting), would be to discard the marker 
after it has served its purpose. But 
no, the bold note on the front fold of 
this marker tells the recipient, even 
before he opens the catalog, that there 
is a handy useful buffing wheel speed 
table on the back leaf. By removing 
the front of the marker (which has 
been made easy to do by the fold) 
and creasing the back on the dotted 
line, he has a shirt-pocket size table 
of buffing and polishing wheel speeds 


Pivine Brothers @mpacy fy 


UTA, NEW YORK, USA 







nt Throw Away Wh Speed Table on Back 
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Economies in paper usage which we have put into effect make 


it possible for us to render these additional services with- 


in our reduced paper quotas as established by the W.P.B. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


THE McGRAW HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 
TRANSPORT * AVIATION * AVIATION NEWS * AMERICAN MACHINIST *BUS TRANSPORTATION * BUSINESS WEEK * CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
sINEERING * COAL AGE * CONSTRUCTION METHODS * ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING * ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING * ELECTRICAL WEST * ELECTRICAL 
RLD * ELECTRONICS * ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL®*E. & M. J. METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS * ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD * FACTORY 


NAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE * FOOD INDUSTRIES * MILL SUPPLIES * POWER * PRODUCT ENGINEERING * TEXTILE WORLD * WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
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something for which he has 
almost constant use. 

The application of this idea to 
many of the businesses represented by 
your readers can be readily visualized 
from this insight to our problem and 
solution. 

1. For easy catalog insertion and 
page identification. 

2. For salesmen and distributors to 
leave with customers and prospects as 
quick reference and a useful reminder 


ad 


vertising piece. 
Space has been allowed about “At- 
tention” to personalize marker. 
E. J. Lusn, 
Sales Department, Divine Brothers 
Company, Utica, N. Y. 
Tw? 
ENCLOSURE IDEA AVAILABLE 


To tHe Eprror: The team of en- 
selope and folder in which this letter 
comes has been a little nifty for us. 
Maybe outfits with a 


varied line could adopt it (a few in 


some ot her 


fact already have). 

Our company has more products 
Naturally, 
our literature on some of them is not 


than Campbell has beans. 
too elaborate. Often, too, we get 
requests for information on a com- 
bination of products it would never 
occur to us to show together in one 
printed piece. So—we dreamed up 
this file folder to snap up our presen- 
tations and quotes and provide a con- 
venient tool for purchasing men. By 
photography and letter press printing 
on a textured stock, we give this piece 
the look and feel of canvas. Each is 
personalized by inscribing the inquir- 
er’s name on the cover. 

None of the elements (die-cut, per- 


sonalization, etc.) is exactly new— 
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but our experience with these folders 
to date does seems to provide the an- 
swer to at least two interesting ques- 
tions that might occur to any indus- 
trial advertising man who may want 
to toy around with something like it. 

1. Does it work? One of our 
branches reports sending out in these 
folders, thirty quotations which were 
subsequently converted into twenty- 
five sales. Others are doing nicely 
also, and comments from purchasing 
agents on the convenience angle have 
been favorable, too. 

2. Is the idea adaptable? The 
printer who did this job for us liked 
it well enough to feature it in a 
monthly direct mail piece he gets out. 
Results: to date he has booked orders 
for four jobs using the same dies for 
manufacturers of widely diversified 
products. Two other prospects are 
“thinking it over.” 

So far this thing has been doing 
everything but shell peas. But be 
patient—the possibilities may not be 
exhausted yet. 

W. E. RarNnsLey, 
Advertising Manager, 
C. R. Daniels, Inc., New York. 
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EVALUATING WARTIME ACTIVITY 

To tHE Eprror: Attached are sev- 
eral copies of a form which the Na- 
tional Advertising Agency Network 
issued recently to evaluate, if possible, 
the wartime activity of each member 
of their staff. This could be used just 
as well for the industrial advertising 
department as for the industrial ad- 
vertising agency. 

You will notice in the first column 
we have “Par for Organization.” This 
refers, of course, to the advertising 
agency using this form, and the pars 
you see here are those we set for our 
own advertising agency. They would, 
of course, vary with every industrial 
advertising agency and still more with 
the advertising department. 

For example, we have nothing to do 
with priorities and expediting for any 


of our clients. Yet, three advertising 





managers among our clients spend 
from thirty-five to forty per cent of 
their time on priorities and/or ex- 
pediting. 

My only suggestion to anyone using 
this chart is that they establish their 
own pars, and in so doing should 
make this total 100 to facilitate eval- 
uation on a percentage basis. 

OAKLEIGH R. FRENCH, 
Managing Director, National 
Advertising Agency Network, 
St. Louis. 
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COPY HITS HOME 

To THe Eprror: On April 10th we 
added another theme to our advertis- 
ing program in The Saturday Evening 
Post. It is generally referred to as 
postwar planning. 

These advertisements tell the pub- 
lic, including the war workers and 
service men, that industry is planning 
now to do their best to provide jobs 
after the war. 

The first advertisement, ‘When his 
room’s topsy-turvy 
spired some very interesting letters, 
including favorable comment 
the men in the Service. 

One of the most 
sponses is in the form of a poem from 


again” has in- 
from 


interesting re- 





When his room's topsy-turvy again 
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HE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRY 
CONTINUES TO ADVANCE 


1943 
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The fires have never gone out under the boilers of our 
pilot plants. In this country, inventive minds are not com- 
manded to produce chemical processing miracles. They 
never stopped. The speed with which we went into mass 
production for war upset the German timetable. These 
same men and these same plants will open the new 
American industrial frontiers when war is over. 

This is an industry notable for its research and an inter- 
industry exchange of physical and chemical facts without 
which development, as we know it, would be impossible. 


Chemical engineers cannot dig up the facts they need - 


by themselves. They rely, in part, upon the current text- 
books of their vocation, such as Chem & Met, planned to 
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Prepared by 
O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc 


help the man with a problem and read when a man’s 
mind is focused on his business. 


Informative material is not confined to the editorial 
pages. Advertising in Chem & Met comes in for serious 
study. That it is productive in getting information from 
where it is to where it is needed is shown by the record 
of consistent advertising by the same companies over 
the years. 

Successes in our field are usually in direct ratio to the 
information given to customers about materials, equipment 
or services. In considering present advertising plans and 
particularly those after the war, comparative and competi- 
tive advertising studies are helpful. We suggest you make 
them if you have not done so. Our district managers will 
give you all possible help. 





















H. B. Sixsmith of Des Moines. It is 
a coincidence that the last line of his 
poem should be the same as our head- 
line, as the poem was written before 
he saw the advertisement. 

This poem [see below] so well ex- 
presses the thoughts in the minds of 
parents of servicemen that I thought 
you might like to use it. 

H. V. Mercer, 
Advertising Manager, 
The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O. 





THE BOY'S ROOM 


There's a room in our house, 
That's as still as a mouse, 
And everything's neat as a pin 
It's pretty, all right, 
But it don’t seem quite right, 
When you think what a mess it’s been in. 


*Twas the home of a lad, 
Who gave all that he had, 
Just to help keep America free 
But now it’s a shrine, 
To that dear boy of mine, 
‘Til he’s back with his mother and me 


Everything's put away, 
And there it will stay, 
Each thing in it’s own little box 
His shirts in his drawer, 
And not on the floor, 
The same with his ties and his socks 


There's his bat and his ball, 
And the things on the wall, 
There's the stuff he’s been saving for 
years. 
There's an old busted lock, 
And an odd colored rock, 
And the junk that drives mothers to 
tears 


Everything that you see, 
Is right where it should be, 
And his books and his papers and pen 
But T'll like it lots more, 
When there's things on the floor, 
And his room's topsy-turvy again 


H. B. SixsMITH 
"ww 


"S" DAY 
To TH 
Day is long since past, you may be 
interested on “S” Day. 
This phrase appears, as far as we 


Eprror: Now that ‘“M” 


know, for the first time—in current 
issues of housefurnishing trade papers, 
in the form shown by the proof en- 
closed. 
Ratpuw H. BuTcer, 
Butler Advertising, 
New York. 


Tv? 
YOU-IM LOOK-IM SEE-IM 


To tHe Eprror: You savvy hear- 


im talk belong Solomon 


Islands? 


Of course you do? 


Pidgin 
Pidgin English 
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Che 


“ Altogether dis-fellow 
ber belong bigh-bigh ke 
dry-boue {” 


The Stein-Rall Process 


N STEIN. HALL MFG CO 








is no news to you, but perhaps the 
enclosed example of its use in adver- 
tising is news. 

This is the first of a series distin- 
guished (we think that it is a fair 
word in this connection) by the use 
of Brussel-Smith wood cut illustra- 
tions, as well as by the lingo which 
our boys hurl around with the Kan- 
akas (natives to you) down around 
the South Sea Islands. 

This, too, is industrial advertising, 
which in general, as you know, has 
shown considerable improvement in 
originality and quality, especially dur- 
ing this war. We think that our 
Pidgin ads, prepared for us by Evans, 
Nye & Harmon, follow that trend of 
improvement. 

But naturally we are prejudiced in 


— 


is 
After S-way’ 


~ Surrender Day for the Axis 


~ Starting Day” for US 
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favor of our own baby. So we'd like 
to hear your own unbiased opinion 
of this type of advertising—and of 
course, if you think it is worth men- 
tioning in your publication, we will 
not have the slightest objection. 
Talk-talk me-fellow he-finish. 
Lesuie H. ALLEN, 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York. 


.w*® 


ENGRAVINGS FOR NEW PAPERS 


To tHe Eprror: Do you think 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING would be 
interested editorially in helping pub- 
lishers of business papers to produce 
better looking magazines in spite of 
the enforced use of lighter weight 
paper, due to the current restrictions 
which have been a headache to all of 
us so far this year? 

You know, of course, what printers 
are up against with paper now avail- 
able on which the dots of fine screen 
halftones spread and give smudgy, un- 
satisfactory results. 

The time has come when publishers 
who have had to lighten the weight 
of their paper to fifty pounds or less, 
must have 100-screen halftones in 
order to do a good job. If advertising 
agencies and advertisers will supply 
cuts with this screen, not only will we 
automatically be able to overcome in 
a large measure the loss of detail due 
to the texture of the paper, but also 
100-screen cuts will reduce the show- 
through which now is getting to be 
almost as serious a problem as_ the 
loss of detail in the printing itself. 

I believe INpDUsTRIAL MARKETING 
would be doing a real service for its 
readers, and I am sure it would be 
doing such a service for publishers 
faced with these conditions. Many of 
us already have the problem in our 
laps and in all probability a great 
many others will inherit it soon. 

I am not making this suggestion 
purely as a Chilton problem, or just 
for the benefit of Chilton publica- 
tions on which I happen to work, but 
I really feel the situation is so gen- 
eral, and so important at the present 
time that a general understanding of 
it would be appreciated as thoroughly 
by the agencies and advertisers, as by 
the publishers themselves. 

E. H. MILier, 
Advertising Manager, Automotive 
Division, Chilton Company, 
Philadelph::. 
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o be As an advertising or sales manager wouldn’‘t 
the itbe worth quite a good deal to be able to get a 

It tip on @ prospect who is interested in purchasing 


alot of what you make or service? 


search work had led them to the inevitable con- 
clusion that shifting purchasing conditions due to 
war could be offset by creating a new market in 
this Diesel industry for their products and services. 


We've done your sales spade work for you in 


1 be | And when that tip comes from outside your 
the Diesel Industry. If you want 


hers usual sales lines, isn’t it that much - 


more valuable to you? 


DIESEL PROGRESS can give you 
tips on 14,037 new sales prospects 
in an industry whose sales possi- 
bilities you may not have explored 
fully. Last month, eleven new 
advertisers were represented in 
DIESEL PROGRESS, most of whom 
were unsolicited. Their sales re- 
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facts and figures, sales survey ma- 
terial that will be helpful to you in 
formulating positive sales plans for 
today as well as tomorrow, write 
and tell us what products or serv- 
ices you have for sale. We'll send 
you vital Diesel Industry informa- 
tion and a complimentary copy of 
DIESEL PROGRESS—your doorway 
to future sales. 
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Codperation Is Needed 
To Conserve Paper Supply 


@ DESPITE the fact that limitation orders cov- 
er the use of all printing paper, wherever one 
turns he sees paper used with what appears to be 
no regard for the reasons for the restrictions. 
Aside from what political angles there may be to 
the situation, in reality there is a constantly 
diminishing inventory of pulp wood. This means 
that unless full coéperation is extended by users 
of paper, further limitations cannot be avoided 
later in the year, according to those who are in 
close touch with the situation. 

All this does not mean that use of paper should 
be discontinued on the many things which might 
be termed unessential, but rather that its use 
should be tailored more carefully so there may 
be no need to stop any of its applications. A 
splendid example of how this can be done is 
available in the business papers and other publi- 
cations which have effected tremendous savings 
and stretched their paper supplies through the 
simple expedient of using a lighter weight stock 
and trimming margins closer. And in addition, 
on the basis of comment, the results have been 
received by both readers and publishers as a ma- 
terial improvement in the appearance and the 
feel of the books. 

Advertisers should give similar consideration 
to their paper usage even though at the moment 
they may be able to get all the stock they want, 
because by using it judiciously they may assure 
a continuing supply for future needs. 


Help All Understand the 
Value of "Seed Money” 


@ ONE of the most interesting advertising cam- 
paigns that has been appearing in the public press 
is the “seed money” series by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. And as a by-product it has 
demonstrated how closely advertising with a 
message is read, because it is constantly being 
referred to in general conversation and by speak- 
ers. In fact, it has injected a new term into the 
vocabulary and understanding of the American 
people. 

Another good feature of the campaign is that 
it is not selfish, even though it is far-visioned. 
It is doing a job for both industry and labor, 
which if voiced by anyone else besides a pub- 
lisher would be readily discounted. The formula 
it offers for putting human nature to work most 
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effectively points directly at the shortcomings 
of labor and management alike and suggests 
united effort to protect and foster their mutual 
interests and the nation as well. 

The action the campaign suggests of the read- 
er writing his congressman to change the excess 
profits law in order to provide seed money is the 
only practical approach to influencing desirable 
legislation because congressmen never turn a deaf 
ear to their constituents. 

The gospel of seed money and the objective of 
this campaign should be carried to every person 


in this country, and by the provision of free mats | 


of the ads, and the messages in handy booklet 
form at nominal cost, every industrial advertising 
man has available a public relations campaign 


which would be a credit to any organization to | 


sponsor locally. 


Why Not "E'' Awards for 
Industrial Distributors? 


® THE declared purpose of the Army-Navy 
“E” award is to give recognition for outstanding 
services rendered in furthering the war produc- 
tion of the nation. With this in mind, then why 
not some “E” awards to industrial distributors 
who have and are contributing no little bit to 
furthering the continuous and efficient produc- 
tion of war material? 

Some of the services industrial distributors 
have rendered to keep war plants running are 
nothing short of the superhuman effort expended 
in many cases by the service of supply in getting 
ammunition and supplies to men on the fight- 
ing front. Actually, their services have made pos- 
sible the latter feats. Readers of the advertising 
pages in the business press know about some of 
these acts of civilian heroism which are as dra- 
matic as the story of the little fellow who 
plugged the hole in the leaking dike with his 
finger. A few of these stories have been given 
publicity in the advertising of The Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company and The Westinzhouse 
Electric Supply Company (see IM, May 42, p. 
24) and are a tribute to invaluable services dis- 
tributors are rendering under today’s handicaps. 

With what should be a keen appreciation by 
the Army and the Navy of the need for keeping 
production lines going, surely a few of the hun- 
dreds of “Es” being passed out for stellar serv- 
ices on the home front could rightfully be ear- 
marked for industrial distributors. 
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CONSTELLALION “BARGA’ 


The sum of many stars made this constellation—each in his own orbit and 


according to his own brightness contributing to the full, complete picture. 


Down in New Orleans, in St. Louis and Knoxville, in Pittsburgh, Washing- 


rid, ton and Philadelphig, Business Week staff men gathered the facts on the 


ding 
duc- & 
why | 
Itors 
it to 
luc- 


inland barge situation . . . funneled their reports to the Western Editor in 
Chicago for overall interpretation—then in complete form to New York for 
a final touch-up — then out to the country’s management-men in the 
March 27 issue, for their guidance. 


tors 

: nr ra The President of the Mississippi Basin’s largest railroad read it in BW and 
: ma | said, “‘Good story!” . . . his most active towing competitor read it and said, 
sht- & ““Good story!”’ 

te 

~ What makes BW so reliable for use is this system of stars-in-their-orbits for 
ré constellation coverage. A man can sight his real position, with a magazine 
lis like that! Nearly half a million do, week after week. 
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ROBLEMS 


IN 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Setting Up the Advertising 
Budget in Wartime 


We have been asked to set up an 
industrial advertising budget and 
would like a suggestion or two from 
you regarding the preparation of such 
a budget during these uncertain 
times. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The task of setting up the indus- 
trial advertising budget is really not 
much different in wartime than any 
other time, except that normally 


have a very competitive market 


you 
and 
in wartime most of the industrial ad- 
vertisers now have only one customer 
—the government. So with not very 
much control over the sales situation, 
some advertising managers are a bit 
as to their objective and 
what 


confused 
therefore are uncertain as to 
should be done. 

This situation is often intensified by 
management which does not see even 
as clearly as the advertising manager 
the necessity of sustaining advertising 
campaigns to maintain and even im- 
prove, if possible, the position of their 


company while others are marking 
time. 
An aggresive industrial advertising 


wartime budget not only includes the 
sustaining and service advertising nec- 
essary but also, if possible, includes 
enough to permit a great deal of ad- 
the 
So really, there 


¢ance preparation for postwar 
-ompetitive period. 
sre two main objectives: 

First—To do everything possible to 
maintain the position of a company 
and its products under wartime con- 
ditions. 

SecoNnp—Anticipate and prepare in 
every way possible for the coming 
competitive fight. 

In planning the current job, of 
and 


but 


certain 


course, there is the usual space 


industrial literature, 


that 


necessary 
added to may be a 
amount of national coéperative adver- 
tising on bonds, scrap and so forth, 
should include 


which every company 


in its schedule so it can properly par- 
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thus keep the federal 


government from spending too many 


ticipate and 


billions on this private enterprise job. 

Increased consideration for service 
“know how” literature must also be 
provided for, along with additional 
amounts for employe morale building 
material and other unusual activities 
which are now a part of advertising 
department functions. 

In looking ahead, the budget may 
have to include market and product 
research to determine the changing in- 
terests of your customers and other 
questions you would like to know. It 
will also include money for the pre- 
liminary preparation of catalogs and 
literature for the postwar period. 

It takes so much time to prepare 
good material of this kind that much 
of the basic writing and preparation, 
art work, illustrations, etc., may be 
ready in advance, even though some 
of it may be out of date before it is 
printed. 

Thus, advertising departments are 
not only handling their regular ad- 
vertising job but are also helping the 
sales department reorganize sales ter- 
ritories, plan sales contests and in 
many other ways enable their com- 
pany to be months and miles ahead of 
the last 


competition when shot is 


fired. 


Timing a Labor and 
Public Relations Program 


Will you please enlighten me on 
this matter? I overheard a discussion 
between an advertising manager and 
the vice-president of the same firm, 
which started as a result of a sug- 
gestion. The advertising manager sug- 
gested that the firm do some public 
relations work by having an hour on 
the local radio station which would be 
called the company’s family hour. 

It was the advertising manager’s 
idea that the talent would be selected 
among the firm’s employes and in that 
way the program cost would be ver) 
small. The vice-president objected to 
this suggestion in view of the fact 
that the company was having diffi- 





culty with its employes at the present 
time on a matter of closed shop. 

The advertising manager refused to 
grant that this public relations work 
would in any way improve or dis. 
courage the efforts of the two parties 
in their differences on a matter of 
closed shop. As the advertising man. 
ager put it, there was a difference 
between public relations and labor re- 
lations, and the public relations work 
would do much to build up good will 
in the community for the firm and 
naturally, in an indirect manner, bring 
about a better feeling among the em- 
ployes eventually. 

However, since the point was that 
the time to do this radio program 
hinged on the settlement of the dis- 
pute between the company and the 
union, that seemed to stand out as 
the major difference in opinion. What 
is your reaction? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


If the company has a large enough 


group of employes to assure a fairly J 








good program and the radio station | 


time is in reasonable balance to the 
number of employes, it is entirely 
practical to prepare a program as you 


suggest. Wherever this type of labor | 


and public relations work has been 
done, good results have been secured. 
However, in some cases, outside 


talent has had to be added in order 


to furnish a satisfactory program. 

In recently talking with an adver- 
tising manager who has carried on 
such a program for some time, he 
assured me it was one of the most 
difficult assignments that could pos- 
sibly be given out. 

The question as to when public or 
labor relations work should be started 
is always debatable. Unfortunately it 
seems there is always some type of 
discussion going on these days be- 
tween the employes and the company, 
so the work is too often postponed. 

In talking on this subject with a 
general superintendent of a large plant 
recently, he said it would have been 
splendid if his firm could have en- 
tered into work of this kind five or 
six years ago—only to be reminded 
by the assistant superintendent that 
their advertising manager had urged 
them to do this very thing five or six 
ago and it had been turned 
down. In this case the firm decided 
to begin at once, since one cannot 
possibly make up for lost time except 
by beginning now. 

The advertising manager you men- 
tioned was undoubtedly correct in 
stating that a program begun in the 
midst of a closed shop discussion 


years 
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FOSTER CLOSER RELATIONSHIP WITH PETROLEUM 
UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA... 
THIS RICH LATENT MARHET FOR VOU! 


“To be Published in both SPANISH and ENGLISH 











; that 
gram 
e dis- 
d the 
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W hat 


fairly 
ation @ 
) the 
rirely } e 
, you 
labor 
been HERE is an important need for PeTroLeo INTERAMERI- recognize the importance of Latin nationals in the buying 
ured. CANO based on these facts: — We _ ——~ —_ to ae — - — to 
, . o Dusiness with us rather than take the trouble of address- 
tside For five consecutive years, the petroleum industry of the ing them in their own language. 
rder United States has drawn larger quantities of petroleum from 
. known reserves than have been replaced by new discoveries. Today most of the field operating supervisors and engineers 
: j Simultaneously, the greatest geophysical exploration campaign are English speaking and American trained, yet an important 
ned in all history has been going on without materially adding number of Latin nationals are being placed in responsible 
on to known reserves. Unless this trend changes, the United supervisory posts, and their number 1s growing rapidly. It is 
he States will turn from an exporter of petroleum to an the policy of the oil companies to replace American personnel 
: importer within the next several years. with natives in important jobs just as rapidly as possible. 
nos 
pos- Thus it is important to look — monn to — The potentialities of the Latin American market certainly 
America, now considered the a ae — for warrants special cultivation of these peoples by speaking to 
discovery of new petroleum reserves, for expansion of pipe them in their language. Perro.eo INTERAMERICANO will trans- 
or | line and refining capacity: and for consumption of petroleum mit your message in both Spanish and English . . . to the 
rted products. right people . . . and in the most effective manner. 
- ie Possibilities are tremendous, and they wil: be exploited as 
, one of the principal postwar activities of the petroleum 
ot ind . , 
indus ° . . 
a Thorough and Effective Distribution 
ai Having studied this problem for several years, the editor p In sieieetataatals d distribut; 
ny, and management of The Oil and Gas Journal have concluded . 3.000. NTERAMERCANO _ ae guaranteed distribution 
ed that the only way to completely and properly cover this pple. I od yee copies, every other month, to thoroughly 
| market is through a Spanish and English publication, issued ° re ae rose age gree hy er ete is produced, 
1a every other month, with attention focused on newest operat- ae ’ san cap » ne Di ren t wal — 
int ing methods, new applications and uses of equipment, im- Coe, Saarerer © ny — er h sotre i baw ‘che ude gov- 
ai portant engineering advancements—and dissemination of ase nce ret - = ry yoo = rT pee 
information which will work toward a closer understanding Mie echnical schools an ibraries will also be 
en- and application of problems among the oil producing coun- eppase. 
or tries of the Western Hemisphere. Editoriall ; ‘all di k p , 
. ; : -Gitorially, pictorially and in make-up, ETROLEO INTER- 
Jed Accordingly, PeTroteo INTERAMERICANO was conceived and AMERICANO will be outstanding from every standpoint, afford- 
hat developed with the feeling of good-neighborliness, and with c$ a powerful advertising medium for manufacturers and 
ed a farsighted view to markets for petroleum equipment and service organizations who wish to effectively cultivate this 
se services in the future. market. The first issue will naturally create intense interest 
sIx . " . ‘ — which will increase even as time goes on. If you are in- 
ed § Selling Latin America is Bilingual Job terested in the Latin American petroleum market, plan to 
led One of the big weaknesses of the American approach to be represented in PeTro.eo INTERAMERICANO—the publication 
“ i Latin American markets in the past is our reluctance to which assuredly will be the leader in its field! 
ot 5 
pt | FOR RATES — SEE YOUR OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
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International News Photo 


A general view of the final assembly area at the Boeing Seattle Aircraft Plant where B-17F 
Flying Fortresses are under construction for delivery to American and allied forces abroad 


might have little bearing on the im- 


mediate question, because it takes 
years of work of this kind to improve 
neglected situations. If the matter 
of the closed shop is about ready to 
be decided one way or the other with- 
in the next month or so, it is very 
possible that it might be best to wait 
until the decision is made—that is, 
if management thought the beginning 
of the radio programs might be mis 


understood by the workmen. 


In general, it may be said that most 
management does a fairly good job in 
dealing with employes but ‘usually is 
activities in 


slow to undertake extra 


the way of house magazines, clubs, 
radio programs, etc. 

While a radio program is very difh- 
cult, most of the extra activities, in- 
cluding radio, pay big dividends for 
Often it is the 


extra two per cent that 1S recognized, 


the effort ex pa nded. 


ippreciated, and keeps everyone happy. 


Client Not Sold 
On Advertising 


I am enclosing several proofs of re- 
cent advertisements | have prepared 
for a client and would appreciate your 
constructive Perhaps I 
should explain the situation somewhat 
as the under which the 
advertisements are prepared are ver) 
dificult. In the first place the client 
is not sold on the value of advertis- 
ing and only does any because his 
competition advertises. With this in 


criticism. 


conditions 
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mind they do not take me into their 
complete confidence. Any information 
gleaned is like hunting for a needle in 
a haystack and under these conditions 
it is very dificult for me to write any- 
thing but general meaningless copy. 
Naturally | would like to change the 
situation but I am at loss as to how 
to begin. | will appreciate your com- 
ments and suggestions, 


ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Your situation is typical of many 
advertising agents and only differs as 


to degree. Manufacturers, by nature, 


hesitate to give too much material to 


outsiders. However, if you will be- 


gin not by asking too much, but by 


putting over one small plan after 


another, it will not be long before 
you will have their complete con- 
which will with the 


fidence grow 


results secured. The following are a 


few suggestions which may prove 


helpful: 
1. Get acquainted with department 


other 
down in the company’s business. They 


managers and workers lower 
will be pleased to give you informa- 
tion and in many cases are closer to 


the situation than top management. 


2. Travel with your client’s sales- 





men—get the customer’s angle. 

3. Ask each salesman to give you 
the two most difficult problems he 
has to solve. 


4. Ask what 
their most difficult problems are in 


typical customers 





the use of your client’s product. 

§. Run down the answers to they 
questions—make them the basis fo 
sales bulletins even though this ma) 
not be a part of your service. 

6. All this, naturally, presuppos 
that you will continually dig into th 
and 


business and learn more 


mors 
about it. 

Before long, your very specializa 
tion on the problems and questions o 
the industry will make it possible fo: 
you to prepare service books or othe: 


that will bus 


accepted by management, not as ad- 


“know-how” literature 





vertising but as information of im 


portance to them and their custo- 





mers. This is not the easy way bu 
it is probably the only way to breai 
into a company like this, gain thei 
confidence, and do a real job for them 

In the case of many consumer prod 


ucts, the task is one of passing of 


How 


ever, in the case of technical product 


generally known information. 


like those sold by your client, the! 
problem is one of explaining and giv 
ing technical information rather thar 
Helpfu 


service literature is the best way your 


just telling a simple story. 

client can serve his customers. If vou 
provide this literature, in turn, it wil 
be the best way 


you can serve your 


client. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 32] 


War Work Out West A 


eye ordinarily is accustomed to per-} 
ceive in a fading light. 


While the Coast rapidly has been 


4 
approaching | self-sufficiency in its 
over-all industrial picture, the largely 
numbers of workers who migrated® 
here have saved more money than® 
ever befare. Banks are bulging with 
money. With the great influx of 
people, a shortage of housing and 
community utilities and services has 
developed. The Western states have 
thus been building up a backlog of 
construction and production of dur- 
able goods for the after-hostilities | 
period. ; 

If we think we have seen an indus- 


trial development on the Coast thus 
far, we shall probably see an expan- 
sion far greater in the days to come. 
In the next article in this series, we} 


shall examine in greater detail the 
postwar outlook for the Industrial | 
West. 
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sible {,44 Country. They're still pouring in. 
or other 

ill be ; > ; 

will i No, we don’t guarantee you'll get the same 
C as ad- 


of im/§ number of inquiries for your advertising. But 
’ Custo-§ cs 
vay bu) this Westinghouse campaign is a good yardstick. 
© break] | h , — 
in their [proves that getting results Is simply a matter 
x them i of using “know-how” copy to give helpful infor- 
er prod R 
sing oof mation about products, materials and services 
How 
rroduct 


nt, the! 


to the key men you want to reach. 


nd giv 


er thang) Lhey’re much too busy to read anything that 


Helpf . , ; —— - 
a is not directly tied up with their jobs. Give 

ty your ¢ 

If a them a chance to expedite those jobs —and 
it Wl : 
© vow they ll come flocking to you. 





r 

J 

Talk to them about their problems — in the 
- 4 pages of the trade publications they read for 
o per, ‘echnical information. Of course it takes a bit 


Bi aw 


of digging to unearth the precise data they 


s been 
in of want. The chances are you've got it available 
large : 

“ & 


grated i 


sham 1 P°*°**PONSORRCS COS E SES EReHEeeDEsenenseannaneesessoness 


right in your own organization. 
Let McGraw-Hill help you. 


In many fields we have interview reports that 
show what readers feel their problems are, in 


connection with products used by them. 


If you would like the complete story on the 
Westinghouse campaign it is available in Case 


Study form. 


This is just one of the many McGraw-Hill Ser- 
vices that are yours for the. asking — Services 
geared to keep war production lines moving 


at ever quicker speeds. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill man about them, 
or clip the coupon. (The Case Studies are 
complete campaigns of successful wartime 
advertisers, described in -detail, with industrial 
advertising shown in relation to other pro- 


motional activities). 


The McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


eee eee eee eee TOOTH eee Eee EHS 


with Research Dept., MCGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York, N.Y. 








ux of 
» and Please send the following studies and books on how to make Industrial Advertising do a bigger job: 
. ne ‘ CASE STUDIES: POLICY ANALYSES: 
“7 C0 Westinghouse Electric & C) Metal & Thermit Corporation C] The Top-Executive Goes to War 
a ae Manufacturing Co. C Plymouth Cordage Company (CJ The Sales Manager Faces the 
, a C) Aluminum Company of America () Gilmer Belting Company Minus-Quota 
cilities i 0 Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. —- Air Reduction Sales Company (C0 The Advertising Manager on 
CE. F. Houghton Company —) Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of “Industrial-Information-Please” 
ndus- f C) Continental Can Company Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
thus () John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
xpan- 
come. 
come NAME_ TITLE 
| the 


st rial COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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OWI to Broaden Service 
To House Organ Editors 


@ TWO roving reporters will be as- 
signed to ships returning from com- 
bat zones to collect data on how va- 
rious products have stood up under 
actual battle conditions, Ensign H. R. 
Bankhart told the wartime conference 
of the National Council of Industrial 
Editors’ Association, New 
York, May 17-18. This information 
will be released for use by house organ 


held in 


editors through the Office of War In- 
formation publication, Victory News, 
the 


Denlinger, editor of 


Sutherland 






irst Assistant — to a great 
industry all out for war—and 
First Choice of Advertisers 
who want to be sure of reach- 
ing men in the wood products 
industry who can say Yes or 
No and make it stick. 


“WOOD YOU BELIEVE 


in 19432 @ 


motion ? 


Think it over 









Published at Ls 
431 S. Dearborn St. ' 
Chicago, Llinois 


Tel.: Wabash 1000 
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IT>?": ©@ 
Billion Board Feet of lumber will be fabricated this 
year into products ranging from airplanes to xylophones ? 
@ That Wood will replace over 5 million tons of metal 
That “Wood Products” 
advertising aimed at wood aircraft and parts manufac- 
turers than all other publications in the field combined? 
@ That the versatility (and renewability) of wood rates 
this industry a tremendous potential for peace-time pro- 


and plan now to put your sales message 
before the actual and potential buyers in the entire wood 
industry through the pages of ““Wood Products.” 


god PRODUCTS 


OWI publication, told house organ 
editors. The publication will 
tell whom to address for specific data 
on product performance under war 


also 


conditions. 

Merrick Jackson, Western Electric 
editor, 
elected president of the association. 


Company house organ was 
The new vice-presidents are: A. E. 
Sheet & Tube 
Youngstown, Ohio; Miss 


Page, associate editor, Fac- 


Greco, Youngstown 
Company, 
Price N. 
Management and Maintenance; 
Aircraft 
Company, Santa Monica, Cal.; Frank 


fory 


Fred Coonradt, Douglas 


That 40 


carries more 


Vv. ¥Y. Office 
152 W. 42nd St. 
Telephone: 
Wis. 7-9043 


CQOQOOWUW 





Spaulding, Poole Brothers, Chicago 
and K. R. Tuttle, Stanley Works, 
New E. F. Phillips 


Britain, Conn.; 


Jr., Standard Oil of New Jersey, wa 


elected treasurer, and Clement | 
Trout, Oklahoma Agriculture and 
Mining College, Stillwater, Okla 


secretary. 

House Magazine Institute of New 
York, host to the NCIEA at the con. 
vention, elected Richard B. Williams 
American Telephone and Telegrap! 
Badeau 


Company, a 


Company, to succeed E. C. 
Nickel 


chairman of the institute for the en- 


International 


suing year. Ruth Boyse, United State 
Industrial Alcohol 
elected secretary, and Barbara Beach 


Company, was 


Consolidated Edison was made treas- 


urer. 


Industrial 








Hold Chemical Exposition 
In New York, Dec. 7-11 


The importance of the chemical 
dustry in the war effort is reflected in the 
announcement that the 19th Exposition 
of Chemical Industries will be held in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, Dec 
7-11. The program will feature the 
proper care and use of equipment in the 
chemical process industries. 

The show is one of few being held 
under restrictions by the Office of De 
fense Transportation designed to curtail 
unnecessary travel and shipment of display 
material and equipment 


Water Works Conference 
To Be in Cleveland June 15-18 


The American Water Works Associa 
tion Conference and exhibit will be held 
June 15-18 at Hotel Statler, Cleveland 
Heavy equipment will not be permitted 
unless it is in the vicinity of Cleveland 
and can be brought to the show wit 


the use of common Carriers 


Anson Meanor Heads 


Chicago Dotted Line Club 


Anson Meanor, Chilton Company, 
been elected president, Chicago Dott 
Line Club, succeeding Louis Brook: 
Jr., Concrete. First and second vice-} 
idents, respectively, are W. S. Cleve 
Case-Sheppard-Mann Publishing C 
ration, and S. W. Hickey, Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Company P 
Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, was made 
retary-treasurer 

Eight members elected to serve o1 
executive committee are: A. Hauptl: 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 
J. Calvin, Chain Store Age; Frank A 
Lederle, Haire Publishing Co.; Ch 
B. Groomes, Advertising Age; and | 
Brookman, Jr., Concrete. 
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Tomorrow Is a Lovely Day 





The statement that had the great- 
est impact upon us—of all those made 
at the NIAA regional meeting in 
New York, even greater than any of 
Bill Jack’s—was Harvey Conover’s, 
expressing his astonishment over the 
fact that, after his return from an 
England busy with the winning of 
war, most of his accumulated mail 
dealt with what we are now so pret- 
tily calling “winning the peace.” 
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This department has no quarrel 
with planning—it’s smart for 
company to have a long-range view- 
point—but it seems to us that the 
advertising profession has considered 
the war pretty well washed up—a 
closed book—when the facts of the 
matter tend to prove just the con- 


any 


trary. 

We haven’t reached the point yet 
can afford to decide that 
advertising Aas done its war job— 
and is now ready for grabbing off 


when we 


post-war markets. 

It was just the other day that Gen. 
Somervell indicated that our Allies’ 
armies will not be thoroughly 
equipped until near the end of this 
year, and our own Army not until 
late next year. 


Late next year, mind you, that’s 
1944. close to 1945. 
And some advertisers are apparent- 


ly believing that by 1944 we'll be 
well nto the Golden Era! 
Nuts. We'll 


see it, and meanwhile we 


when we 
insist ad- 


believe it 


Vertising can perform a more valua- 
ble service than describing the de- 
ligh of 
our initial successes, has no duck-soup 


a civilization that, despite 


guarantee of ever coming into ex- 
ISTE ce, 

s all right for Bill Benton and 
the planning committee he talks about 
(C.§.D.) and a few selected research- 
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Postwar Advertising . . . 


Six Wartime Advertising Themes 
... St. Louis Cards... and Blues... A Boo 








SAVE TIME IN WARTIME WITH 


Atlas High-Early Cement 


* UNIVERSAL ATLAS PRODUCT 





ers in each major plant to devote 
their attention to the future—for we 
want to be prepared to handle our 
postwar responsibilities right . . . but 
that’s no reason for advertising to neg- 


lect its wartime responsibility in 
favor of drooling over a Utopian 
future. 


If British manufacturers have got 
to the point—in their earnestness— 
when they’re all pooling their know- 
how even to the extent of revealing 
competitive secrets . . . then the least 
we can do here is to utilize adver- 
tising to help our prospects do the 
most intelligent purchasing and to 
help our customers make the best use 
of the equipment we sold them. 


e.g. 

So what do you do when you want 
to put your advertising into war 
service? 

First, you can provide information 
which will be helpful to a reader in 
making the most intelligent purchase. 
If you have reason to believe the mar- 


ket will benefit most by using your 
product rather than your competitors’ 
you say so—just as aggressively as if 
there were no war on at all. 


% Universal Atlas Cement Co. tells 
“How to Turn a Blueprint into a 


Bridge . . . QUICKLY:” 


Atlas High-Early gains strength rapid- 
ly. It produces serviceable concrete often 
in one-fifth the usual time. It saves man- 
power by releasing men for new jobs more 
quickly. It saves lumber because forms 
often can be stripped in 24 _ hours 
instead of 3 to 5 days. It shortens the 
time required for protection and curing 
by as much as 70%. It reduces overhead 
by saving time, manpower and equipment. 

Just to prove they’re not kidding, 
they append the story of “How the 
Little Pee Dee River was Bridged . . . 
16 Days Quicker.” So simple—a 
straight product-advantage story told 
quickly and with conviction by Rob- 
ert W. DeWolf of the New York 
office of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn. 


If your product story has a “save 
vital materials” angle, so much the 
better. A Westinghouse ad on “No- 
fuze Circuit Protection” states: “4 
Breakers Take the Place of 14—to 
save 18% copper, to save 38% steel, 
to conserve space, to improve circuit 
protection.” 

Or, in the line of providing product 
information, you can save buying time 
by offering pure information on what 
the product range of uses, 
types, applications. An ad on General 
Electric’s Plastic Division answers 
“What Is Injection Molding?” and de- 
scribes advantages, design character- 
istics, material suitable for injection 
molding, and items suitable to the 


is—its 


process. 

Or you can do what The Babcock 
6 Wilcox Company does and provide 
a chart for a guide in selecting the 
correct material (or size or model or 
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grade) for the use you have in mind. 
[See “Gallery.” ] 

SECOND, you can talk directly to 
technical men as does Revere Copper 
§ Brass Incorporated when describing 
why “Grain size is important in Cart- 
ridge Brass” as does du Pont in 
giving “Engineering Highlights about 
‘Plastacele’ "—typical uses illustrated 
and listed (commercial in one column, 
another ) 
and as, indirectly, does 


military in and properties 
charted 
National Tube Company in offering a 
“New Book of Facts on Aircraft Tub- 
ing,” covering “a convenient digest of 
government specifications and various 
other data on aircraft tubing which 
will be found helpful to both design- 


ers and builders.” 


te Trirp, you can use advertising to 
seek to answer problems which may ex- 
ist in the reader’s plant. National Lead 
Company describes this problem in 
the process industries, “When Equip- 
ment Has the SHAKES”: 


One possible source of trouble in such 


equipment its vibration The resultant 
dynam or tatigue stresses, acting in 
combination with corrosion, are destruc 
tive to acid-resistant linings or coverings 

more destructive than either factor 
ilone 

To help combat this stress-corrosion, 
Tellurium Lead offers two important prop 
erties First, it has the corrosion resist- 
ince for which lead is well-known. Sec- 
ond, it has improved fatigue resistance 
When tested in a Haigh “fatigue” test- 
ing machine, it exhibited a 60% greater 


endurance limit than lead without tel 


lurium 

This particular ad goes on to de- 
scribe how Tellurium helps cure oth- 
er troubles shows photomicro- 
graphically its finer grain structure, 
and presents quotes from happy users. 
A long-copy ad without a word being 
wasted, by Bennett Kolb of Mars- 
chalk and Pratt. 

Another 
Graton & Knight Com pany’s—‘Swap 
ping End for End Avoided Trouble at 
Blueprint-type 


problem-solution ad is 


the Packing Point.” 


drawings show a typical error in de- 
signing a packing and the design rec- 
ommended by G. & K. 
| See “Gallery.” ] 


FouRTH, you can present news, the 


engineers. 


way The Torrington Company does— 
news ot equipment doing important 
war work (with the help of Bantam 
Bearings, of course) or the way 
The Bristol Company does—reviewing 
wartime” to re- 


“food processing in 


veal “importance of automatic re- 
cording and control,” with the em- 
phasis on “4 Ideas Helping to Insure 


} Square Meals.” 
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How to Keep Acuts Working tor Victory 


han 3) sy 
WHEN EQUIPMENT HAS THE ‘ ake 








TELLURIUM LEAD 


FirTH, as suggested earlier, you can 
use your advertising to tell how your 
product should be used or operated. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Com pany, 
as one of a “series of informative 
messages concerning the meaning and 
significance of commonly used tests 
and terms employed to describe the 
oils,” 


characteristics of lubricating 


tells what “pour point” means and 
indicates its significance to the user. 

MacWhyte 
Short Breaking-in Period Extends Wire 
This is Number 14 of a 


informative articles on how 


Company advises “A 
Rope Life. 
series of 
to get the most out of wire rope. It 
is directed to those who want to do 
everything they can to lengthen wire 
rope life and conserve steel.” 
Crescent Tool Company, as No. 10 
in a series of “How to Do It,” de- 
scribes and illustrates—in extremely 
lucid prose—“How to Use Light 
Pliers for Telephone, Radio and Sig- 


nal Work.” 


Here is the proper way to grasp a light 
diagonal plier The little finger “inside” 
the handle provides a counter pressure to 
hold the jaws apart Pressure of the 
thumb stabilizes the tool and helps main- 
tain desired jaw opening. Some mechan- 


Here’s one section: 


ics include the third finger with the 
little finger “inside” the handles, using 
index and second finger for “outside” 


pressure 


A-B-C. but that’s where 


green workers are starting—at A. 
Osmose Wood Preserving Company 


Pretty 


of America, Inc., uses photos and very 


brief copy (“1'4 minutes reading 


time”) to show how Osmoplastic 


should be applied to a utility pole to 


protect against groundline decay. 


[ See “Gallery.” ] 
And StxtH, you can offer mainte- 
you'll = find 


nance suggestions—and 





frequent reviews of that type of id- 
vertising in past issues of this depart- 
ment. 

St. Louis Cards . . . and Blues 

The Copy Chasers were by proxy 
in St. Louis last month. Sixteen 
Missouri members of NIAA took deep 
breaths, rubbed their rabbit’s feet, 
promised to be good, and then let us 
—via Ralph McGraw—take their ad- 
vertising apart, in public. Ralph got 
back safely, so nothing terrible hap- 
pened, and since one of the provisions 
of the affair was privilege to us to 
pick up the chips where they fell and 
use ‘em to construct this month’s 
article, here goes. 

As had happened previously at the 
Rockford NIAA [See IM, 
Feb. °43 P. 99] selections from the 
campaigns submitted were 
while ROM’s familiar baritone recited 
The Copy Chasers’ comments. Those 


chapter 


screened 


comments went something like the 
following, and while you may per- 
sonally be no more interested in how 
St. Louis fares at our hands than you 
are in the political habits of 13th Cen- 
tury Persia, nevertheless, we've select- 
ed from our remarks certain passages 
which have a point to prove along 
lines that should be of general interest 
and may give you a new thought for 
the day. 
you get every month, just more of it 


In other words, it’s what 


from St. Louis—and why should you 
kick anyway: if you’re not from St. 
Louis, there’s no danger of your name 
being at the end of a Boo. You can 


read in comfort. 
. y 
In the letter accompanying Frank 
Adam Electric Company advertising, 
the following statement of problem 


appears: 
Due to the fact that practically 

the output of our factory enters into 

War Production—most of it in the 


struction of new plants or the expat 


or remodeling of existing ones—we 
faced with the same problem as ) 
others: What Shall Be Our Advertisi: 


Objective During the War Period? 


To The Copy Chasers the problem 
appears to be no problem at all— 
nothing to compare with the dilemma 
of less fortunate firms with no mat 
ket or just Uncle Sam or perhaps 4 
The solution 1s 
so simple (see our opening remarks 
that we wonder why Frank Adam 


brand new market. 


arrived at it the long way ‘round, 
to wit: 


Because so many advertisers were 


ing up the defense angle and “waving 
the flag,” we felt that this was being 
overdone and that to follow suit would 
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ait M & A is the engineering magazine of both the metal-producing and metal- 
fem working industries. Its readers are the engineers who are solving the design— 
ok deep production—purchase problems of today—and who will find and buy the answers 
a4 or] to the postwar problem of even better products at lower costs to insure employ- 
heir ad- ment and profits. 

i These men urgently need practical information on materials—-methods—equip- 
visions J ment for war and postwar production. M & A gives it to them every month in 
se oad the features listed below—information timed to their needs—tuned to their prob- 
nonth’s lems—organized for easy use. 











recited 
Those 
ke the 


y per- 


at the FEATURE ARTICLES: Outstanding for engineering usefulness; each checked by the Advisory 
<i a Board. Most articles tell how to solve a current problem, but some “review” material is 
IT 1 
ceeeall included. Note the balanced coverage of metal- production, foundry practice, metal- 
working, and engineering design. 
ENGINEERING FILE FACTS: A new and immediately popular section of engineering data 
sheets—specially prepared practical pointers on processes and procedures, and tabu- 
n how lations of design properties of engineering materials. 
an. you | 
h Cen- | 


select- 


THE PRODUCTION FRONT: Interpretive summaries of news and views—ways and means 
—and other important material from the Washington and War Production fronts. 


assages 





METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING SHOP NOTES: Pages of practical hints by experts in all 


nterest L— industries, covering methods—equipment—design—application—materials selection. 
ht for 
what — MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE: A handy, useful listing of manufacturers’ helps—plus a 


handy coupon for ordering material listed. Over 50,000 requests came to M & A direct 
in ‘42, plus thousands that went to manufacturers. 


d you 


mm St. 
name § METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING NEWS: The latest information on methods—equipment— 
pli finishes — materials — processes — products — designs — applications — people — plants 


; — Societies. 
Fra nh 


ising, — TRENDS: Concise, pertinent comment on the shape of things to come in Production—Fabri- 
oblem & cation—Treatment—Application of metals. 





all of & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING DIGEST: Digests of important material from other Ameri- 
ary i can and foreign sources .. . helping the busy engineer keep pace with current vital infor- 


mation. And here again—something of practical value for each of the five major branches 
of the field. 


blem METALS AND ALLOYS’ editorial excellence and usefulness has built an engi- 
all— neering audience of 15,000 subscribers in the metal industries—your largest buy- 
ing market that will continue into the postwar unchecked. 
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Magazine of the Metal Industries 


943 “BRANCH OFFICES: 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago— 1133 Leader Building, Cleveland—12 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 
Duncan A. Scott & Co., Western Pacific Building, Los Angeles and Mills Building, San Francisco 
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<&——= The “Gallery” 


make us “one of the crowd.” We de- 
cided, therefore, to continue straight prod- 
uct advertising, covering the relation of 
(our) products to War Industry. 

The plot is unnecessarily complex. 
Boy meets girl—market needs product. 
Boy loses girl—market doesn’t know 
about So the advertising 
tells about product—and boy gets girl. 
No need to do good product adver- 


tising just because other people are 


product. 


doing ‘“‘flag-waving” advertising—do 
good product advertising, say we, be- 
cause it’s good business. 

It so happens F-A advertising is on 
the OK side; we mention the matter 
merely because we suspect some ad- 
vertisers are tackling their problems 
the hard way, when the boy-girl plot 
is so simple, and so successful. [See 
“Gallery.”’] 

But here’s what we call a real prob- 
lem—one to keep an advertising man 
“The Barry - Wehbmiller 
Company manufactured 
bottle - washing and ‘in - the - bottle’ 
before the 


war. The plant is now devoted 100° 


worrying. 
Machinery 


pasteurizing equipment 


to war production. It is now becom- 
ing difficult to supply repair parts; 
so, for all practical purposes they are 
out of business.” 

Well, the 


people running Barry-Wehmiller re- 


So what would you do? 


membered that it often takes several 
years to make a sale, so they decided 
to advertise just the same—first, to 
help keep present customers’ equip- 
men in operating condition; second, 
to urge those customers (and natur- 
ally the prospects) to start planning 
for the future, keeping in mind the 
improvements B-W is going to be 
offering. 

That’s the right strategy for the 
Frank Adam 


conditions, but unlike 


Electric, whose ads were better than 
their motive, B-W, well-intentioned, 
does some pretty weak advertising. 


One ad shows a group of B-W instal- 
South 
countries, an eagle, something about 
“United Nations at War,” 


tremely little of a constructive nature 


lations in various American 


and ex- 
about 


the avowed helping to keep 


equipment in operating condition. 
“Keep your machines well oiled,” is 
the extent of the help; there must be 
more to maintaining the complicated- 
looking machinery than the A-B-C’s 
of elementary shop practice. 

B-W’s postwar planning campaign 
[see ““Gallery’] hasn’t any greater 
; the same old 


amount of meat, just 


postwar ad—promises of great but 


vague things to come, and like so 






much postwar copy, nothing specifi- 
cally identifiable with Barry-Wehmil- 
ler, except the name at the bottom. 

In what was the first appearance 
of “OK As Inserted” in INDUsTRIAL 
MARKETING, an ad on Buss Fuses was 
selected as one of the best five of the 
month. 
on a Bussman ad in the August 1936 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING: “It 
dificult to avoid giving Nod 
Number 1 to the two-page 
spread entitled ‘Fuses Made to Pro- 
tect—Not to Blow’—an ad for Buss 
Super-Lag Regard the ele- 
ments that found a place in the rath- 


Here’s a quote of a comment 


was 
color 


Fuses. 


er homely but easy-reading layout; 
idea—'The Super-Lag’; 
slogan—‘Your sprinkler heads don’t 
open should your 
fuses?’; owner benefit—‘You, too, can 
prevent shutdowns 
caused by needless blows’; testimonial; 


basic sales 
needlessly —why 

the recurring 
picture of product; sketch of an in- 


stallation; ‘reason-why’ copy; strong 


plug for booklet. A healthy Nod 


Number 2 to H. Von P. Thomas, 
merchandising manager, Bussman 


Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
for a selling advertisement. Otto Keil 
did the layout and art work.” End 
quote from August, 1936. 

Practically a description of the 
1943 model—and still good. 

The purposes of Century Electri: 
Company advertising were declared as 
follows: (1) to familiarize motor buy- 
ers with Century special advantages; 
(2) To establish Century as a leading 
producer of specialized motors; (3) to 
make servicing of motors easier through 
distribution of helpful bulletins; (4) 
to achieve continuity through the use 
of a big red “C” trademark. 


A certain market requirement in 


motors is “Protection against falling 
solids 


Century advantage is “The top halt 


and dripping liquids.” The 


of the motor is closed.” How about 
you ask? 
enters at both end and is discharged 
the shaft line.”” We like this 


ad. Problem and answer neatly ex 


ventilation, “Cooling air 


belo Ww 


pressed in a few words, in big type 
Anybody with such a worry will & 
flagged. Others pass on, but with th 
impression gained that Century does 


The first 


worry—can_ gel 


have advantages. reader 
with the 
more facts if he reads on. 

One of the latest Century ads, illu 
trating a new campaign, is shown 


We think this is a ne 


for during-the-~ 


the one 


“Gallery.” 
way of selling 


and after-the-war both at the san 
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@ Lamson and Sessions, through Stephan National In- 
dustrial Advertising, has been pumping facts and infor- 
mation to design engineers through the pages of 
Product Engineering. 

These ads have “paid out” for this concern — and 
here’s why — in their own words: 


“We are doing an educational job that offers reliable, 
useful information on a subject that is not too well 
known . . . Replacement of well-informed engineers by 
younger men with less experience, compels the new 
men to draw upon all available sources of ready-to-use 
information in a manner not encountered before for at 
least twenty-five years. Up-grading employees evidently 
can be done in part by modern advertising, however 
prosaic the product may seem... 

‘We feel we can expect some benefit, first, in good 
will, and second, in generating the feeling that our 
company, after seventy-five years of service, has accumu- 
lated a lot of experience that, if the reader will ask for 
it, will make his buying of bolts and nuts a much easier 
task. Frankly, since our salesmen have no magic carpets, 
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advertising is the only means of conveying accurate 
information of the kind we have to give to a great mass 
of bolt users on an ‘over-night’ basis. Telling half a 
million industrial men who read business papers once 
a month exactly the same story we want them all to 
have, would be an unsurmountable task for any sales 
organization. 

“Reader response in actual inquiries is very high. 
We have begun to expect an average of five to ten 
inquiries a day, every day of every week, since that is 
what we are getting. We are catering to a hand-picked 
mass of readers who are hungry for information. We 
have so much experience to give out to readers that our 
greatest problem to date has been to select the most 
vital, fundamental kinds of information that can be 
grasped readily and quickly from the printed page . 
We try to make the reader feel that we are putting 
‘know-how’ at their disposal without any strings, nor 
do we even bother to ask for an order — since we are 
a 100% war industry now.” 


That’s the story. You, too, can help these men do 
their wartime job of making our armament tops in effi- 
ciency and can help them plan products for the 
peace to come, Help them with facts — through informa- 
tive advertising in Product Engineering, and you'll get 
dividends today and tomorrow. 
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time. Here’s a real improvement on 
the “alter-ego” idea. Mr. Now says, 
referring to the half-closed feature: 
“Look at the Century Form J Motor 
— it sheds chips like a duck does wa- 
ter.” Mr. Postwar says: “That's fine 
—I’ve got to take advantage of every 
detail to protect production.” In 
other words, if you’re eligible today to 
buy a Century, here’s one reason to 
buy a Century if you’ve got to 
wait for peace, the same reason is a 
good reason for remembering Century. 

We think A. B. Chance Compan) 
advertising is catalogy, rather than 
“Tell-All”—and there is a difference. 
“Tell-All” involves a certain amount 
of sales appeal, rather than just out- 
and-out exposition of facts and fig- 
ures. 


It’s the advertising man’s func- 
tion to take the information and sim- 
plify it, explain it, dramatize it, sell 
it. Much of A. B. Chance advertis- 
ing could be simplified, at least. 

For example, in the ad shown in 
“Gallery,” the information is not pre- 
sented in a form making it easy for 
the reader to find out what he wants 
to know. Headline is OK, but the 
top illustration could have been omit- 
ted, since it merely duplicates what is 
shown below. That introductory para- 
graph is awfully wordy: 

Today's pole line construction calls for 
speed without waste Anchors need to 
be carefully chosen for their adaptability 
to soil and guying conditions. In many 
cases, one type, and often one size, an 
chor can be used to do the entire job, but 
one type and size just won't do the job 
as it should be done under all conditions 
That's why Chance anchors are made in 
so many types and sizes. That's why you 
can conserve time and materials by mak- 
ing your selections from this complete 
line of anchors that meet all require- 
ments The information given here is 
brief, but it will serve to show what can 
be expected of the various types 


Those thoughts could have been 
expressed in 
Then the 


each 


much neater fashion. 


information referring to 
wouldn’t 


graphic style have done the trick, with 


picture—why tele- 
a couple of the most significant words 
headlined? Or perhaps all the infor- 
mation could have been classified in 
chart form, permitting the reader to 
identify his 


own requirements and 


then locate the proper Chance anchor. 


Mind you, we don’t say this is bad 
advertising; it just might have been 
made a little easier to digest. In an- 
other ad, involving instructions, the 
idea of numbering the steps rather 


than using “first,” “then,” “next,” 


“after,” would have been helpful. A 
pretty good formula for writing in- 
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structions is “Here’s how to do it— 
1, do this; 2, do this” and so on. 


% A Curtis Manufacturing Company 
ad, reproduced nearby, does exactly 
that. There’s the information, neat- 
ly organized, with illustrations to en- 
liven the instructions. Note that the 
pictures aren’t fundamental to the 
understanding—we all know, for ex- 
ample, that “lubrication” means put- 
ting oil on something—but they make 
the ad interesting from a let’s-say 
psychological point of view. Notice 
the copy style—under “Servicing,” 
for example: “Drain moisture from 
air tank at least weekly, preferably 
every day. When replacing head gas- 
ket, secure proper grade of material 
from manufacturer—do not use paper 
or soft rubber.” Twenty-nine words, 
that’s all and that’s enough. This is 
the teamwork of L. C. Blake, 
advertising manager and Oak- 
leigh R. French, agency head. 


James R. Kearney Corporation ad- 
stand some of the 
The 
products are quick cures for ailments 
and really could stand a little sock- 
In the ad shown in “Gallery,” 
the scene is defective dead-end insu- 
The job is be- 


ing done without shutting off the 


vertising could 


technique used to sell liver pills. 


croo. 
lators being changed. 


power. How about, for a headline: 
“Hot—but Safe!”? Then, for a 
subhead—"‘Kearney Hi-Line Tool En- 
gineer Shows Lineman How to Make 
Replacements Without Shutting Off 
Vital Service.” Maybe that’s not all 
it might be, technically, but it’s a 
thought anyway. Rest of the ad— 
very OK. 

If it is at all possible for you to do 





what Lincoln Engineering Company 
has done, by all means—do it. The ad 
shown in “Gallery” is the kind engi- 
neers love. Engineers, designers and 
most production men, in fact are 
picture-minded people, and _ illustra- 
tions like this one make copy almost 
unnecessary. In this case, copy tells 
about a manufacturer who was “using 
a hand method of lubrication, and 
some bearings were missed entirely 
with resultant bearing failures and 
shut-downs.” The picture is the an- 
swer to his problem. 


And now, proceeding alphabetically, 
we come to some analogies, the prod- 
uct of the Medart Company. We in- 
sist again that the only advertisers 
warranted in using analogies are the 
brewers and distillers who are forbid- 
den by law to employ reason-why 
copy. Analogies, we further insist, 
are kid stuff. Isn’t there something 
besides baseball to be said for Medart 
V-belts [see “Gallery”]? Why com- 
pare a V-belt to a pitcher’s grip? 
Seems to us that a pitcher’s fingers 
resemble a leather belt closer than 
they do a belt of this type. Doesn't 
the American Leather Belting Associ- 
ation have a symbol built around 
“Grips like a hand”? That’s the 
trouble with analogies—they can be 
used to symbolize anything. And 
that copy—‘Medart ‘Groove-Grip’ V- 
belts have plenty on the ball.” That 
idea wouldn’t rate a passing mark in 
freshman composition in high school. 
Another ad in this series makes more 
of a point of the analogy—it com- 
pares the anti-slip construction of the 
belt to a golfer’s grip. Quote: “It’s 
almost human! Just as your muscles 
bulge when flexed for power, so Me- 
dart V-belts bulge for a power grip 
around the sheave . . . thus providing 
the side wall pressure that ‘grips the 
groove’!” But there’s another V-belt 
manufacturer—Gates—who sells _ this 
idea so much better—without resort- 
ing to athletics. 


We feel Medart’s advertising re- 
flects too great an ambition toward 
outstanding appearance — admittedl 
achieved—and very little attention to 
putting across a sales message. The 
only worth while elements in this ad 
are the second paragraph of the cop) 


block—referring to over 1,000,000 


pattern combinations in Medart’ 
files . . . and the box which lists som 
of the special machines made by Mé 


dart during the past year. Why not 
start right there and go on the wa 
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The Welding Engineer 
DOMINANT TODAY 


WELDING as an Industry has earned 
world prominence as a major factor in the 
success of war production lines. Again, in 
war-inspired maintenance and construc- 
tion technics Welding has produced bet- 
ter ways of getting things done that have 
permanent implications for the industrial 
activities of the post-war world. Weld- 
ing's colossal growth of 430% between 
1938 and 1942 is only one of the many 
facts that indicate its technics to be part 
of a new industrial revolution of methods 
and means. Welding is one of today's and 
tomorrow's best markets. 


AN UNEQUALLED growth in circulation 
and advertising finds The Welding Engi- 
neer dominant in its market today. (From 
1939-1943 A.B.C. paid circulation up 
76% and advertising up 370%.) New 
subscribers, like the old, are from the 
cream of the expanding buying power in 
this market. Growing paid circulation and 
rising advertising prove that editorial 
leadership has created a true responsive- 
ness and dominance in a market of top 
war importance and post-war promi- 
nence. Today, The Welding Engineer 
carries 40° more advertising than any 
other publication in the field. 


MARKET forecasts for Welding show that today's users on tanks, ships and planes will be tomorrow's 
users on pre-fabricated houses, locomotives, automobiles, home appliances and hundreds of other 
major products. Welding has proved itself a superior, flexible fabricating process for war or peace. 
Tremendous advances have been made possible by Welding in heavy industrial maintenance. In 
addition to heavy fabrication and heavy industrial maintenance, tomorrow's post-war Welding market 
will include the purchasing power of thousands of new job shops in rural and metropolitan commu- 
nities for lighter repair and maintenance work. The Welding Engineer is dominant in a market 
where the advances prompted and generalized by war will remain as permanent technics and 


practices of peace. 


and in TOMORROW'S Huge Post-War Welding Market 
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Mensanto Chemical Company does? 


%& This is wonderful advertising, in 
our book (see cut nearby )—arresting, 
interesting, clear, significant, impres- 
sive. It ran in design papers, and we'll 
bet it got as close to 100 per cent 
readership as any ad can get. See 
what’s in it—photo of product 
product name 


headline mentioning 


and benefit achieved . - . brief, easy- 


reading copy revealing advantages 
stemming from the Monsanto material 
used, comparing with former meth- 
od... closeup of product and sketches 
breaking it down unforgettable 
logotype . . . reminder of other prod- 
ucts in the family and a swell 
close giving credit for the design to 
somebody else, asking that an “assist” 
be given to Monsanto technical serv- 
ice engineers. 

Incidentally, you read last month in 
this area about the Aluminum Company 
of America campaign discussing ma- 
terials competitive to aluminum with 
copy we called “generous, inspiring, 
effective,” because it gives those other 
materials credit where due and dis- 
claims any interest to claim aluminum 


Well, Mon- 


santo comes up with an ad, reproduc- 


is best for everything. 


ing Alcoa’s ad on plastics, and hand- 
ing the compliment right back. Al- 
coa, in effect, has its say, which starts 
off “Nothing that an aluminum man 
can have to say about plastics can add 
to their virtues or subtract from their 
very Then 
Monsanto has its say which is first to 
credit its competitor for talking good, 


genuine __ possibilities.” 


common sense, and then to explain 
what plastics will do and what they 
won't. Monsanto ends up: “Frankly, 
as one of the nation’s largest producers 
of plastics, Monsanto would rather lose 
some of those close decisions than 
win with a job which plastics could 
not handle. In the long run, one such 
misapplication can lose more business 
for plastics than losing a dozen close 
These ads are the most 
of the 


our opinion—they prove that adver- 


decisions.” 
encouraging event season in 
tising can be intelligent and fair and 
do a grand selling job without claim- 
ing the world. 

These Monsanto ads were written by 
J. H. Leach of Gardner Adver- 
tising Company. 


Prestite 


Company advertising is—quote: “To 


Purpose of Engineering 
bring to attention of aeronautical en 
gineers and sub-contractors of air- 


plane parts a list of new and constant- 
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ly changing products of vital impor- 
tance in the building of military air- 
craft.” Trouble with this campaign 
is that the products described aren’t 
“new and 
Three ads were submitted, one with a 
September date, December, 
and one about Gremlins that was un- 
dated but probably because 
Gremlins are just getting hot as an 
advertising gag. Well, the 
advertised in September’s are the same, 
plus one, that are used in December’s, 


constantly changing.” 


another 
recent 


items 


and December’s seven are repeated in 
the Gremlin one. That’s not what we 
call building up an impression of con- 
stantly new developments. We rec- 
ommend to Prestite: forget trying to 
chew over the same old cud—write 
some new ones with plenty of wallop 
and conviction and evidence of suc- 
cess, about each of the seven prod- 


SUNNEN 

PRECISION 
HONING 

MACHINE 


GIRLS in ‘TEENS 











ucts. A lot of advertising is guilty 
of this tiresome fault—a little effort 
could turn the facts into real sales 


appeal. 
% We liked the way Sunnen Prod- 


ucts Company expressed the reason 
why it is advertising: ““To show war 
manufacturers a new method for hon- 
ing small diamaters.” Simple, isn’t it? 

And the ad reproduced nearby is a 
pip. Timely, direct, informative, 


convincing. 


handling jobs in 


Girls in ‘teens are 
“tenths.” 
they can be trained for such accurate 
work in a few hours. That's only one 
reason manufacturers of combat equip 
ment and munitions have adopted the 
Sunnen precision Honing Machines. The 
guaranteed accuracy (.001”) and super- 
smooth finish (2 to 3 micro inches) as 
sures fewer rejects and interchangeability 
of parts These advantages not only 
speed production, but prevent waste of 
vital war materials. 


And under that subhead, “Low in 
cost—easy to operate,” you find such 
important information as the price (a 
rarity in industrial advertising), the 
fact that no jigs or fixtures are need- 
ed, and the range of diameters. The 
cuts at the left are typical examples 
of work performed on this machine, 
with a brief description of quality of 
the job. A wartime medal to Oak- 
leigh R. French of Oakleigh R. 


French Associates. 


We sometimes wonder, as we find it 
so easy to criticize other people’s ad- 
vertising, what we would do if w 
were in charge of their advertising. 
For example, the advertising of Vestal 
Chemical Laboratories, Inc. It seems 
to us that the copy on Pyra-Seal is 
the same copy that has always been 


written for floor finishes. Here it 1s: 
Protected Beauty Pyra-Seal Protects 
and Beautifies Wood Floors Pyra-Sea 


treated floors have that rich, lustrous 
ish that enhances the natural beauty 
the wood a cheerful, easy-to-clea! 
economical-to-maintain floor that is 
excelled for classrooms, halls and gymna 
sium trafhe. But even more important 
is the fact that Pyra-Seal beauty lasts 
long. It's protected beauty yt 
Seal protects your floor investment.” Its 
a good ad for maintaining floors, but 
no particular ad for Pyra-Seal 


So we would ask ourselves—How 
economical is it to maintain? How 
long does it last? What has it got 
that makes it better than other floor 
finishes? As a matter of fact, what 
Pyra-Seal? 

Another Vestal ad is subject to the 
same These phrases +e 
always appearing in advertisements, 


criticism. 
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New, by popular demand of oil industry operating men. A complete Reference Issue, 
comprised entirely of technical papers presented at meetings of outstanding engineering 
rotects societies. 


ra-Seal 


alg ) Never before has such a valuable collection of facts appeared in one issue. It will be a 


1s 
ymna 


uty . . . . 
| | reference, a textbook for years to come. Your advertising can receive this same reference value 
—so speak with authority, in an authority—THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER. 


Plan your advertising now for this Reference Issue—it offers the impact and follow-through 
that only THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER can deliver. 


The Magazine of Methods for Operating Men 
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and they little—“There’s 
nothing better,” “has proved itself,” 
“the easiest What makes it 
the best? What proof is there? Why 
is it the easiest way? We're all so 
careless with these Don’t 
write them unless you really mean 


mean so 


way.” 


words. 


them. 

One of the campaigns submitted 
to us by Wagner Electric Company 
almost falls into the same classifica- 
tion of “careless copy,” except that 
the writer was apparently more con- 
scious of specific sales points rather 
than general claims about “best” and 


“easiest.” After the broad statement 
“CoMax is the finest,” he 
all the good characteristics a brake 
lining should have, without troubling 
himself to substantiate his claims: “It 
is ideal for quick, safe, smooth stops. 
It is long-lived, has reinforced back- 
ing, is non-compressible, uniform in 
texture, easy on drums, ideal for quick 
stops, quiet and smooth in operation, 
and age-proof.” Then he concludes: 
“In short, Wagner CoMax is the an- 
swer to the demand for a dependable 
and high quality brake lining.” Now, 
what does it all add up to? Just an- 


itemizes 
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carrying out the war program. 


and supply firms. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


and PAPER WORLD 





















WAR DEMANDS STIMULATE DEVELOPMENTS 
OF NEW TYPES OF PAPER 


oo paper and pulp mills are devoting a large per- 
centage of their energies to producing materials for 


Pulp made from pulpwood and other substances, as well as 
twenty-nine types of paper and paperboard, and a number 
of paper and paperboard converted items are declared es- 
sential by the War Manpower Commission. 


What does this mean? It means that production, engineering 
and technical executives in this industry need current up- 
to-date information and counsel from machinery, equipment 
Every manufacturer that supplies this 
industry should recognize this fact. 


The Paper Industry and Paper World 
is in tune with conditions within the 
Industry and is effectively serving its 
readers and advertisers. 
a big job! It’s the only ABC Monthly 
serving the Industry and has highest 
mill circulation. 
you to use to reach this important 
Market. RESERVE space while it’s 
still available. 


Complete factual data on request. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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other brake lining whose manufactur. 
er would like you to believe it has 
extra value. The question is—does 
it really? What gives it those attri- 
butes, all in a measure that makes it 
“The finest in molded brake lining”? 
Even the testimonial—the least sophis- 
ticated reader knows that no product 
is so poor that it has mo one to say a 
good word for it. A touch of reason- 
why, and this ad would have been 
swell; lacking it—just another ad. 
The Wagner ad reproduced in “Gal- 
lery,” though, really gets down to the 


reason-why that industrial purchasers }} 


want to know about. 
right, telling about the brake system 
—‘‘1. Easy one-point adjustment . . 
2. Exclusive anti-drag device ... 3. 
They have hardened pins, knurled to 
prevent rotation.” And so on. Look 
at that cut. It shows how the rein- 
forced backing of the lining permits 
deep seating of rivets. This ad shows 
plenty of evidence of the type of 
thinking some of the other Wagner 
ads badly need. 

And as for White-Rodgers, we can 
only say that any remarks from us are 
superfluous. The product—automatic 
temperature modulation equipment— 
is secret in nature and cannot be de- 
scribed in advertising. “All that is 
possible to say is that they will do 
certain things. Other things that they 
will do can only be inferred because 
of restrictions by the Army.” A 
sample is shown in “Gallery,” but 
copy is identical throughout, the il- 
lustrations varying. The first in the 
series, according to the Chairman of 
the Board, inspired 100 per cent re- 
sponse—replies from all of the twen- 
ty-four major prospects for their air- 
plane controls. All we can add to that 
is—“OK As Inserted.” 


Boo-of-the-Month: To the mag- 
azines which accepted this “‘testi- 
monial” (at regular rates) as to the 
inadequacy of industrial advertising: 


97 WORDS and NO PICTURE 


We like pictures. Even when 
can't find time to read magazines, we like 
to look at the pictures—often they can 
tell a complete story. 

They can't tell OUR story. 

We make torque motors, but the rea! 
ly important thing about these motors 
won't show in a picture—it’s engineering 
service. Specializing in custom-built mo- 
tors for specific installations, we create 
from your specifications the exact torque 
motor for any given job. 

Come to think of it, word's don’t do 
much better than a picture. But results 
speak for themselves and we can show 
you lots of those. 
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be de. AMONG BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS AND CONTRACTORS 


hat is 

rill do R 

t they ; ecasde e e e PRACTICAL BUILDER does not emphasize any 
Ree: ' : PRACTICAL 7 Bl } particular type of building but stresses rather how to put building mate- 

ee : BuLOER ae rials together in every kind of building. This is the common problem of 

. A pay all builders, large or small. For example, a small builder in Olathe, 

” but Wires : : / ny Kansas, discovers a way to save lc per square foot on a concrete barn 

: , floor. This money-saving hint appears in PRACTICAL BUILDER and is 

he il- - ; 3 taken up by every contractor who can use it, whether he be building a 

in the lien ainiites and Gite anne ta residence, a church, a store or a bomber plant. 

an of | 9 space will be more popular in Because, as its slogan says, it is ‘The How-To-Do-It Paper” for all kinds 

it re- ae Sane CanOSna. of builders, talking their common language, it is also the building paper 
™ that has been able to amass the largest circulation among builders who 

marek will read and believe your message when it appears in the pages of 

r air- i <, their No. 1 publication. 

» that “4 Circulation: 70,000 net Subscription rate: $4.00 for 3 years 

mag- Because e « « BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS prepares building 

testi- material dealers for any eventuality, whether new materials, restrictions, 


} management, merchandising, post-war building or any other problem. 
> the ’ To quote a recent instance, an ordnance plant near Little Rock, Arkansas, 
was in the market for 300 over-head doors. One of the lumber com 

. . & panies in town secured the names of manufacturers of this type of door 
FE — . 5 from the January Catalog issue of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, for which 

hoderr hon ) i . they paid $1.00, and as a result of this $1.00 investment secured a 
ee on es. from the Swedish. J $17,000 order for these doors. 


> can — Because of its editorial policies, BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS naturally has 

— h ju grown until today it has the largest circulation devoted exclusively to 
t building material dealers, with an average of 3.7 extra readers per 
, . copy—readers who can and will influence the sale of your products 
‘ today and for the post-war period. 


ering e 2. r 4 | Circulation, 12,276 net Subscription rate: $3.00 for 1 year 


a: Inaytsnr 
i home of the future. ublications _ Publishers to the Building Industry 
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Trends 





marketing procedure, 


A review of cenditions within industries which influence industrial 


written by editors of business papers 





Foresee No Postwar Surplus 
Of Construction Equipment 


@ ON PRESENT PROSPECTS the 
construction industry is going to be 
faced with a shortage of good con- 
when the war 


struction equipment 








GE NERA, 
_ “ANAgep 


A i 
A. \ 


ends; and very probably the qualify- 
ing adjective “good” should not be 
used. Here are some of the reasons 
there should, at least, be no worry 
expended on a possible over-supply. 

For the past six months or more, 


new construction 


practically all 





The PLANT SUPERINTENDENT Rounds Out 
the CYCLE of BUYING INFLUENCE 


The Plant Superintendent, with 
his over-all interest in produc- 
tion and maintenance, com- 
pletes the Cycle of Buying 
Influence in a typical industrial 


plant. He generally “sits in” 
when major decisions are 
made. Each of the other men 


has a voice, too, in deciding 
which machines and which 





supplies shall be purchased— 
and you must reach them all. 
That's why more and more ad- 
vertisers are relying on THE 
TOOL & DIE JOURNAL ... be- 
cause our editorial and circula- 
tion policies are built around 
the CBI formula. We deliver 
your story to the cream of 


America’s industrial purchas- 
ing power. 





equipment has gone abroad, either to 
our own armed services or for lend- 
lease account. These demands seem 
sure to continue, because of the tre- 
construction forces in our 
armed services; there are 200,000 
Seabees in the Navy and probably 
400,000 engineer troops in the Army, 
three times as many as in the last 
war, and they all need equipment. A 
significant fact is that power shovel 
and crane manufacturers can run at 
capacity for eight more months on 
the orders they now have. 


mendous 


Since Pearl Harbor, all new con- 
struction equipment has gravitated, 
by purchase or recapture, into the 
hands of the Army and Navy. Now, 
the great pool of equipment owned by 
the Corps of Engineers is being broken 
up, the good machines going abroad, 
and those not so good being used for 
troop training and for airbase and can- 
tonment This pool 
therefore will not be hanging over the 
postwar market, as some manufactur- 


maintenance. 


ers have feared. 

The War Production Board has or- 
dered all equip- 
ment to be pooled under the auspices 
of the state highway departments, 
so that it may be available for civilian 
maintenance work. All this equip- 
will be old 


the war’s end. 


local government 


ment 


Plainly, the concern with respect 
t@ construction equipment in the im- 
mediate postwar period should not be 
over-supply, but with a 
shortage; it is doubtful 
equipment shipped abroad will ever 


be brought back, and it seems certain 


with an 


very that 


that the equipment left in this coun- 


try will be worn out on essential 


maintenance before the war ends. 
Under 


ment might be a limiting factor in 


such circumstances, equip- 
getting a large postwar construction 
program under way quickly. The 
would be in the 


in construction 


pressure therefore 


direction of a boom 
equipment manufacture, rather than 


of a slump. Here is another phase 


of postwar planning that will soon 
need consideration.—WaLpo G. bow- 
MAN, Editor, Engineering News- 
Record. 


All Divisions of Ceramic 
Industry at Boom Pace 
@ IN THE 


glass division of the 


ceramic industry, the flat glass and 
plate glass section is doing con 
ably more than it was believed could 
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hat talks about “throughput on the process 


... also names your product as a must! 


Over the phone this voice may say 
“figure out the heat loss on the new 
evaporator” or “tell me the power 


consumption on those new pumps. 


\ “foreign” language to the average 


person! 


But it’s native language to an execu- 
live, engineer, chemist or production 
thief in the Chemical Process Indus- 
All of these men think, talk, 
“rite and read their own peculiar 
Janguave. They read magazines edited 


aries. 


for them—in this language—like the 
three shown on this page. 

But these men don’t specify!” you 
say. No? Can you imagine one of 
these men dreaming up a new sub- 
sutute material plan and not making 
sure he has the right product or proc- 
ess te 


T hes 


new 


carry out the plan? 


men are always looking for 
ivs of doing things. They get 
rome of their best help out of adver- 
tisiny§ And when they see, or hear 
Bbout. a needed product or process 


Rhey « t fast. 


Give them the facts about your prod- 
uct or process. If it can deliver—you 
may hear the same voice over the 
phone calling for more details. 


Automatic Audience Selection 


Which do you 
reach in the Chemical Process Indus- 
tries? You can select your audience 
through the publications shown en 


“voice” want to 


this page. 


You can appeal to engineering-minded 
men in the Industrial Edition of In- 
dustrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
You can reach laboratory workers in 
the Analytical Edition of the same 
publication. You can talk to news- 
minded men through the NEWS 
magazine. 


Whichever you select, you will be 
talking to men who think in engi- 
neering and chemical terms, yet 
specify in simple words—men who 
are often not available to salesmen 
—men who will be led to your prod- 
uct through advertising alone. 


READ BY MEN WHOSE 
SPECIFICATIONS STICK 


| INDUSTRIAL 
_ ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


NEWS. 


Li ALL 
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be expected. This is due to the fact 
that government construction is still 
at a high point, and much of the pro- 
duction is going in that direction. 
There is a definite move to relax re- 
strictions on civilian home construc- 
tion so that glass should see an imme- 
diate increase in that field. 

The glass container division is at 
present oversold by twenty per cent 
and is now producing eight per cent 
over the 1942 figure. 

Glass tableware is another industry 
that is considerably oversold. In 
spite of the expansion in many fac- 
tories making tableware, the plants 


still cannot cope with the demand. 
New products have come into the 
field, which further magnify the glass 
business. For instance, glass gages 
are a prime factor in replacing special 
Structural glass is expand- 
ing its uses. Fiber glass without a 
doubt has made tremendous strides 
during the war, and new uses are being 
found for it daily. Foam glass, high 
silica glass and optical glasses are 
others which are figuring in markets 
in increasing quantities. 

In the pottery section of the cer- 
amic industry, we find the artware 
division working at capacity making 


metals. 














—in BRICK AND CLAY RECORD 


Plant executives told our editors that equip- 
ment needs are uppermost in their minds— 
not only for the present but for the big post- 
war construction business which they feel 
certain will benefit them. 
quoting brick and clay plant executives on 
their immediate buying needs and naming the 
equipment required, is yours for the asking. 


A new bulletin 





Refractories bulletin tells why. 


Would you believe it? — Without the brick industry there would 
be no tanks, guns, ships nor power to produce them. Our special 











manager. 
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—in CERAMIC INDUSTRY 

Although very active now, the glass, pottery 
and enamel industries promise even better 
post-war possibilities for the use of your ma- 
terial and equipment. 
of the present and post-war trends in ceramic 
products demand is given in a 12-page book- 
let available to the alert sales promotion 


WRITE FOR THESE BULLETINS—THEY 
WILL HELP YOU TO PASS ON REAL WORTH- 
WHILE ASSISTANCE TO YOUR’ SALES 





NEW YORK 


An editorial analysis 


PLANNING EXECUTIVES 


Publishers to the Building Industry 
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truly American designs. No longer 
are they relying on foreign designs to 
copy, but a definite American trend 
is being developed. The electrica 
porcelain field has suffered slightly in 


its regular production, but with thf 


addition of high frequency insulator 
made of talc, the additional busines 
has more than replaced what has been 
lost. The steatite business alone grew 
from a $500,000 business in 1941 tw 
a thirty million dollars in 1942. 

Floor and wall tile and sanitarywar 
have followed the trend in civilian 
construction, but both types of 
plants have inaugurated other prod- 
ucts such as artware, steatite, fireplace 
grates and other products which have 
brought the plants back to somewhat 
of a normal production. 
and semi-vitreous porcelain have been 
producing beyond what was considered 
peak production. 

With sixty-five per cent of the 
vitreous china plant production going 
to the armed forces, they are unable 
to cope with the regular hotel and 
restaurant trade demand, and the back- 
log building up is considerable. Semi- 
vitreous porcelain plants have been 
working at capacity because of cur- 
tailed foreign importation with an 
expanded buying power in this coun- 
try. 

In the porcelain enamel division, 
enameled cooking ware is working at 
about capacity, with the government 
taking most of the production. Re- 
cently WPB has contemplated releas- 


ing more steel for civilian use in this | 


branch. Household enamel such as 
refrigerators, stoves and washing ma- 
chines have naturally felt the force 
of the war. However, recently WPB 
released 148,847 mechanical refrig- 
erators frozen since February, 1942. 
In addition, authorization has been 
given for the manufacture of 210,000 
non-mechanical refrigerators by June 
30. The estimated number to be 
made in 1943 is 600,000 non-mechan- 
ical refrigerators. This compares to 


pre-war production of 200,000 per 


year. 
This, however, is not the entire 
picture. Fifty per cent or more of 


the enamel furnaces have been con- 
verted to heat treating steel for mil- 
itary uses. Therefore, the enameling 
industry is in general doing very well. 
On the whole, the entire ceramic in- 
dustry is working very close to | 
peak production, and the outlook for 
the immediate future is a continuance 
of the present rate.—J. J. Svec, \an- 
aging Editor, Ceramic Industry. 
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U/ ENTIRELY TO REPORTINGA .- 
SPOT ANALYZING and FORECASTING 
EACH WEEK THEJNEWS 
OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
* 


NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS WILL BE THE 
@ NEWS GF BUSINESS FOR GENERATIONSTOCOME ¢ 


RAV IY vacazinl DEVOTED 


ENTIRELY TO REPORTINGA. - 
SPOT ANALYZING and FORECASTING 
EACH WEEK THE,NEWS 
OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
* 


NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS WILL BE THE 
. 4 NEWS OF BUSINESS FOR GENERATIONS TOCOME € 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 68] 


Washington's Postwar 


ernment. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the National Housing Agency, 
the Department of Commerce, the 
Federal Reserve Board, Federal Works 
Agency, Federal Power Commission, 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, and 
many other departments and agencies 
have branches or individuals who are 
collecting data on postwar problems 
and opportunities and, in some in- 
stances, going further into the devel- 


opment of plans. Several of these 
agencies are working in close collab- 
oration with various private postwar 
planning groups—both the industrial 
groups and those connected with uni- 
versities and privately endowed or- 
ganizations. In fact I think a great 
deal more postwar planning is being 
done by private agencies than within 
the government itself, and the more 
important of these agencies main- 
tain close contact with the govern- 
ment. 

The nearest thing which the gov- 
ernment has to a central planning 


agency in the domestic field is the 








Fie 


ALL DRESSED UP AND 
NO PLACE TO GO ? 


When this war is over, the 
manufacturer of construction 
equipment or producer of ma- 
terials who is now “too busy” 
to maintain his contacts with 
normal, peace-time markets is 
going to find himself “all 
dressed up and no place to go” 

. equipped with modern, war- 
expanded facilities for produc- 
tion but lacking the sales out- 
lets for his product. 


In the Illinois-Indiana-Ohio 
market, Construction Digest 


provides an easy and inexpens- 
ive means of keeping old cus- 
tomers and gaining new ones 
because the 8,000 contractors, 
engineers and public works offi- 
cials who will do the peace- 
time buying in this important 
field are regular readers of 
Construction Digest. Make sure 
that you and your product have 
“some place to go” tomorrow 
... by advertising regularly in 
Construction Digest—TODAY! 


ONSTRUCTION §JIGEST 


IlMinots 
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Indiana Ohio Public Work 


Indianapolis 


National Resources Planning Board 
This is a staff agency of the White 
House. It works largely on special 
assignments. This board has made 
extended studies of a few postwar 
matters, and has issued suggestive 
memoranda on others. On some 
matters it is a fairly reliable index of 
the consensus of the administration, 
on others it is not. 


As to many subjects, therefore, 
postwar planning on the domestic 
front within the government can be 
stated only in terms of objectives or 
trends of thought. As others, spe- 
cific recommendations have been 
drawn by one or more agencies. But 
these in many cases have not yet been 
formally adopted by higher policy- 
making officials. There are, however, 
a few fundamentals on which there 
seems to be agreement: 

1. The primary economic objec- 
tive must be full production—what 
the National Resources 
Board calls “a dynamic expanding 
economy on the order of 100 to 125 
billions national income.” 


Planning 


2. Free enterprise should and will 
continue to be the backbone of our 
economic system. 

3. The end of the war will find 
a tremendous piled up demand for 
goods and services within our own 
country, quite apart from the vast 
demand from abroad. This domestic 
demand will be backed by a large 
individual 

4. For some years after the war, 
except for a brief transition period, 
a boom is far more likely than a de- 
pression. 

§. The war 
economy should be relaxed or altered 
gradually. The penalty for dropping 
them abruptly would be a very seri- 
ous inflation followed by other calami- 


accumulation of savings. 


controls over our 


ties. 
6. The social services—insurance, 
health services, educational facilities 


and opportunities, and so forth— will 
be expanded, probably not all at once, 
but gradually or intermittently over 
a period of years. 

Now let’s get 
more specific problems of the transi- 


down to a few 


tion from war to peace. 


1. The demobilization of men trom 


armed services and war indus!rics. 
At least three government comm't- 
tees are working on this. The trend 


of thinking, insofar as it has emer ed, 
is toward some kind of dismissal  13¢ 
or allowance, paid in installm: ts, 
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A PENTON PUBLICATION ¢ PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


If what you make goes into, or on any machine or appliance from a radio 
to a flying fortress — from a wrist watch to a locomotive — your advertising 
in MACHINE DESIGN gives you complete coverage of this tremendously 
important market, reaching the Design Executives of every plant. For 
further details write for new booklet ‘’Getting it Specified’’ which analyzes 
the market by products, location, and financial ratings, and tabulates 
MACHINE DESIGN’s coverage. 


of pecial interest lo Post-War Lenners 











q —— 
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comoined with a big program of edu- 
cation and retraining. 


probably will be more than adequate 
for national security. 





special financial aid in getting started 
again. 





2. Demobilization of war plants. Certain plants, especially those en- The reconversion of most plants 


Here we must rely tentatively on the gaged in making and loading ex- making semi-finished or finished mil- 
suggestive memorandum of the Na- plosives, probably will be kept in itary equipment probably will have 
tional Resources Planning Board, stand-by condition. to extend over a considerable period 
largely because no other government Plants making multiple-use com- and be assisted by priorities on mate- 
agency has got around yet to out- modities won’t, as a rule, require rials and special types of labor. 
lining a program. This memorandum much reconversion. To maintain Plants not desired for conversion 
may be summarized briefly in this those engaged in producing raw ma- or stand-by use should be dismantled 
way: terials, temporary stockpiling may be or used for storage and other local 
A few types of war plants probably necessary while other industry re- purposes. Usable machinery and 
will continue production of military converts, equipment may be moved to new 


Some abandoned buildings 
should be used for the 
strategic and materials, so 
long as any doubt remains about the 


goods—although in most lines the Many plants which had to close locations. 


stocks of military equipment on hand during the war probably will need storage of 
a —— critical 


THE MERCHANDISE MART BUYERS’ GUIDE * WOOD WORKING DIGEST 


security of foreign sources of supply. 

bé This, it must be emphasized, is 
We Need only a sketchy preliminary memo- 
randum. The agency best situated to 


supervise this phase of demobiliza- 





tion is probably the War Production 
Board. The demobilization 
probably will be governed very largely | 
by the information supplied by indus- 
try itself as to its future plans. 


Machine Tool Blue Book” 


Say Hundreds of Government War Executives 


Materiel 


actual 


Shipyard Superintendents, Air Force Supervisors, Foremen of 


Arsenals and hundreds of Government officials in similar positions—men 

havi thority ¢ if buy h tities of material and equi t The National Re ces Pl ng 
aving authority to specify or buy huge quantities of material and equipmen e Nationa esources anning 
for war production—request the Blue Book and give positive evidence of Board, however, lays down a few 


using it. Here's what some of them say: ; . 
b ; " other guideposts. In releasing gov- 
Has value in locating sources of supply. . - s 
“Have made several inquiries concerning material advertised in your 
Blue Book and purchased some.” 

“Of definite value by introducing new tools and providing sources of 


standard machines." 


ernment-owned plants for conversion 
to civilian production, monopoly con- 
trols should be prevented: the dis- 
: tribution should be reasonably wide. 
Very wsotul in procuring Machine Toots.” Attention should be given to a more 


‘Used a great deal in procurement of machine tools, etc." ; ; : , 
desirable regional allocation of manu- 


“Invaluable in my search for various small machine accessories.” , ; re 
" ‘ , facturing. The government should J 
Have purchased a great deal of machinery and supplies through its ‘ ‘ 

advertisements." stand ready to grant low-interest 
“Would be lost without it." loans to projects approved for con- § 
“Beneficial through its ads and many helpful articles.” version. Consideration should be 


re 


“Of much value in writing requisitions.” given to the formation of mixed 


A big help in ordering machine tools.” private-government corporations in 


A great help in selection of equipment. certain industries of critical import- 


Send for Brochure confirming these statements. ance in wartime and in which the 


OTHER HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


The only digest magazine covering 
all branches of the wood working in- 
dustry, especially manufacturers of 
the new plywoods, compregnated 
woods, etc. 

America's Industrial Equipment Re- 
sale Mart. 

The Directory of the world's largest 


government has made important war- 


time investments—industries such as 


aluminum, magnesium and other basic 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST metals, synthetic rubber, some chem 
icals, shipbuilding, and aircraft. 


This 


quite a large shelf of public works 


same agency has lined up 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINERY 
REVIEW 





That is one of its standing assign 





THE MERCHANDISE MART — Merchandise Mert of ments. The primary purpose of this J 
BUYERS GUIDE Directories of industrial machinery is, of course, to encourage an orderly § 
and equipment to be circulated in ic work >ram—i sontrast 
INDUSTRIAL EXPORT snd eaginment te be cirulsted jp | public works program—in contr 
to the traditional congressional pork 


and Portuguese editions. 


CATALOGS 


barrel or the makeshifts to which the 
government relief agencies so often 
resorted in the thirties. This reserve 
can be drawn upon as the need a 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINERY REVIEW * MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK * INDUSTRIAL EXPORT CATALOGS 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 542 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


ZT 





Unquestionably the construction of 


public works will be resumed {ter 
the war. The size of the program 
presumably will depend largely on 


a ie 
general economic conditions. ny 
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Fe - IN CHARGE OF 
nversion §& 
sly con- 
: TOMORROW 
y wide 
an 
/ manu- Someone—somewhere—sometime, in nearly every forward-looking organiza- 
should | tion, becomes a “Vice-President for TOMORROW." 
- Planning and developing now for the future, these are the men to whom you 
. : want to direct your advertising. 
mixed The automotive industry has converted to a 100°, war materials basis. From 
= history, it's safe to say that they will convert back to civilian automobile 
imp production immediately the production of war materials can be reduced or 
ich ‘ stopped. 
nt wal The production of automobiles will be the first major industry to come back— 
such as | it always has. The big question is, will the automotive and aircraft manufac- 
er basic | turers need the increased plant facilities they have acquired for war purposes 
c for production in peacetime? If not, what will the facilities be used for? 
r How far will these two major industries encroach upon other industries in 
ned UP J their effort to make use of facilities and keep men at work? 


AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES reaching 40,000 general adminis- 
trative executives, engineers and production men is going to the "Vice- 


: men Presidents for TOMORROW." 


ontrast With an 86.6°/, subscription renewal rate it is evident that they regard it as 
indispensable to their present and future needs. 
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SAA AUTOMOTIVE ced Aivacteon MDUSTRIES 


X ny i ; A CHILTON Publication @ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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economists, of course, favor the use 
of public works to help take up 
slack in employment and stimulate 
economic suspect that 
no matter what administration is in 
power, public works will be used 
for that purpose whenever a serious 
or prolonged recession occurs. The 
prevailing view in the government 
now is, however, that the need for 
this compensatory use of public works 
is not likely to arise for some years 
after the war. The government 
seems to look forward rather to what 


recovery. I 


intended first to bring public facilities 
up to a suitable standard, and then 
to develop further the nation’s eco- 
nomic resources. 

The potentialities of housing bulk 
large in the calculations of several 
government agencies. At least a 
dozen schemes for encouraging new 
housing and wiping out the slums 
are in the mill. I have no idea which 
of them will materialize—but we all 
can see that the nation needs a vast 
amount of new and better housing, 
and, one way or another, I suspect, 





might be called a normal program, 





it will get that housing. 





When You Take That ‘’Mid - Year’’ 
Look at Your Marine Schedule 


Better see if you have all the 
information on MARINE EQUIPMENT 


When you made up your 1943 advertising schedules 
last Fall, MARINE EQUIPMENT was “on the ways.” 
Launched in January, in just five months it has become 
a vital working tool in the hands of more than 9,500 
executives, production and operating men in more than 
2,000 shipyards and ship operating companies. 


In just five months, more than 60 manufacturers of 
marine equipment and materials have contracted for 
advertising space in MARINE EQUIPMENT. And that 
number is growing daily as the active reader interest 
stimulated by MARINE EQUIPMENT'S editorial policy 
of product information exclusively becomes more 
evident. 


Your advertising message to shipbuilders and ship 
operators registers most efficiently when placed along- 
side reading matter that they are searching for page- 
by-page. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT offers you the most complete 

coverage of shipbuilding and ship operating companies 

and the deepest penetration to “buying influences” 

within those companies. On both the Atlantic and 

Pacific coasts it delivers maximum coverage of builders 

and operators. And in the Great 

<_< Lakes-Mississippi Valley region, 

where the marine industries are 

tremendously active, its circula- 
tion is unmatched. 


W rite today for 
complete information 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1940 Daily News Bldg., Chicago, IIL 








The National Resources Planning 
Board also has set forth a compre. 
hensive program for the expansions 
of social services. This was worked 
out in collaboration with other goy. 
ernment agencies responsible for ad- 
ministering the social service programs 
already in existence. It can therefore 
be taken as a program of the present 
administration. However, it is laid 
out in terms of objectives. The de. 
tails have not been filled in. [fr 
contains nothing which most Amer. 
icans, probably, do not consider de- 
sirable. And, although dollar esti- 
mates are lacking, the total cost 
probably would be well within our 
capacity at a national income of 100 
billions or more. I should assume 
that no matter what administration 
is in power, social insurance and the 
social services will be expanded. The 
main argument is likely to be over 
ways and means, including the inci- 
dence of taxation. 

I have touched only on a few of 
the principal trends in postwar think- 
ing and planning which are visible 
in the government. As I said, in 
many directions the thinking is ex- 
ploratory and tentative. It has not 
jelled. And the planning that is 
done by industry itself will have no 
small influence on the planning by 
the government. 

A good deal of the thinking in the 
government, especially about internal 
affairs, probably will not jell until 
the war ends and the decisions as to 
action have to be made. In this con- 
nection, we should consider the pos- 
sibility that the war in Europe will 
end earlier than the war against 
Japan. In that event, a partial de- 
mobilization is likely to begin. We 
probably will have enough, or more 
than enough, of certain types of 
weapons for the war against Japan. 
At the same time, we will be called 
upon to begin rehabilitation and re- 
construction in portions of Europe. 
As a result, some industries may be- 
gin to reconvert to peacetime produc- 
tion. If the war ends in that way, 
Europe first and the Pacific a year 
or more later, demobilization is likely 
to be less of a shock than if the 
wars against both major enemies end 
with simultaneous abruptness. 





Columbus Agency Adds Accounts 


John Stover Advertising Agency, Co 
lumbus, O., has been appointed to handle 
the advertising for Hoosier Engineering 
Company, and Chase Foundry & Mfg. 
Company, both of Columbus 
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Work injury is a ruthless enemy within, always on the job in 
our war plants, working overtime on the day shift, on the night 
shift to sabotage production. Here is one year's casualty 
list—1!9,000 killed, 2,000,000 wounded, 250,000,000 man-days 
lost—enough to build 500 destroyers, 260,000 tanks, 20,000 
Flying Fortresses. 





Advertisers who want a 
strong link with the war- 
time public, advertisers who 
plan now for tomorrow, can 
increase the score against 
this menace to industrial man- 
power, can make their serv- 
ices to the nation a part of 
the vision of management 
and labor and of all the other people who live and work in 
war-plant communities. 


Advertisers can place their names on theatre screens in the 
cities and towns of industrial America—as sponsors of the first 
and only Job Safety motion-picture advertising campaign— 
produced under the supervision of the U. S. Department of 
Labor and its National Committee for the Conservation of 
Manpower in War Industries—a committee staffed by 600 
volunteer top-flight industrial safety engineers. 


Advertisers interested in preferred coverage before this cam- 
paign is offered for general sponsorship should wire collect 
for a Screen Broadcasts representative to call. Films can be 
seen, if request for screening is included in wire. 


Verne Zimmer, director, Labor Standards Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, says, ''! believe that our Screen Broadcasts 
Job Safety Campaign will be tremendously effective in arous- 
ing safety consciousness among America's war workers, by 
dramatizing the basic principles of safe work practices”. 





od 


Campaign Facts 


Can reach potential weekly audi- 
ence of 80,000,000 by sight, sound, 
action in ONE medium. 


Provides 12-month schedule of 26 
subjects—one screened every other 
week at every performance during 
week—screening guaranteed. 


Can be sponsored nationally, sec- 
tionally, locally —sponsor selects 
communities, theatres — sponsor's 
message ends each subject. 


No production cost—low distribu- 
tion rates cover everything. 


Write for Job Safety Campaign 
guide book. 


Campaign Subjects 


STYLES FOR SAFETY (Women at 
War)—Why and how of hair, feet 
eye protection; do's and don'ts o 
clothing, jewelry, lifting. 


TOOLS ARE TAME—Safe ways to 
handle hammer, screw driver, 
wrench, chisel, file. 


MUZZLED MACHINES — Takin 
bite out of lathe, plane, drill, 
power saw, milling machine. 


HORSEPLAY VS. HORSESENSE— 
Correct conduct with air hose, 
arcund machine, in washroom. 


PURELY PERSONAL—Sanitation on 
and off job, safety in home and 
on street, logic of correct diet. 


SCREEN BROADCASTS x 923 15th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“The National Network of Theatre Communication” 


DISTRIBUTED—In Southern, Atlantic and New England States by Motion Picture Advertising Service Co., Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana 
In Northern, Mid-Western and Western States by United Film Ad Service, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 36] 


Practical Postwar Plan 


est, and most important part of our 
planning; the research and 


study of all problems leading to plans, 


actual 


decisions, and accomplishment of our 
goal. 

As it is always wise to plan for 
the unexpected, we started with the 
The first thing 
we did was to take stock of all com- 


short term program. 


pany owned equipment and our per- 
sonnel—a breakdown analysis of jobs 


—how many are the result of war 


£000 Buyers 





This gives us a picture 
that may be compared with pre-war 
figures and the difference will show 
how much expansion has occurred 


production. 


and the possible extent of shrinkage 
when the war ends. In other words, 
we want to anticipate the worst but 
plan for the best. 

Consideration should be given to 
what happened after the last war. 
The company’s past history should be 
scanned closely and pre-war policies 
methods should 


be brought up-to-date and a careful 


and merchandising 


analysis made of past sales and mar- 


And No Other Medium Covers Them 






























Significant Facts 
Value Products. $1,000,000,000 


ae 1,000,000 h.p. 
i wscee ome 4th Largest User 
Employees .......... 260,000 


Chemicals and Minerals 
purchased. . . 57,000,000 tons 
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NEW YORK 


Only in Ceramic 
Data Book—the Annual en- 
gineering handbook con- 
taining operating data used 
by plant executives and 
technicians of glass, pottery, 
enamel, refractories and 
clay products plants — do 
you obtain full coverage of 


these active markets. 


77°, repeat busi- 
ness, over a period of 22 
years, of advertisers who 
have renewed their space, 


speaks for itself. 


Publishers te the Building Industry 






PORTLAND 


-~ LOS ANGELES — 


kets. By following trends, it will 
be posible to decide how much of the 
old business will be available and 
can be recaptured. 

This matter of trends is very im. 
portant as it can indicate future mar. 
of unemployment, the 
money prices, government 
policy and possible participation jn 
industry and many other important 


kets, extent 
market, 


factors vital to your future. We 
believe that, wherever possible, some. 
one should be assigned to this work 
as a special and individual task. 

Our research and study of distriby- 
tion has brought out the major mar- 
kets in which we can expect to par- 
ticipate, consumers’ needs, weakness 
and strength of old methods of mer- 
chandising, the type and amount of 
advertising necessary now and in the 
future, competition, possibilities of 
export, training of salesmen for a 
more intelligent handling of available 
markets and it has made possible the 
setting up of a strong merchandising 
program. 

We are spending considerable time 
on the assembly of a postwar library 
which is kept up-to-date. Pamphlets, 
magazines, articles, and newspapers 
are scanned each morning and di- 
gested into a weekly letter for man- 
agement under certain major head- 
ings, such as: Labor, Competition, 
Government, Financial, Markets, New 
Developments, etc. 

The different problems from one 
group will often interlock with those 
of another. Thus the study of mar- 
kets may bring forth a potential need 
that can be turned over to the devel- 
opment department, and an analysis 
of lost business will provide informa- 
tion for future research. 

Production will be affected by dis- 
tribution plans and development ac- 
complishment, but there are many 
current and separate production prob- 
lems. We are contacting all employes 
now in the service to ascertain their 
present training, and if possible, future 
intentions with the idea of trying to 
provide the right jobs for them. A 
study of women employes may bring 
out the fact that most married women 
will return to homes after the war, or 
that there will be an increase of female 
shop labor in days to come. The con- 
dition of equipment, its conversion 
and the possibility of obtaining new 
equipment for new products or 
replace worn out machinery, are all 
important production problems. 

It is realized that individual needs 
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Measured reader response in first quarter. 


1943 





Measured reader response in first quarter. 


In spite of innumerable problems busy plant 
executives and engineers have to solye—prob- 
lems growing out of new production programs, 
material and equipment shortages, manpower 
shortages, wartime maintenance, and what not 
—they still find time to read some industrial 
magazines more than before. 


The measured response from readers of 
INDUSTRY and POWER during the first three 
months of this year reflects this trend—show- 
ing an increase of 21.6% when compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Busy executives and engineers seldom read 
such magazines for pleasure. They take time 
to read because they need help and information. 
They are “paid” to read the editorial articles 
and advertisements which provide information 
to assist in the performance of their jobs. 


An increase in reader interest is readily un- 
derstood by those who have actively followed 
the contributions INDUSTRY and POWER has 
made to the “know how” of plant conversion, 
war production, plant protection, and wartime 
maintenance programs. Every issue carries 
several factual meaty articles sel-cted because of 
the specific information and help they provide. 
Not glamorous articles but practical, down-to- 
earth, wartime editorial assistance. 

Obviously the increased reader interest car- 
ries with it an increased opportunity for adver- 
tisers to serve the busy executives and engineers 
in 35,000 of America’s finest plants who are 
searching for usable information. The friends 
you win now by supplying vitally needed infor- 
mation and suggestions are important. They 
will remember your products and your engineer- 
ing knowledge and skill. 


Maujer Publishing Company .. . . St. Joseph, Michigan 


INDUSTRY an POWER 
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and the type of product manufactured 
will greatly vary, and will determine 
what planning system should be set 
up. The size of the organization will 
methods used for 
Depending on the nature 


also influence the 
planning. 
of the business and its peculiarities, 
the speed of reaching your goal will 
conclusions 
and plans will be completed weeks or 
months before the war’s end, others 
immediately afterwards, and many, 
later. We 
case the use of all 


change. For some, all 


recommend in 
available 
tools or personnel, but additional help 


JULY 


months 


every 


when necessary. Small firms may not 
be able to set up separate departments 
or hire additional men for this work. 
When research work must be done 
for which you are not equipped, join 
one or more of the research groups, 
and read some of the excellent books 
that have been written on this sub- 
The Committee for Economic 
great as- 


ject. 
Development can be of 
sistance to you. 

We do not that the 
approach to postwar planning should 
be purely selfish. Coéperation with 
local groups and a combined study 


recommend 


the SAE Journal's 


MID-YEAR 


WAR -ENGINEERING ISSUE 


Design, testing and per- 
formance treatises by leading 
military authorities on air- 
craft, tanks, trucks and mobile 
ordnance, based on their use 
in actual warfare. 


C. F. Kettering's forecast 
of post-war automotive engi- 
neering and research. 


Reports of the proceedings 
of the SAE War Materiel 
Meeting (Detroit, Mich., June 
9-10) and the SAE Diesel En- 
gine and Fuels and Lubricants 
Meeting (Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 2-3). 


ADVERTISING FORMS 
FOR JULY ISSUE 
CLOSE JUNE [5th 


Aa 
ae. “ 
PB x < e 
c Spe. 
oe , 
ed 








SAE Journal 


published by 
Society of Automotive Engineers 





29 West 39th Street 






e New York, N. Y. 





of common problems will greatly help 
and strengthen local conditions, ang 
in so doing, aid you. The action thy 
taken will support state activity and 
national efforts, and we all want tha 
But we believe that the individy 
firm, community, state and goverp. 
ment planning should be developed 
in that sequence in order of im. 
portance. Only by recognizing this 
and planning logically and building 
soundly will free enterprise survive, 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 49] 


Editorial Competition 


may be technical or non-technical and 
may concern any problem or need of 
the field served by the publication, 
Entries will be judged by the impor. 
tance of the need or problem of the 
industry; the originality of the meth- 
od of compiling and presenting the 
facts; usefulness and value of the re- 
search published. This classification is 
intended to recognize and encourage 
leadership by business papers in the 
interests of their readers. 


§. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. A_ special 
award will be made in the classifica- 
tion of the most outstanding typo- 
graphical excellence maintained during 
the year; this for the purpose of 
recognizing refinements made in pub- 
lications of established high standards 
of design. 


All entries will be judged on the 
importance of the subject matter and 
its value to the field served; the orig- 
inality of the material; timeliness; 
and the skill with which the material 
is written and presented. 


The competition is open to editors 
of all business papers published in the 
United States and Canada, without 
restrictions as to type of publication 
or group affiliations. Each editor may 
make as many entries as he cares to in 
any or all of the various divisions. 
Entries must be made prior to Aug. |, 
1943, and awards will be announced 
and presented at the September meet- 
ings of the New York and Chicago 
Chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. Entry forms 
and complete regulations will be made 
available to all business paper editors. 


In last year’s competition, 119 edi- 
tors made a total of 308 entries. 
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PLANT-PRODUCTION 
DIRECTORY 





Mewslelier 





vVOL. 1, NO. 4 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


A Conover-Mast Publication 





—_—_— 


Saving Time 
For War Industries 


Publishing has been rated an es- 
ential activity by the War Man- 
power Commission, and we think it 
deserves that complimentary classi- 
fcation. However, we like to feel 
that we are doing something of di- 
rect value to the war effort to de- 
serve the title of “essential” that has 
been bestowed upon us. 

For example, we at Plant-Pro- 
duction Directory get a bigger kick 
out of enthusiastic letters received 
from war industries regarding their 
use of the book than anything else 
that happens in our business day. 
We realize that when the busy exec- 
utives engaged in turning out the 
munitions and equipment that are 
helping to win the war can save 
valuable minutes or hours through 
reference to Plant-Production Di- 
rectory, that much additional man- 
power can go into speeding up pro- 
duction, which should be the goal of 
everybody just now. So we hope 
you will be just as thrilled as we are 
to realize that manufacturers who 
contribute to the valuable product 
information service represented by 
our book are not only promoting 
their own businesses, but doing their 
bit to aid in faster and bigger pro- 
duction of the essentials of war. 


“Buyers Refer 
To It Constantly” 


If you don’t mind, we'd like to 
support our case regarding service 
rendered in war industries by a few 
direct quotes from the people who 
are doing this mighty job of war 
production. Here's one from the 
Scioto Ordnance Plant of the 
United States Rubber Company, 
Marion, O., which says: 

“The copy of Plant-Production 
Directory we now have has been of 
great use in the purchasing depart- 
ment at this plant. Our buyers refer 
to it constantly.” 

And then comes a letter from an 
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executive of Continental Motors 
Corporation, who says in unqualified 
terms, “We have not only found 
Plant-Production Directory com- 
plete but concise, and it is referred 
to more than any other two direc- 
tories in our office. We not only use 
the directory as a daily reference, 
but other departments of the com- 
pany have found it to be of much 
assistance.” 

And you know what a big factor 
in war production International 
Harvester has been. Well, this big 
company is also among the enthu- 
siastic users of Plant-Production 
Directory. Here’s what the company 
Says: 

“One or more sections of this di- 
rectory is used practically daily. 
During these critical times we have 
made several contacts and secured 
delivery of materials through this 
directory.” 


Buyers Manufacture 
The Sellers’ Orders 


You don't really sell your prod- 
uct—you just make it possible for 
the buyer to order it from you, by 
having information regarding it and 
how to get it constantly available in 
his office. When we talk about 
Plant-Production Directory being 
useful and a time saver in the offices 
of big producers of war materials 
and equipment, that’s just another 
way of saying that it is helping to 
manufacture orders for suppliers of 
those plants. 

So we weren't exactly bowled off 
our feet, though highly pleased, to 
be told by an advertiser in Plant- 
Production Directory recently that 
he had received an $83,000 order 
through an inquiry from the direc- 
tory. And the fact that this manu- 
facturer had never before heard of 
the inquirer wasn’t too remarkable, 
either; American industry has al- 
ways been big, and it is even bigger 
as a result of war expansion. No- 
body’s prospect list is complete, and 





nobody's salesmen call on every- 
body. 


Are You Represented 
In the Spring Edition? 


Are you among those present in 
the Spring, 1943, edition of Plant- 
Production Directory? A lot of new 
advertisers were included, putting 
information about their products in 
the sections in which they are listed 
as suppliers. That’s one very simple, 
inexpensive way you can help buy- 
ers to order your products. 

We have delivered 12,500 copies 
of the Spring Edition, and it’s go- 
ing to be working for the next 
twelve months as a valued source of 
buying information in as many 
plants. And 12,500 more will go out 
next fall. If you missed out on get- 
ting into the Spring Edition, don’t 
overlook putting up your sign in the 
Fall Edition. 


Big Buyers Use 
Several Copies 


As another slant on our service of 
the war industries, you may be in- 
terested to know that we have just 
sent two additional copies of the 
new Spring Edition of Plant-Pro- 
duction Directory to the Oldsmo- 
bile plant of General Motors Corpo- 
ration as a result of a request by 
wire from this great organization. 
These copies were supplied without 
charge. Our controlled distribution 
plan is based on getting this unique 
buying service into the hands of 
those who can use it to advantage— 
and you'll agree that Oldsmobile 
certainly qualifies ! 

Incidentally, if your own purchas- 
ing department needs a copy, send 
for it. You'll understand then why 
it is the preferred source of indus- 
trial buying information—especially 
in the war industries. 
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Unless otherwise noted, ¢ 


NOTE: The following 


Pages 
1943 1942 
Industrial Group 
Aero Digest 66 230 
Air Conditioning and Re 

frigeration News (w) 

(11 4x16) 25 21 
American Aviation (bi-w) 

(814x11) , 85 50 
American Builder @& 

Building Age 63 72 
The American City : 67 53 
American Machinist (bi-w) 554 22 
Architectural Forum . 106 103 
Architectural Record 70 56 
Automotive & Aviation 

Industries (bi-w) 215 137 

9” wd 


Aviation . ‘ , 322 179 


Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.) 80 90 





Brick & Clay Record *22 *26 
Kus Transportation 98 i8 
Canner ay *\t79 §*t74 
Ceramic Industry *37 *32 
Chemical & Engineering 

News 64 42 
Chemical Industries . 81 65 
Chemical & Métallurgical 

Engineering. 281 3 
Civil Engineering , 26 30 
Coal Age ‘ 117 i6 
Construction Digest (bi- 

i er 68 a6 
Construction Methods (8% 

x12) 3 a4 sh 
Contractors & Engineers 

Monthly (9% x14) 37 2s 
Cotton 120 100 
Diesel Progress (81x11) 61 13 
Electric Light & Power t65 2 
Electrical Contracting 9 86 
Electrical South BE 24 
Electrical West 38 
Mlectrical World (w) §f294 
Electronics *70 
Engimeering & Mining 

Journal 95 89 
Engineering News-Record 

(w) °294 *231 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 289 213 
Fire Engineering 31 25 
Food Industries 115 82 
Foundry 156 160 
Gas 36 45 
Gas Age (bi-w) *)50 §*66 
Heating, ‘iping & Air 

Conditioning 94 72 
Heating & Ventilating 50 32 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two edi- 

tions) 140 107 
Industrial Finishing (4% 

x614) 50 41 
Industry and Power 127 &8 
Industry and Welding (4%, 

x6%%) ; 43 3 
Inginieria Internacional 

Construccion 56 87 
Inginieria Internacional 

Industria 90 55 
Iron Age (w) *§32 *505 


Advertising in May 
Business Papers Up 24.88°/, 
@ ADVERTISING in May issues of 
business papers was greater by 24.88 
per cent than in similar issues last year 
and brings the gain for the first five 
months of 1943 up to 18.12 per cent. 
These figures are based on reports of 
148 publications shown in the above 
tabulation. 

While the entire list showed com- 
parable gains, the industrial group still 
was out in front with 25.4 per cent 
more business in May issues of this 
year than in those of a year ago. This 
group shows a 21.1 per cent increase 
in business for the first five months 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MAY ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE. 


AND CLASS PAPERS 


figures must not be quoted or reproduced 


Pages 


1943 1942 
Laundry Age (two. edi- 
tions) . : *55 *41 
Machine Design 72 113 
Machine Tool Blue Book 
(4%x6%%) . 330 263 
Machinery . 320 262 
Manufacturers Record *38 *58 
Marine Engineering & . : 
Shipping Review . 28% 160 
Mechanical Engineering i3 BS 
Mechanization (4-13/16x r 
7-5/16) 69 ob 
Metal Finishing , $59 749 
Metal Progress 133 2 
Metals and Alloys 149 108 
Mill & Factory 287 236 
Mill Supplies §248 $220 
Mining & Metallurgy 24 $78 
Modern Machine Shop 
(414x614) 337 27 
Modern Packaging $*t63 §*762 
Modern Plastics *98 #59 
National Carbonator & 
Bottler ; t76 60 
National Petroleum News 
(w) : , : 66 46 
National Provisioner (w) t100 hs) 
New Pencil Points 48 60 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) §* 318 §*241 
Ol Weekly (w) */ +160 *t141 


Paper Industry & Paper 

World . 69 73 
Paper Mill (w) R t69 t73 
Paper Trade Journal (w) */105 §*122 
Petroleum Engineer §150 106 
Petroleum Refiner 165 121 
Pit & Quarry , *94 *77 
Power : 242 202 
Power Plant Engineering 122 117 
Practical Builder (104x115) $1 §25 
Printing 16 +9 
Product Engineering 204 141 
Products Finishing (4%x 

6%) 36 o> 
Purchasing 217 159 
Railway Age (w) $i) t598 $349 
Railway Purchases & 

Stores g° 78 
Roads & Streets 53 46 
Rock Products a6 51 
Southern Power & Indus 

ae ‘ . 103 95 
Steel (w) ; t450 121 
Supervision . 15 14 
Telephone Engineer 34 3 
Telephony (w) $*)\T106 §*+100 
Textile World ‘ : 115 113 
Timberman 54 45 
Tool & Die Journal (45%4x 

7%). ‘ 162 83 
Tool Engineer te 171 132 
Water Works Engineering 

(bi-w) 46 49 
Water Works & Sewerage 41 33 
Welding Engineer 57 $1 
Western Construction 

News . : 83 64 
Wood Worker ‘ i8 40) 
Woodworking Digest (4% 

x64) . ‘ 71 64 

Total 13,401 10,687 


of the year as compared with the same 
period of 1942, according to the re- 
ports of 103 papers in this division. 

The trade or dealer paper group 
showed unusual strength last month 
with the thirty publications reporting 
a gain of 22.52 per cent in display ad- 
vertising in May issues as against those 
of last year. Total for the five-month 
period is 5.41 per cent above that of 
the first five months of 1942. 

Fifteen papers in the class 
carried 23.18 per cent more business 
in May issues this year than in those 


group 


of a year ago, bringing the gain for 
the year to date 11.07 per cent ahead 
of the 1942 period. 








all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10-inch type page 


without permission 


‘ages 

1943 1942 
Trade Group 
American Artisan *4 #49 
American Druggist ....-- 106 69 
American Exporter ..... 182 110 
soot & Shoe Recorder (w) 92 137 
Building Supply News.... 45 48 


Chain Store Age ae 
Administration Edition 
Combination ........+- 9 12 


Druggist Edition ....... 54 { 
Fountain Restaurant... i § 
General Merchandise — 

Variety Store Editions 56 51 

Grocery Editions ..... ' 64 61 
Commercial Car Journal.. 119 8 
Domestic Engineering ... 76 56 
Electrical Merchandising 

CHEERED ccccscecccvecss oe *39 #9) 
Farm Implement News 

(errr rr Tre + 69 9 
Geyer’s TODIiCB .cccscccces 39 858 
Glass Digest .......+-e++:. 11 12 
Hardware Age (hbi-w).... 138 % 
Jewelers’ Circular The 

PS cia wea vaeeen 108 76 
Men’s Apparel Reporter (9 

BEETS castcdastupeeecs 73 38 
Sn vsceeuavanusense ; r93 t70 
i ie cn ceesasweeeees 60 50 
NJ (National Jeweler) 

a 140 10 
Office Appliances (6-5/6 

re 666 40e6aeensesenunes 9S Ti) 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

BE «cesonceons soseuRene 21 3% 
Sheet Metal Worker..... *30 *34 
Southern Automotive 

SOUTH «co ccccue apne 54 rT 
Southern Hardware .... 52 40 
Sporting Goods Dealer 45 40 
Underwear & Hosiery Re- 

view pai anak Gries tires ed 87 83 
Wholesaler’s Salesman .. 77 he 

Total 2.089 1,705 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10% 

x15) errr a i 153 8] 
American Funeral Direc- 

CE  ccndesecceccatdscecss 153 $36 
American Restaurant .... 44 38 
2 Oe Wa awakennnieswa 48 3 
Hospital Management 45 37 
Hotel Management ...... 41 38 
Industrial Marketing ..... 89 70 
Medical Economics (44x 

Dane astieasueeausecwa 87 79 
Modern Beauty Shop 53 46 
Modern Hospital ..... , *134 *109 
Nation’s Schools ......... 35 27 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x 

Tern asvancencecéctass 117 119 
Restaurant Management. 32 3 
School Management (9'¢x 

eee prea 12 § 
Traffic World (w)........ t89 t7. 
Total 1,031 837 


$Includes special issue. *Includes classi- 
fied advertising Last issue estimated 
tFive issues. *+Three issues 


In last month’s tabulation the fig- 
ures for Fire Engineering should not 
have been indicated to include a spe- 
cial issue or last issue estimated. Also 
there should not have been any refer- 
ence marks in connection with the 
figures for Supervision. 


Bolan to Ordnance Department 


Charles W. Bolan, advertising mat 
ager, Carter Carburetor Corporation, St 
Louis, is serving as senior administrative 
analyst, Control Branch, Field Service 
Division, Office of Chief of Ordnance, 
Washington, D. C. His work will com 
sist mainly of applying management en 
gineering techniques to develop improved 
methods and standard procedures for 
ter utilization of manpower. 
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FELIX THE CAT, as you see him here, 
is about what you got on a televi- 
sion receiver screen in the old 
“scanning disc” days. Technically, 
this is what is known as a “60-line” 
picture. Today, with electronics’ 
rapid strides, we’re doing it better 
with “525-line” images, startling true 
and clear. 





The image...how clear? 


HE WHO would sell any market sells somewhere 
in ratio to how clearly he transmits and registers 
his image . . . the values his product and service 


offer 


That axiom goes double in this fast-moving 
electronics market. 


In 1930 when we first started serving it, some 
short-sighted citizens insinuated we were “send- 
ing” to a lot of long-haired “nuts.’”” Maybe so... 
but in 13 short years those same “nuts” have 
set a pace that has amazed industry, intrigued 
banking circles, helped men win battles, and 
made many miracles everyday stuff. 


And this is only the beginning! 


cr pea a 
Find them here...via 


1. RESEARCHERS, DESIGN AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERS AND EX- 
ECUTIVES in plants manufacturing radio, broadcasting, television, telephone, 


telegraph and sound enuipment 


ph 2 und ... 2. CHIEF ENGINEERS, OPERATORS, “e 
MAINTENANCE MEN AND EXECUTIVES in broadcast, recording, theatre, 





Tomorrow electronics will control a lot of 
our comings and goings in the postwar world. 
Tomorrow electronics will be even bigger “big 
business” . . . its potentialities limited only by 
imaginative men’s minds. This, you must know, 
is not wishful thinking. There’s many an eye- 
opener now in the making. 


ELECTRONICS, the magazine of this fan- 
tastic field, can transmit your image, crystal 
clear, via its advertising pages, to an alert au- 
dience of 22,000 key electronics men... in radio, 
in communications, in industry. All you have to 
do is expose yourself often enough, tell your 
story lucidly enough. But you’d better get started 
now ... because the parade is moving mighty fast! 





M = 7) 


ig a 








commercial, government, aviation, police and marine radio and wire communi- 
cations . . 3. ELECTRICAL, CONTROL, PRODUCTION AND DESIGN 
ENGINEERS, PHYSICISTS AND RESEARCHERS in all branches of industry 
where sensitive-current operation, automatic control and measuring, and safety 
devices are factors in operations. 


ELECTRONICS gets through to the Engineers 


in Patrolled Plants with Controlled Admission 
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DESIGN * PRODUCTION * USE 


Established in 1930 by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 
330 West 42d St., New York, N.Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 21} 


Advertising for Postwar 


is worth a whoop if he isn’t sent out 
until the emergency comes riding up 
over the hill. 

The time to start Philosophy plus 
Product advertising is here today— 
and even today it is very close to a 
quarter ‘til midnight. 

As I said earlier, no living mortal 
can predict with complete accuracy 
immediately 
that 


the shape of the world 


ahead—the postwar problems 


may be ours this summer, next spring, 


the end of 1944. But some of these 
things, we can anticipate with accu- 
racy. 

Let’s take them on first—and then 
as other problems ahead become 
equally defined, let’s take them on as 
they start taking tangible shape. 

Each of you knows your own indus- 
try and its picture for the next few 
Does the best 
foresee a 


months. How about it? 


tTh.nking in 


continuation of all-out war produc- 


your company 
tion in your line next fall? If not— 
what are your plans to keep your peo- 
ple employed, to make the reconver- 





Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


CANADA 


Freight loadings prove that Canada offers you 
the largest per capita market in the world. 


Canada’s wartime industrial requirements place her in the forefront 
of the importing and exporting countries of the world. Her railroads 
have to move millions of tons of material to maintain this high level 


of production. 


CANADIAN 


complete 


coverage of the entire 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS gives you 
industrial field 


in Canada with 


16,000 circulation—CCAB audited. Our nearest representative will 
gladly give you the complete story—just phone him. 


Western Springs. Ill C. A. Burton, 


4713 Woodland Ave.; 


Portland, Ore.: J. A. 


Converse, 1007 Terminal Sales Bldg.; New York City: Howard Ely, 200 W. 16th St.; 


Detroit 
ve.; Maywood, 


Ill 


B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwood Ave. and Don L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside 
C. H. Holden, 1929 S. 6th Ave.; Chicago: G. C. Hooker and 


R. H. Irvine, 20 West Jackson Blvd.; San Francisco: Roy McDonald, 580 Market St.: 


Cleveland: M. H. Pierce, 
Strong Bldg.; Pittsburgh 
phia: G. Parks Singer, Jr., 


Full details of cireulation 


1440 E. 32nd St.; 
G. H. Scoltock, Jr., 2202 Farmer's Bank Bldg.; Philadel- 
3815 Chestnut St.; 


breakdown, 


Los Angeles: H. M. Schell, 823 Rives 


Boston: H. C. Whiteley, 50 Beacon St. 


C.C.A.B. Audit, inquiry 


volume, and sample copies will be sent on request, from head office, 
or telephone our nearest representative listed above. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS Punnicarions 


orete« 


HEAD OFFICE GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 


MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


LONDON 





LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


ENGLAND) 
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sion tO peacetime output as speedily 
as possible, to offer a new peacetime 
product with better quality, improved 


features, lower price or greater util. 
ity? Odds are—you have a pretty | 
clear picture of what you will do IF) 


this comes to pass. 
ls it emy too early, then, to begin 


expressing a little of this philosophy) 


in the advertising you do now—even 
though the subject of the copy ig 
still centered on your wartime output? 
It’s true that much of present day in. 
dustrial advertising must still be tied 
to the wartime foday—but there’s no 
law against weaving in a little to. 
morrow along with it. To tell them 
that while we’re fighting—here’s q 
hint at least of what we’re fighting 
for. 

Believe me—that is something peo- 
read and_ hear, 
whether they are businessmen in their 
the bench— 


women in the home as well as women 


ple are hungry to 


offices or workmen at 
on the job. To Americans, war is not 
a way of life. It is an interruption of 
normal existence—a wrecker of edu- 
cational programs, of personal careers, 
of family futures. Once we’re in it, 
we're But we don’t 
like it—and every instinct in us looks 


in it to win. 
ahead to the day when it will be over 
and we can again devote our energies 
to the peacetime pursuits that are the 
only real builders of individual or of 
national futures. 

Why not 
through our advertising? If we do— 
and do it with proper balance in copy 
and art—no one will accuse us of by- 
passing the war for some utopian 
dream. Instead—we will be credited 
with giving new and sharper defini- 
tion to the very freedoms for which 
we are fighting—the four freedoms 
which have been so widely heralded 
and the additional one that makes all 
the other four possible . . . freedom of 


satisfy those instincts 


enterprise. 
Our medium of advertising is the 
voice of that final and most basic of 
the freedoms. When Germany did 
away with all the freedoms, including 
free enterprise, that voice was stilled. 
It is never heard in a slave country. 
That voice is capable of sounding 
out, clear and emphatic, today. It 
must sound out, if it is to give all the 
great mass of postwar planning any 
meaning to the American public. And 
when, along with its story of the 
matchless products our industry will 
make for the betterment of all man- 
kind, it also tells why and how such 
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Whether it’s doing a 


Peedily 
cetime 
Proved 
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oF rush Consumer-Survey in BOSTON or 
a whipping a Dealer-Problem in LOS ANGELES 
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products are possible because of the 
philosophy of the businesses back of 
them—then it does the true job of in- 
terpretation that must be done for the 
accomplishment of all postwar objec- 
tives. 

Philosophy plus Product. To 
thinking, those three words 
provide the formula for a type of ad- 


my 


way of 


vertising that will carry the full bur- 
den of which your profession is capa- 
that 


will make a 


toward the 


ble—advertising 


very real contribution 
winning of the war and the winning 


of the peace. 
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Opportunity 
panies and strike out for yourselves— 
in your own businesses. 

In 1941 I was writing a book. I 
had written, as an advertising agency 
man, millions of words for really good 
pay. I was writing this book for the 
There wasn’t any glamor 
in writing for me. But I wanted to 
write a book about opportunity. I 
had it two-thirds written at Pearl 
Harbor. I called it “What Every 


Young Business Man Should Know.” 


fun of it. 
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My thesis was: strike out for your. 
self. 

My theme was: the blacksmith had 
more than arms like iron bands; he 
had pride—pride in himself, in the 
fact he was his own man, his own 
boss, the master of his fate and the 
captain of his soul. 

My exhortation was: young man, be 
your own man, even if you don’t 
think you can develop that black. 
smith shop into a steel corporation, 
get out on your own and—you—may 
—be—surprised. 

In today’s world, this thesis sounds 
archaic. I for one refuse to abandon 
it. I seek an America in which men 
can again develop themselves to their 
greatest capacities, I seek an America 
in which your wives will ask you, 
“John, why the hell don’t you quit 
Crucible Steel and let me wash your 
shirts while you see us through in 
your own business?” 

This economic chance for men is 
loosely called the free enterprise sys- 
tem. The mortality for the individual 
is often high; the economic rewards 
for society as a whole are great. 

Free enterprise is private competi- 
venture. A free enterprise sys- 
tem encourages man to improve him- 
self in the hope of reward for himself 
and a higher condition of life for 
the community of which he is a part. 

A free enterpriser is a young man 
going to night school to train him- 
self for a profession, a lawyer mov- 
ing to the big city in the hope of 
developing a better practice, a worker 
taking special training to achieve a 
skilled status, a man shifting from 
one job to another in search of 3 


tive 


better opportunity. 

In a system of free enterprise, pr- 
vate savings, whether of money, tal- 
ent, ambition, or energy, are risked 
in the hope of gain—whether by 4 
business seeking profit at the risk of 
loss, by a tenant buying his own farm 
at the risk of a mortgage debt, or by 
a young man starting his own small 
business at the risk of losing his sav- 
ings and the steady job he held. 

Essential to the future of the free 
enterprise system is the realization 
that, if free enterprise is to serve the 
common good, government must po 
lice it without obstructing it, must 
encourage it without pampering 
and must help provide it with a bal 
ance wheel, in times of business de 
pression. The system must be guarded 
and strengthened by government just 
as any other system must be pf 
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HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW? 


® When you look at America’s Victory 
Gardens, score another point for the selling 
power of advertising! For advertising’s unique 
contribution to our war effort is its ability to 
sell big ideas in terms people understand—to 
translate the big need for increasing our 
national food supply into the simple idea of 
spading up the spot by the garage. 

Since the Victory Garden idea was first 
proposed, patriotic-minded advertisers have 
devoted thousands of dollars worth of space 
to its promotion. The return on their money 
can be seen today in back yards, vacant lots 
~and even lawns and public parks—all over 
America. 

But the promotion of Victory Gardens is 


KIMBERLY 


ES 
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- CLARA "CU 


only one of the many ways in which adver- 
tising’s highly-specialized techniques are help- 
ing to win the war. 

Advertising in newspapers and magazines 
is selling billions of dollars worth of War 
Bonds and Stamps. It is showing civilians 
how to conserve precious materials, how to 
salvage waste, how actually to raise their 
nutrition standard on rationed food. It is 
performing these and hundreds of other war- 
time tasks —all with the same vigor and 
effectiveness which marked its drive for 
markets in the days of peace. 

At Kimberly-Clark Corporation we are 
proud that much of the greatest advertising 
in America is printed on our papers. 
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tected and encouraged by government 
to insure its effective operation. There 
is an old sad story about the farmer 
who kept putting sawdust in the oats, 
and while the horse never complained, 
it did die. 

The hope of opportunity and of 
economic gain induces men to risk 
their time, their resources, their eco- 
nomic future. It may take the form, 
in a free society, of the expectation 
of profit combined with the risk of 
being “‘liquidated” by bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. It may take the form, in 
a totalitarian economy, of the expec- 


tation of military or bureaucratic ad- 
vancement combined with the risk 
of being “liquidated” by Gestapo pro- 
ceedings. Whatever the form, it is 
hope of gain that helps to draw from 
the common man his uncommon tal- 
ents and energies. 

In a free society all men are com- 
mon in their rights and opportuni- 
ties. They are frequently uncommon 
in their individual capacities to con- 
tribute to the common good. 

The free enterprise system is a way 
of economic life open to hope—an 
economy open to new ideas, new prod- 











26,310 MANUFACTURERS 


Out of an average total edition of 53,659, Dun’s Review reaches 


26,310 manufacturers. 


The size of these concerns, as indicated by 


their financial ratings, and the title of the officers reached in each 
group, appear in the following analysis: 


Owner, Partner, Chairman 

President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer, Secretary 

Gen. Mgr., Mgr., Sales Mgr., 
Factory Mgr. 

District and Branch Mgr 

All Other 


Tora. 


Over $20M— Under All 
$i25M $125M $20M Other Total 
361 525 161 262 1,309 
6,189 3,065 517 2,376 12,147 
649 165 24 199 1,037 
1,639 638 71 641 2,989 
1,206 205 50 328 «1,789 
635 II 2 39 737 
3,303 1,316 449 1,234 6,302 
14,032 5,925 1,274 5,079 26,310 


These figures represent a name-by-name check; they are not 
the result of a projection of a sample. 


It is believed that the manufacturers in the $125,000 and over 
5 


bracket, represent more than 85 
the country. 


of the top rated manufacturers of 
The importance of this group is shown by a check of 


554 companies listed as having war orders of one million dollars or 
more: Dun’s Review reaches 596 executives in 402 of these companies. 


In addition, the magazine covers 12,367 wholesalers; 4,630 bank- 
ing, financial and insurance companies; 4,457 miscellaneous; through 


20,092 presidents and more than 30,000 other executives. 


Detailed 


breakdown available, as well as evidence of unusual results secured 


by advertisers. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


290 Broadway 


SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 
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ducts, new jobs, new men. It stim. 
ulates the capacity of men for bold 
and independent action. The oppor. 
tunity to compete in a free and open 
market encourages men critically to 
study the actions of others—not pas- 
sively to accept them—and then ge. 
sourcefully to act for themselves jp 
serving the needs and desires of the 
This persistent search for im- 
provement results in progress; better 
products and services adapted more 
closely to the desires of the buyers 
at ever lower prices. The driving en. 
ergy of private incentive thus serves 
the economic good of the nation 4s 
a whole. 


public. 


A free market open to competition 
provides an economic basis for politi- 
cal freedom. It breeds rival pro- 
ducers and sellers who do not need 
to cater to private or public bu- 
reaucracies. They help keep the bal- 
ance on the side of freedom and 
against the arbitrary exercise of eco- 
They provide an ele- 
which counteracts 


nomic power. 
ment of balance 
potential dangers to our democratic 
institutions. 

If the American people have con- 
tinued, up to now, to tolerate the 
shortcomings of our economic sys- 
tem, it is because of their deep con- 
viction that the free enterprise sys- 
tem can be to work. They 
want it to work. They see in it a 
chance for a better life for themselves 
and their children. They see in it an 
economic tool, which, properly used, 
will reinforce and not endanger con- 
stitutional democracy. 


made 


The free enterprise system holds 
open the door of opportunity—oppor- 
tunity for the individual and through 
him for the community. Opportu- 
nity and security are not conflicting 
alternatives. Security—human  s- 
curity and not the animal subsistence 
of a slave—includes opportunity. 


By providing opportunity, we can 
put behind us the “era of. scarcity.” 
As far back as history itself, men 
have not been able to grow enough 
food for all the people, nor to build 
them all homes, nor to provide them 
all with adequate clothing. These 
great necessities were often obtained 
by some at the expense of others. The 
Malthusian hypothesis that popula- 
tion increases faster than food was 
true in Malthus’ time. With the com- 
ing of peace, the technological ad- 
vances already achieved by free en- 
terprise demonstrate the possibility of 
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— are that 194X will find Americans taking a 
brand new concept of living right in stride. 

Yet, the vision of today’s forward-looking men and 
women will lie behind tomorrow’s ideas and products. 
The kind of people* who, in ever-increasing numbers, 
are reading Newsweek. 

For Newsweek brings into sharp focus the world of 
tomorrow. The Signed Opinions of experts in business, 


industry, government and warfare ... the remarkably 
sharpshooting Periscope . . . the clear, concise News 
Significance . . . Washington Trends... all of these, 


augmented by Newsweek’s new and exclusive “Postwar 
Horizons”, give thinking people a key to the door to 
tomorrow. 

In your postwar selling plans, pay particular atten- 
tion to Newsweek. It is here you reach those leaders 
you must reach—to help make those plans come true. 


Newsweek 


The Magazine That Looks Ahead 
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*93% of Newsweek’s more 
than a half million circulation 
is concentrated among leaders 
in business, industry, govern- 
ment and the professions .. . 
the highest concentration of 
above-average Americans, per 
advertising dollar, offered by 
any magazine. 








“This demonstration 
comes to you through 
the courtesy of Greaso 

Goo. Buy some-TODAY !” 
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creating high minimums of food and 
shelter and clothing for all our people. 

Men that 
cludes opportunity. They want equal- 


want the security in- 


ity of opportunity, not equality in 


take a defeatist view of human life 
and abandon Auman security for the 
tasteless crumbs of tyranny. After this 
must 


fear and 


again be replaced by hope and initia- 


war discouragement 





which merely wait for development 
everywhere argand us beckon 
Tech- 
nological advances, many speeded up 
by the war itself, will open frontiers 


will 
men on to renewed exertion. 










































the lack of opportunity. The gov- tive. After this war a true system that the generations of men_ past 
ernment of a free society can and of free enterprise must be established. could not have imagined. 

must strive to provide the equality, The enterprise and initiative of We in America have always had q 
for that is what a free society is. man, which the Committee for Eco- dream. We have never lost it. We 
But while government strives to pro- nomic Development seeks to stimu- have it now. With the enterprise, 


late, can provide high levels of em- initiative, and good will of man urged 


on to the common good, we shall make 


vide the equality, free enterprise alone 


can provide the opportunity. ployment and productivity which will 


Discouragement has germinated open new horizons of hope for the that dream come alive—not in the 
the “security psychosis” which in individual. Free enterprise will feed millenium, but in the America of the 
some countries has induced men to on itself. New products and services approaching tomorrow. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGrE 


How Agency Can Help 


word of mouth must now be circy- 
lated via the printed page, and liter. 
ature not only has to help introduce 
the product, but it has to tell all 
about it in the form of a catalog, tell 
how to use it in the form of a fab- 


26] 





HAVE A LOOK-SEE AT OUR PLANT 


_ gemay oper ad 


A long avenue of make-up stones. . . batteries of linotypes .. . 
. . folding machines 


ricating book, discuss its molecules 
or ten-thousandths between the cov- 
ers of a technical data book, and even, 
Miehle presses from verticals to 74” size . praise be, tell how to replace it with 
stitchers, covering machine, cutters and numerous other 
all in action regularly day and night doing a 


something else which is easier to get. 

Every now and then, too, just to 
make life interesting, there is 
Army-Navy “E” award or a produc- 
tion drive which requires a lot of 
intra-mural printed matter. Produc- 
tion of the house organ has become 


galore... 





tools of the trade 
real job of turning out publications that represent more than a 
score of industries and activities... . 


an 


.... that’s a glimpse of what you'll see on an inspection tour 
of WNU’s publication printing plant. 
more important than ever, and pub- 
licity is still going strong. Let’s drop 
the function of Production neatly 
into the agency’s lap for a moment 
and go on to the subject of Investi- 
gation. 

In the good old days, this meant 
talking with department heads, dis- 
tributors, and customers to dig up 





Back of all this equipment is a rich and varied experience 
garnered over the years—of which many a publisher has availed 
himself with profit. 

Question: In these uncertain war 
days, wouldn’t it be a source of real 
satisfaction to know that the firm 
entrusted with printing your publi- 
cation has not only the equipment 
to turn out a quality job, but also 





copy data and testimonials. 
Today, the guards at the customers’ 
plants would just as soon shoot Joe 
as anybody else. Every time Joe gets 
into a conference with a department 
head, the phone rings for one or the 
other of them. And much of the 
source material must come from 
Washington, for Uncle Sam has large 
files of good testimonial material for 
Joe Robertson or any sales promotion 
manager with the time and _ inclina- 
tion to uncover it. In addition 
the investigation required to dig up 
material today, there is the investiga 
tion required to release it. This mat- 4% 
ter of censorship is a tedious job, and 
one which always seems to come # 
the wrong time for Joe. 
So let’s drop this function of In- 


onditioning 
the men and experience that can PLR. 
help meet emergencies when they 


arise? 






Pawn ARTISAN | 










A word from you and we'll tell 


you the WNU story. No obligation. 


"Coal = Heat” is an old, old member of the family of publications 
printed in our plant . ..“‘ Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning” 
and“ American Artisan” are two of the newer, but... . old or 
. our job is to help maintain the prestige of all of them. 


new... 







PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 
Chicago 
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Pincers movement in the 
advertising department 


Right out of the military textbooks is this pattern 


s familiar to advertising managers today. 


Moving in on the right flank are the needs of the 
armed services or the man power commission, or 
both. Away goes trained personnel, talents you 
counted on for part of your personal load. You do 
not begrudge the sacrifice, of course, but where’s the 


time to train new men, even IF you can find them? 


Moving in on the left flank is a column of new 
responsibilities springing up out of wartime condi- 
tions. If it isn’t a new production-incentive program, 
it’s a new educational activity to keep salesmanship 
alive in a nonselling market. If it isn’t a bond drive, 
is a long-range promotion plan looking beyond 


the duration. 


From the angle of management’s measure of 
advertising men’s stature, this is a major oppor- 
tunity. From the angle that it often crowds three 


days’ work into a scant twenty-four hours, it is a 
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major headache. From any angle it is an invitation 
to find and apply a pattern of wartime teamwork 
that gets maximum results from every available 


unit of human energy. 


How the advertising agency fits into this picture 
depends on the agency’s performance pattern. The 
war-equipped agency is one accustomed by long 
practice to supplement advertising department activ- 
ities along every creative line. Having been at 
home amid varied responsibilities of all-round 
marketing relations, it is now equally at home amid 
varied responsibilities of governmental relations, 


employee relations, or postwar customer relations. 


The creative and planning load which such an 
agency can shoulder gives the advertising manager 
the freedom he needs to grow in administrative 
capacity. It gives him the backstopping he needs 
to occupy that place in policy-making councils 
which his close contact with vital wartime problems 


has earned. 


IN OUR BOOK: Advertising is more effec- 
tive as advertising managers are more 
influential in inner-management circles. 


Futter 








Ross 


71 VANDERBILT AVENUE+- NEW YORK 
1501 EUCLID AVENUE~- CLEVELAND 
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vestigation and censorship also into 
the agency’s commodious lap and 
leave Joe to pull the loose ends to- 
gether and do the able administrating 
and planning job that will require 
his full time today if he does it right. 
We turn to the office of the advertis- 
ing agency. 

Of course it isn’t possible to hand 
every detail of both of these two 
functions completely to the agency. 
But if these two jobs of Production 
and Investigation are handed over, 
the agency should be able to help 
with the bulk of both of them, and 


turn back to the advertising depart- 
ment those few which are outside its 
province. More of this later. 
Perhaps it is fair for my audience 
to ask at this point how it is possible 
for the agency to take over a load 
which the industrial advertising de- 
partment relinquishes. I feel this 
question demands an answer, even 
though I know this group is not 
burdened primarily with the problems 
of agency operation. If the question 
couldn’t be answered, I wouldn’t be 
up here today. Part of the answer, 
of course, lies in the fact that funda- 











OUR SPECIALTIES 


Catalogues Publications 
Booklets Paper Covered Books 
Flyers House Organs 
Proceedings Convention Dailies 
Price Lists General Printing 
Typesetting Always clean lino- 


type and monotype. Standard and 
special type faces, if desired, from our 
own machines and type foundry. 


Presswork We have the most 
modern presses to produce any type 
of printing job economically. Color 
presses, one or more colors, operated 
by master pressmen 


Binding Any type of binding, ma- 
chine gathering, machine covering and 
special trimmers. Again this modern 
equipment gives economy. 


Mailing If desired, we mail your 
printed matter direct from Chicago -- 
the central point of distribution. The 
facilities of our binding and mailing 
departments are so equipped that we 
deliver to the post office or customer 
as fast as Our presses print. 


NATIONAL 
Please Address All Communi- 


Cations to the Company 
Telephone 
WABash 3380 
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al GENERAL PRINTING MT. 
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(The former Rogers ‘9 Hall Co. Plant) 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(The former Rogers ‘3 Hall Company) 


Printers 


ONE OR MORE COLORS 


Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Ill. 








Excellent Quality 
Due to— Modern Equipment and 
Master Printers 


Quick Delivery 


Due to— Modern Automatic Machin- 
ery — Day and Night Service 


Right Price 
Due to— Superior Facilities and Effi- 
cient Management. 


Satisfied Customers 


Quality, Service and Economy in good 
printing keeps all satisfied. We have 
solved many printing, publication, 
catalogue, advertising and mailing 
problems. LET US SOLVE YOUR 
PROBLEM. 


WE EXCEL 
IN OUR SPECIALTIES 


Let us estimate your printing needs 
—however large or small. Estimates 
place you under no obligation. 


LOCAL 

Dun & Bradstreet, inc, Rates 

Printing Products Corporation 

and Associates over $1,000,000 
Highest Credit 
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mentally, the philosophy of a success. 
ful advertising agency is one of ex. 
pansion. This as opposed to the phil. 
osophy of a successful industrial aq. 
vertising department, which is pri. 
marily a static organization. Look at 
the record, and you will agree that 
few agencies remain static over , 
period of years. They either grow or 
shrink. 

So, assuming that Joe’s agency jx 
smart enough to help him out at this 
point, I am also assuming that they 
are smart enough to follow a natural 
and healthy curve of expansion 4; 
the years go by. In other words, 
they will be needing more people all 
the time. 

This is Part 1 of the answer to 
the question. The agency can afford 
to hire people with reasonable expec- 


tation of keeping them on. 


There are, of course, two types of 
advertising agencies. I don’t mean 
good and bad—TI mean agencies that 
are organized on the group basis and 
those which are organized on the de- 
partmental basis. The former type 
has certain men or groups of men 
assigned to handle certain accounts. 
These men make these accounts their 
chief interest in life, and do a thor- 
ough job on them and nothing els. 
The departmentalized agency, on the 
other hand, of which ours is an ex- 
ample, departmentalizes the functions 
of copy, art, advertising production 
and printed matter production, and 
any man in any department may work 
on any account. 

I do not say that the latter kind 
of organization is better, but I do 
believe it is easier for the departmen- 
talized agency to add people in an 
effort to solve the problem we are 
discussing today. To give an exam- 
ple: supposing that the agency takes 
over preparation of the house organ 
and publicity for one of its clients. 
On the group basis, this would mean 
another man would have to be added 
to the group, and he would probably 
not use his full time. On the depart- 
mentalized basis, however, the addi- 
tional writer could handle this type 
of assignment for several clients, and 
make good use of his full time. Well, 
whichever way that argument is s¢t- 
tled, I think we can assume that it 
is feasible economically for the agency 
to add people to take over this in- 
creased load which they are assuming 
from clients like Joe. 

I have spoken of hiring people for 
agency work as though it was ¢ 
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THIS IS Mr. Taylor. When he talks to the nation’s busi- 
iness leaders, he likes the largest possible audience. So he 
puts his message in . . 2. 2 2 © © © © © © © © @ 24 





THIS IS Mr. Marion. When he wants to get a message 
over, he likes it to go into the magazine with the best 
record of reader response. So,heputsitin. . . . . .- >> 





THIS IS Mr. French. He has a proper regard for his 


business dollar. So, when he addresses executives of large 
and small business, he naturally putsitin. . ....- > 


HERE’S HOW you can prove yourself as astute as Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Marion, and Mr. French—lumped together. You can just choose 
the leader, NATION’S BUSINESS for all three reasons! Facts and figures 
—detailed and interesting—are available to support all NATION’s 
BUSINESS claims. Write or phone Orson Angell, Director of Adver- 
tising, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, (MOhawk 4-3450.) 
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Of course 
a compromise. 
said before, 


cooperate to 


easiest thing in the world. 
it’s a problem, and 

However, as I since 
several manufacturers 
make our kind of organization pos- 
sible, we can offer jobs that may be 
better in some ways than the job in 
the advertising department of an in- 
perhaps, 


little more choice of the 


dividual manufacturer. So, 
we have 
field. 

I don’t think any 
draft-proof, regardless of the precau- 
have observed. Man- 
within the coming 
months may make meaningless every- 
thing I have said to you today. There 
not be enough people left in 
agencies or out of them to handle 
these jobs which we feel are important. 

The speaker [Vernon H. Van 
Diver; 145] who follows me 
has, I know, developed an interesting 
formula for the use of female help in 
advertising, so I won’t dwell on that 


agency today is 


tions it may 


power needs 


may 


see P. 


except to say that we have in recent 
months employed two capable girls, 
both of whom I consider not only 
good writers, but people who can de- 
velop into competent industrial agency 
for now and tomorrow. 

additions staff 
“over thirty-eight” 
for 


executives, 

The 
have been in the 
age group. Our 
both men and women have been as 
could be for 


people whom we expect to be perma- 


male to our 


requirements 
severe as requirements 
nent members of our staff. 


Next then, let us ask ourselves what 
the agency has to gain. 


Of course you all know enough 
agency men to know that the first 
gain they think of is billing. So— 


we gain billing. 

Secondly, I believe we gain the un- 
dying gratitude of people like Joe. 
This is one of the most valuable as- 
sets we can have. 

Third, we gain knowledge—knowl- 
edge that we could gain no other way. 
For, as we go to Washington and go 
through the files of the Signal Corps 
Library, we learn things and secure 
information that will enable us to do 
a better job for all of our clients. 
And by the way—an interesting point 
virtually all of 
industry now has one big 
customer, Uncle Sam—the 
better able than ever to supply cus- 
tomer reactions and information. The 


in passing 





American 
agency is 


reason is, of course, that since we all 
are working for this same customer, 
copy information from that customer 


is often useful to several clients, where 


before, information could 
usually be used by only one client 


who served that particular field. 


customer 


As we write a catalog, or a fab. 
ricating book, or a technical data 
book, or a conservation manual, we 
learn more about our client’s prod. 
ucts, policies, markets, and the people 


that make them than we 


up, ever 
knew before. In other words, we have 
a chance to indoctrinate these new 


people we hire with a sound and thor. 
ough knowledge. 

There is still another gain that has 
become evident to us. In my six 
years in New England I learned to 
call it “busy work.” If you are a 
real New Englander, you never just 
sit. You always sit and whittle. The 
whittling is busy work to be done 
while you are sitting. 

Any agency has peak and off-peak 
cycles. It always be staffed 
for the peak periods. The type of 
jobs we are doing today to help people 
like Joe Robertson, help to keep us 
constantly at a peak. They give us 
something to whittle on so that we 
never have to sit with our hands 
folded. Naturally, an advertising 
agency can make more money on a 
copywriter who works full time than 
one who works three-quarters of the 


must 


time. 

The most important things I have 
to say I have saved until last. First, 
in order, properly, to turn over a job 
to someone else, you must organize 
it. In order for Joe Robertson to 
turn over the Production and Investi- 
gation parts of his job, he and the 
agency must get together and organ- 
ize them. Oddly enough, this very 
business of organizing automatically 
effects a tremendous improvement in 
the output. 

There is an excellent way, for ex- 
I wish 

It is 


ample, to organize literature. 

I had time to go into it now. 
the answer to the miscellaneous batch 
of literature issued by some indus- 
trial advertisers. It looks better, in- 
forms better, and is easier to produce. 
Just as there is a way to organize 
publicity. 

Second, the agency should be com- 
pletely honest with its clients in ac- 
cepting that which it can do, and re- 
jecting that which it cannot. 

I do not believe, for example, that 
the agency can be expected to func- 
tion as a crack employe incentive of 
ganization, ready with a bottle of cre 
ative aspirin for any employe rela- 


tions headache. The problem usually 
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CeNnTRAL SUPPLY 
Nursinc Epucation | Supervisor or Onsterrics , 3 
an LaBORATORY Purcaasine Acuxt H 
Supervisor or OperaTinc Rooms TECHNICIAN 


Mane FACTURERS who are keenly conscious of 
the growing importance of the hospital market, 
because in these busy war-time days doctors are 
concentrating more of their work in institutions, 
are likewise realizing that hospitals have big or- 


ganizations. 


- 
‘ 
ne 


— 





Leads in editorial service 
nd advertising results 





To cover the administrative group effectively, 
you need to reach not only the superintendents who 
are in general charge of hospitals, but also their 
department heads, who are responsible for the 
smooth operation of nursing, food service, house- 
keeping and many other activities vital to the suc- 
cessful administration of a hospital. 


That is why the fact that HOSPITAL MANAGE- 
MENT is regularly routed to department heads by 
over 80 per cent of its subscribers is so significant 
to you. You thus get executive acceptance, plus the 
approval of the department heads whose recom- 
mendations are often so important in purchasing 
decisions. 

Why is HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT the pre- 
ferred publication in the distribution of adminis- 
trative information to department heads? Because 
it combines an exclusive news service covering im- 
portant developments affecting hospitals all over 
the country, with authoritative technical data on 
each department. Edited by experts in various 
special fields, departments in HOSPITAL MAN. 
AGEMENT are read with interest both by admin- 
istrators and those who serve under them. 

No wonder HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT IS 
gaining so rapidly in circulation and advertising 


volume! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


> 100 E. Ohio Street The only publication in the field which is 


330 W. 42nd St. @ 


CHICAGO a member of both the ABC and the ABP NEW YORK 
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goes too deep for any canned program which every advertising man should 
to penetrate. be ever mindful. That is that eyeg: 

I do believe, however, that the if advertising expenditures are dig, 
agency can help study the problem allowed by contracting agencies as ay 
from its detached point of view, can admissible cost on war contracts, there 
suggest certain steps to be taken, and still is nothing to prevent you from 
can help, with words and pictures, carrying on normal advertising actiy. 
}to dramatize those parts of such a ity—since the Bureau of Internal Rey. 





ee eee ee ee) 


nth 


| program where expert dramatization enue w.ll permit deduction of adver. 


|is indicated. tising costs from gross profits on goy. 
| So, to all of you Joe Robertsons ernment contracts. 
| who may be considering asking your If the advertising program has been 
agency for more help, and to all of prepared in accordance with commog 
A | you agency men who are working for sense and the viewpoints of the goy. 
VIA TION | these Joe Robertsons, let me urge that ernment agencies, there should be no 
| the jobs which are turned over from trouble in selling it to management— 
‘one of you to the other be carefully again providing the recommendations 
E | organized, and the responsibility for can be justified. The approach, nat- 
QUIPM ENT /each part of them clearly established. urally, must be in terms of the in 
| This will prevent a great many errors terests of the company and its special 
|and misunderstandings, and will re- objectives. Backed up by knowledge 
/sult in a whale of a lot better job. of the needs of the sales and service 


Because f | <a! 
° departments and other divisions of 


Seuss 
| [CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 28] the business, and with their approval 


: ‘ and desire for the program, any ca- 
1. It is reserved exclusively for Setting Up the Budget pable advertising manager should be 
a continuously controlled list gardless of how much this book has able to sell his budget to management 
of aviation's top production been discussed pro and con, it still as a practical, necessary phase of the 
executives. Over 1,000 list remains the guide of the contracting company’s operations. 

changes per month maintain agencies and the Price Adjustment Now just a word abovt a new prob- 
the selectivity and vitality of | Board in determination of costs under lem confronting industrial advertising 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT s government contracts. In view of men. Not so long ago, industrial ad- 
distribution. this, therefore, the oft-quoted para- vertising managers wese focel Ge 
graph No. 51, substituted “Advertis- the task of selling management on the 
9. Only by this intensely se- |ing,” should be analyzed carefully need for continuing advertising when 
lective policy in a fast devel- | by every industrial advertising man the company had nothing to sell. To- 
oping industry are advertisers | whose company is engaged in war day some advertising managers are fac- 
guaranteed such a concen- work. It reads as follows, and please ing a somewhat similar problem 
trated executive readership. note how specific it is in reference to brought about by other circumstances. 
No costly waste—no “fringe the use of advertising in business 5 euler ee. ihe company that has been 
—no excess circulation. papers: busy on war contracts and suddenly 


As a general rule, advertising is an receives a cancellation, and the 
inadmissible item of cost, on the reason- 


' 
w v r- 

3. That's hy o er 6,000 ce ing that advertising is not required to 
tified inquiries come in month- do business with the government. How- tail expenses by cutting out adver- 
ly proving remarkably alert ever, certain kinds of advertising of an t’sing—of course, as usual, without 
sapdiemhie aod teheresh tee the industrial or institutional character, placed PR og! 

P : y in trade or technical journals [and that thinking. 
type of executive you want to doesn’t mean the rotogravure section of What is the advertising manager 
influence the Sunday newspaper], not primarily . . . om ’ 

. such a s ? Again 

with the object of selling particular prod- gong so do ” such a situation? Ag 

ucts . . . are not really an advertising he has a selling job to do. Just as 


TO INFLUENCE = AVIATION’S expense to effect sales so much as an in the previous case he had to sell 
TOP MEN NOW AND IN THE ye. ee Sa *h gM vr management on the need for continu- 
oO Olhcy or ene s O s Ss ~« 
FUTURE. PUT AVIATION EQUIPMENT snd te ladustry eH ial’ ing advertising when the plant was 
H Jor OF YOUR LIST. Fortified with that paragraph, and working twenty-four heurs a day and 
an advertising program that is intel- had “nothing to sell,” now he has the 
ligently planned in regard to the com- same job to do only under different 
pany’s objective, and which can be conditions, but with practically the 
V/IATION justified, every industrial advertising same reasons. There is one man who 
£OUIPMENT man should be able to get his budget tid this first job in a masterful fash- 
approved by both government and ion and in such a simple, clean cut 
TION a management, and remove from the manner it has been referred to many 
MENT | latter any fear of disallowance by times. I have in mind, of course 
government. the job done by our good friend Dick 
Now, there is one very important Hayes, advertising manager, The O 
point which I believe is generally nite Company, when his managemé 
overlooked by management and of cuestioned whether there was 








shocked management hastens to cur- 
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Hideto: 5-7144 


What appears on this screen 
is a military secret. * 


Devoted tothe secrecy requirements of some 
of America’s most progressive companies, 
with whose confidences we have been en- 
trusted for periods of many years, skilled in 
keeping product information under cover 
and in helping to get competitive plans exe- 
cuted without disclosure, the Jam Handy 
Organization is well prepared by previous 
scientific and industrial experience to main- 


EDUCATIONAL SOUND PICTURES e SLIDEFILMS « VOCATIONAL TRAINING ASSISTANCE # VISUALIZATIONS 


— & % WASHINGTON, D.C. *% DETROIT * DAYTON * CHICAGO 
Transportation Building 2900 East Grand Boulevard 311 Talbott Building 230 N. Michigan Boulevard 
District 0611 MAdison 2450 ADams 6289 STAte 6758 


tain security while getting the job roms sgt 
and right on time. 


*This much we can tell: our greatest con- 
tribution to the war effort is keeping our 
mouths shut, as all of us must do, 


he SAM BANDE : 
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.» + Anything from Conveyors, 
Industrial or Hand Trucks . . . 


to... better ways to seal, 
handle or stack cartons .. . 
protect a carge...or plan the 
Air Cargo systems of tomorrow 








Ne By D and W Readers ——~ 


Shipping . . . Handling .. . 
Warehousing and Distribution in 
all its phases is their business. 


D and W is their magazine. 


And if you think that’s covering a 
lot of territory ... look through any issue 
of D and W. You'll find articles giv- 
ing priceless pointers on  up-to-the- 
minute methods for shipping—handling 

warehousing and distribution of prod- 
ucts ranging anywhere from dehydrated 
foods to gun carriages. 


That’s the way it has to be . . . for 
this is a broad field .. . and the maga- 
zine that serves Traffic Men adequately 
must cover all phases of traffic today 
. . » lead the way to better traffic meth- 
ods for tomorrow. Which brings us to 
“Air Cargo” the new informative 
editorial feature running currently 
keeping our readers posted on post-war 
planning for the sky freight of to- 
morrow. Here's the first glimpse of an 
ever broadening market for a greater 
variety of products needed to keep mer- 
chandise moving handle it better 

. safer... faster. 


__ If your products or service will help 
Trafic Men today or tomorrou 
. tell your story in D and W 

the direct route to the men whose 
business it is to know about them... 


and put them to use. 


New York 


A Chilton 


Publication 





100 East 42nd 


Street, New York, 


The Progressive Magazine of 
Shipping — Handling — Ware- 
housing — Distribution 


















need to continue its advertising while 
its production was oversold. By a 
very simple process, he answered the 
question successfully by stating nine 
common sense facts, which I believe 
apply even more directly to today’s 
new problem than the one on which 
it was originally used. In answer to 
the question, he merely replied: “Why 
should we continue advertising? We 
no longer need to advertise” — 

If all our customers know all our 
product benefits 

If we are certain they will not for- 
get these benefits 

If there are no new companies we 
shall wish to sell 

If there are no new buyers in war 
industries or government bureaus 

If we have nothing to tell that 
might help customers plan for the 
future 

If there is nothing about our busi- 
ness that needs explanation 

If we believe that our trade mark 
indelibly fixed the 
memory of our customers. 

If no competitor continues to ad- 
vertise his product in the meantime 

If there is no way we can help fight 
the war by helping our customers 
lick their wartime problems. 

Don’t let management catch you 
unprepared to effectively answer the 
question of why advertising should 
its sud- 
Prepare your reply 


will remain in 


be continued if business is 
denly curtailed. 
now. 

In summary, I should like to sug- 
gest: In setting up the wartime ad- 
vertising budget: Be objective in your 
plans—be reasonable—be  sensible— 
and above all, be sure you can justify 
each step of your advertising pro- 
gram. If you do this, you need have 
little, if any, fear about your budget 
not being approved by management 
and not being looked upon favorably 
by government. 

[Eprror’s Note: Those wishing 
more detail regarding the 
ment’s attitude toward advertising ex- 
penditures will find a more complete 
presentation of the subject IM, 
Oct. °42, p. 23, and Nov. 42, p. 48.] 
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Wells Back in Advertising 


John E. Wells, manager, Budgit Hoist 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Mich., has resigned to 
become advertising manager, Aviation 
Corporation, New York. Mr. Wells was 
formerly advertising manager, Ex-Cell-O 
Corporation, Detroit, and was one of the 
founders of the Detroit Industrial Mar- 
keters of which he is a past president. 


Division, 


Inc., Muskegon, 





Remington Agency Holds 
Postwar Clinic 

The postwar problem of ful! empl 
ment and utilization of the produetig 
capacity of the nation can be solved onf 


by initiative on part of business and j 


dustry, was the thought developed jn 
postwar clinic last month sponsored 
William B. Remington of the Springfel@ 
Mass., advertising agency bearing fj 
name. More than 200 business executives 
from New England and the Atlantic 
board participated in the conference. 
was the third meeting called in the 
few years by Mr. Remington to ena 
local executives to discuss their mut 
problems and approach their solution. 
The reason government cannot do 
postwar job for industry is that the gg 
ernment approach to such an econos 
problem is a leveling process and de 
not create expanded and new markets, 
was pointed out, whereas the _ busir 
approach is a creative process deal 
with new products, new industries, 
employment, and new markets. 
Donald M. Hobart, manager of o 
mercial research, Curtis Publishing Cg 
pany, acted as moderator of the aff 
noon session which also listened to 
liam J. Moll, field director, U. S. Ch 
ber of Commerce; and Francesco Coll 
president, Designers for Industry, 
Mr. Remington was toastmaster of & 
evening session and presented Henry 
Kendall, president, Kendall Company, 
regional chairman of the Committee 
Economic Development; William J. Do 
president, Massachusetts State Federati 
of Labor; and John H. Van Devent 
president and editor, The Iron Age. 



































































































Keith B. Lydiard Dies 








Keith B. Lydiard, account executive 
with Alan B. Sanger advertising agency, 
New York, and former president of the 
Industrial Advertising Association of 
New York, died May 8 in Norwegian 
Hospital, Brooklyn, after a brief illness 
He was thirty-six years of age. 

Mr. Lydiard became associated with 
the Babcock & Wilcox Company in 1929, 
upon his graduation from the University 
of Maine. After a year at the plant in 
Barberton, O., he was transferred to the 
advertising department in New York 

He became an account executive with 
Fred Glen Small agency in 1937, and 
joined the Sanger agency in 1940. He 
was president of the Technical Publicity 
1940-41, and it was dur 


Association in 

ing his term that the organization's name 
was changed to Industrial Advertising 
Association. 


Kenyon With LaPlante 


Howard W. Kenyon, recently director 
of personnel, Superior Coach Corpor 
tion, Lima, O., has joined LaPlant-Choate 
Mfg. Company, Inc., Cedar Rapids, la. 


as advertising manager. Mr. Kenyon & 
a past president of the Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Marketers and for many _yeals 


was advertising manager of Armco Dra 
age Products Association, Middletown, 


Celebrates 50th Year with Goodrich 


In April, Burton F. Stauffer, assistant 
general manager of the industrial products 
sales division, B. F. Goodrich, celebrate 
his fiftieth anniversary with the company 
Mr. Stauffer started with the company * 
a roller of bicycle tire wrappers 
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PHOTO By A. GEORGE MILLER 


ONSTANTLY STRESSED here at C. M. & H. is the importance of every 
>/, anc 
40 He 
nublic operation no matter how small. A lot of people wouldn’t pay much attention if you started to talk about 
as ul 
's name 


crusins \cutting of paper stock. We'll make it a 10 to 1 bet they would if they knew careless cutting caused so 
many register difficulties. Cutting is just one of the things that are all important in the job of offset print- 
ng at C. M.& H. As part of the complete beauty of our Veritone* process, it is put in the same skill 


dassification as our plate making and press work. We are as proud of our work as you will be to have it 


bear your sales message. 


CM &H offset: Printing Co. 


DIVISION OF COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS « PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO 


*Registered Trade Nome of C. M. & H. Offset 


M.& #., CHICAGO 












An advertising agency handling an indus- 
trial account needs a lot of basic information 
on the markets and media in which its client 
is interested. There is one accepted place to 
turn for this information—the Market Data 


Book. 


Here at the finger tips of the agency execu- 
tive is statistical and other marketing infor- 
mation on every trade and industrial field, 
carefully revised and brought up to date from 
the most authoritative sources, both govern- 



















































Why Advertsing COOLOS 


mental and industry. And here, too, are fac. 
tual media presentations, assembled to help 
agencies and advertisers to fit media to spe. 
cific marketing assignments. 

No wonder a leading industrial agency like 
the Charles Dallas Reach Company declares 
that the Market Data Book supplies informa. 
tion unobtainable anywhere else. That's be. 
cause this 22-year-old reference service js 
unique in the way it has pulled together in. 
formation from a great many individual 
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ADVERTISING AGE 
Aero Dicest 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 


AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILDING A@ 

AMERICAN EXPORTER 

AMERICAN MACHINIST 

AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 

ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 

ARCHITECTURAL RecorD 

A.S.M.E. MecHANiIcAL CATALOG 

Associatep Business Papers, INC. 

AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION INDUSTRIES 

AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, El 

AVIATION 

AVIATION EQUIPMENT 

Bakers He.rer 

BrResKIN PUBLISHING CoRrPORATION 

Brick & Cray Recorp 

BuILDING SuppLty News 

BuSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL 
Cor PORATION 

Buyers’ Guipe FOR ENGINEERING AND4 
TRY IN THE SPANISH-Reapinc Mast 

CaMINOos Y CALLES ‘ 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL Equipment N 

Case-SHEPHERD-MANN PUBLISHING 
CorPORATION 

Ceramic Data Book 

Ceramic INDUSTRY 

CHEMICAL AND Meraciurcicat ENG 

CremicaL ENGINEERING CATALOG 

Cuemicat INDUSTRIES 

CHILTON PUBLICATIONS 

Civit ENGINEERING 

Coat Ace 

Composite CataLoc or Ow Few ® 
Line EouipMENT 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS 

Corton 
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onde Over The Market DataBook 


source," you know his comment is based on 
successful experience in the use of the Mar- 
ket Data Book. 

Don't overlook the valuable media data 
filed in 140 pages of the Market Data Book. 
Just as the text shows the size and character 


gurces, saving an enormous amount of time 


are fac. 
ys in looking up information. 


to help 


to spe. So when Edward C. Stover, Jr., vice-presi- 


dent of the Reach agency, says the 1943 


, [Market Data Book is "even more useful than 
ncy like 


ne And when he adds, "It not only assembles de- of industrial markets, media pages have been 
t's be tailed information from many sources into written to aid you in finding the most effective 
vice is 1% comprehensive and intelligible treatise, ways to cover them. The two go together 
her in | Ut also gives considerable information which just like ham and eggs! 


wer before," you know it means something. 


li vidual |have been unable to secure from any other 
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The steady increase in demands ' 
for forgings, stampings, etc., be- 
cause of the war program, nec- 
essarily indicates an active mar- 
ket for hammers, furnaces, re- 
fractories, cements, alloy steels, 
presses, hammerboards, cleaning 
equipment, burners, lubricants, 
die blocks and many other lines 
of equipment and supplies. 

You can reach this active mar- 
ket through the advertising pages 
of HEAT TREATING AND FORG- 
ING. Your advertisement ap- 
pearing each month in this paper 
will impress the features of your 
products upon those who buy or 
influence the buying of equip- 
ment and supplies. 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 


108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PITTSBURGH, 


As we become more and more in- 
volved in the war, many new pro- 
duction problems arise. Engineers 
and operating officials of the steel 
plants are keenlv interested in 
learning more about your equip- 
ment and supplies and how they 
can be used to the best advantage 
to increase production quickly and 
economically. These men _ read 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT regularly and through the 
advertising pages of this paper you 
can be of real service to these men 
who are responsible for our steel 
production. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


PENNA. 




















N. LL A. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





NIAA Annual Meeting and Regional Conference 
To Be Held In Cleveland, June 25 

The fourth and last in the current In the afternoon, various angles op 
series of regional conferences of the postwar planning will be developed. The 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- afternoon session promises to be the 
tion is scheduled for June 25 at Hotel highlight of the conference as the para- 
Statler, Cleveland mount question before American indys 
Previous regionals try today is postwar planning on which 
have been _ staged subject there seems to be a wide diversity 
at Chicago, January of opinion. An attempt will be made to 
22nd, _ Philadelphia, clarity the subject at this meeting 


April 8th, and New 
York, May 7th. 
Coéperating in the 
Cleveland Central 
Regional meeting 
are the NIAA chap- 
ters in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, To- 
ledo, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Colum- 
bus, and Cincinnati. 
The attendance, however, will not be 
confined to these chapters. An invitation 
has been extended to all NIAA chapters 
to participate in the conference 

Frederic I. Lackens, NIAA vice-presi- 
dent in charge of conferences, will take 
personal charge of the Cleveland meet- 
ing in the capacity of general conference 
chairman. He has announced as his gen- 
eral committee the following heads of the 
various chapters codperating: H. M. 
Robin, J. H. Williams & Company, 
Buffalo; Walter H. Spindler, Armco 
Drainage Products Association, Middle- 
town, O. (Cincinnati chapter); Ernest 
C. Roberts, The Clark Controller Com- 
pany, Cleveland; H. L. Young, American 


FRED LACKENS 


Zinc Sales Company, Columbus, O.: 
Bruce Morse, Square D Company, De- 
troit; Harold S. Downing, Walker & 


Downing, Pittsburgh; Wallace W. Lock- 
wood, Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester; Carl U. Fauster, Libbey Glass 
Company, Toledo; Albert M. Wearstler, 
Wearstler Advertising, Inc., Youngstown. 

Co-chairman of the general conference 
committee, Allen Colby, National Supply 
Company, Toledo, who will have charge 
of attendence promotion and publicity. 
Carl L. Peterson, Cleveland Crane and 
Engineering Company, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of local arrangements. 

The theme of the conference has been 
announced as “Industrial Advertising’s 
Job—in the War of Today—and in the 
Peace of Tomorrow.” It will occupy the 
entire day, the morning being devoted to 
developing the first half of the theme. 
The NIAA War Activities Program will 
be brought down to date, and the con- 
ference will be told how to keep this 
program effective and alive, how to aug- 
ment it, and how to chart a course as 
industrial advertising men for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

The noon day luncheon will be a 
rallying point for industrial management 
as well as the sales and advertising de- 
partments, and will be addressed by an 
outstanding business executive 
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The closing hour of the afternoon 


session will be devoted to the annual 
membership meeting at which national 
ofhcers will be elected and other bysi- 
ness of the association transacted. A re. 


ception will be held in the evening. 

The conference meeting on Friday will 
be preceded by a meeting on Thursday 
of the national board of directors. This 
is the annual business meeting of the 
association. 


NIAA To Direct WPB Tool 
Conservation Campaign 


Signaling the start of a national cut 
ting tool conservation drive by the War 
Production Board, Howard Coonley, di 
rector of WPB's conservation division, 
called upon industrial advertisers late last 
month to promote tool care and proper 
handling through advertising campaigns 
in business papers. 

The campaign is being run in codpera: 
tion with the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association and the Advertising 
Council. Bernard Dolan, advertising man- 
ager, Peter A. Frasse & Co., and Keith 
J. Evans, advertising manager, Inland 
Steel Company, are representing NIAA, 
and T. H. Young, advertising manager, 
United States Rubber Company, repre: 
sents the Council. G. M. Basford Com 
pany, New York Industrial Agency, will 
supply the agency service. 

A campaign book is in preparation, 
and information may be obtained from 
Malcolm Lund, campaign manager, WPB 
division of information. 


NIAA Issues Declaration 
Of Postwar Principles 


That “the widest and most complete 
dissemination of industrial and_ technical 
information is made possible by the full 
use of all the techniques of industrial 
advertising and marketing” is one ol 
ten points making up a “Declaration ot 


Postwar Principles” widely distributed 
last month by the National Industrial 


Advertisers Association to heads of gow 
ernment, management, labor, and ad 
vertising personnel. The declaration 
was adopted by the board of directors of 
the asscociation at its meeting in Cleve 
land, March 27. It is the hope of the 
board that the expression of their views 
will contribute to postwar thinking and 
create a better understanding of indus 
trial advertising’s function in the pos 
war economy. 

The statement, printed in two colors 
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PUT YOUR ADVERTISING 
ON WAR DUTY, TOO! 


Helping your catalog and bulletins to function 
more effectively among the effective men of industry is the chief 
function of the A.S.M.E. CATALOG. 


The A.S.M.E. Catalog does not duplicate the purpose 
of your catalog, nor does it attempt to replace it. 


The A.S.M.E. Catalog acts as the advance scout 
for your individual catalog in a way that gives busy engineers 
(design, operating, executive) the preliminary information they 


want, guickly. (The A.S.M.E. CATALOG is not complicated.) 
The A.S.M.E. Catalog helps your individual catalog 


to function more surely . . . among the men who specify and buy: 
The executive engineers who are intensely active in the War pro- 
gram, and who will be the chief factors in industry after the war 


is won. 


You can’t get all of this in any other way for so small 
a cost. No other composite catalog has the high acceptance among 
the men of high responsibility. 


If you don’t want to miss the forthcoming edition (33rd 
Annual) send us your reservation soon. 


| MECHANICAL ® 
ANCh laaNINn® 














You will get the privileges of 
the “Keep Informed” Section 
in the A.S.M.E. monthly maga- 
zines MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING plus an announce- 
ment in its “Catalog Briefs” 
Section which reinforces the 
data in the A.S,M.E. Catalog. 
There is no charge for this 
extra service. It is entirely (33rd Annual) 


cooperative and FREE to com- 
panies whose product data ap- B D | T | O N 
pear in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG. 









THE AMERICAN SOCIETY / MECHANIGAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York. 
Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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but not so big your ad | 
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we can still accept adver 
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ers of production machines 
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and S. M.E. is designed 
for our readers. Advertising 
and editorial are on an even 


keel which gives both readers 


and advertisers the break they 


deserve 








Screw Machine 


Engineering 


SCREW MACHINE 
PUBLISHING CO., INC 





45 EXCHANGE STREET 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 





and suitable for framing or display, sets 
forth the advantages of the private enter- 
prise system and says it may be main- 
tained only through mutual cooperation 
between labor and management and the 
relaxation by government of regulations 
made necessary by the war. A _ high 
level of prosperity, it asserts, is the only 
feasible means of absorbing the huge 
debts of the war, the attainment of which 
is dependent upon an ability to produce 
consistently more goods at a lower cost, 
and a wider and more complete dissemi- 
nation of industrial and technical in- 
formation 

Improved methods of industrial ad- 
vertising and marketing can bring about 
the greatest reduction in distribution 
costs, the declaration asserts. 


Western New England Chooses 
Lonergan to Succeed Merrill 


G. P. Lonergan, sales promotion mana- 
ger, The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., will wield the gavel for the In- 
dustrial Advertising and Marketing Coun- 
cil of Western New England for the 
coming season. He succeeds H. E. Merrill, 
manager of sales and advertising, Con- 
struction Materials Division, General Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport. 


The new first vice-president will be 


| Elliott Bidwell, advertising manager, Whit- 


ney Chain & Mfg. Company, Hartford; 
second vice-president, C. S. Bostrom, Jr., 


| advertising manager, Edwards & Com- 


pany, Inc., Norwalk, Conn.; secretary- 
treasurer, Roger T. Lyman, advertising 
manager, Torrington Mfg. Company, 
Torrington, Conn. 

New directors elected are: Carleton B. 
Beckwith, New Departure Division, Gen- 
eral Motors, Bristol; R. C. Helbig, Green- 
field Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, 
Mass., associate director, Dwight C. War- 
ren, The Iron Age, Hartford: national 
director, F. C. Emerson, Spartan Saw 
Works, Springfield, Mass 


Wilmer Cordes Heads 
Cleveland Chapter 


Wilmer H. Cordes, manager of sales 
promotion and _ advertising, American 
Steel and Wire Com- 
pany has been 
elected president of 
the Industrial Mar- 
keters of Cleveland, 
succeding Ernest C. 
Roberts, advertising 
manager, The Clark 
Controller Company. 
Mr. Cordes is also 
vice-president of the 
National Industrial 
Advertisers Associa- 
tion, and head of its 
Victory Promotions 
he. W. H. CORDES 

The new Cleve- oe 
land vice-president is Steve C. Brown, 
advertising manager, Cleveland Tractor 
Company, while W. S. Leech, vice-presi- 
dent, G. M. Basford Company, continues 
at the secretary-treasurer post. 

Other members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors are: Robert E. Bandelow, The 
Caxton Co.; E. B. Bossart, The Bailey 
Meter Company; Walter Butcher, The 
Bayless-Kerr Company; E. W. Falcon, The 
Warner & Swasey Co.; Harry Grinton, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; Carl E. 
Lermer, Union Paper & Twine Co.; Harry 
Melville, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Co.; Carl L. Peterson, The Cleveland 
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Officers of the newly organized Industrial 
Advertisers Association of Houston which 
was admitted as a chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association last month, 
Seated are, left to right, Harry Heller, ad- 
vertising manager, Reed Roller Bit Company, 
vice-president, and A. B. Penny, advertising 
manager, Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
president. Standing are: A. S. Volpin, Me. 
Evoy Company, treasurer, and Lewis A, 
Thompson. assistant manager, Hughes Tool 
Company, secretary of the new chapter 


Crane & Engineering Co.; Gene P 
Robers, The Weatherhead Co.; and 
Ernest C. Roberts. 

The Cleveland chapter has just com 
pleted one of its most successful sea: 
sons both from the standpoint of pro- 
grams and membership growth. The 
group has over 250 members and is 
now the second largest among the twenty: 


seven NIAA chapters. 


Northern California 
Chooses Wilde for President 


The new president of the Northern 
California Industrial Advertisers Associa’ 
tion is W. H. Wilde, Northern California 
manager The McCarty Company. He suc’ 
ceeds H. S. Schuler, sales promotion man: 
ager Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com 
pany. Other new officials of the NCIAA 
are: Vice-president, T. W. Fahey, Cater: 
pillar Tractor Company; E. G. Chambers, 
executive secretary, Purchasing Agents 
Association of Northern California, sec 
retary-treasurer. 


Montreal Advertisers 
Re-elect Darcel 


A. P. Darcell, advertising manager, 
Crane Limited, was re-elected president 
of the Technical Advertisers Association 
of Montreal at the annual meeting of the 
association. His fellow officers are: Vice’ 
president, Gordon Hale, advertising man 
ager, Canadian Tube & Steel Products, 
Ltd.; secretary, H. G. Soper, Ingersoll: 
Rand Co., Ltd.; and E. S. Roberts, As 
sociated Screen News, Ltd. 


Employe Magazines Discussed 


Prefacing the discussion of employe 
magazines at the April meeting of the 
Central New York Industrial Advertisers, 
Bud Hurlburt, moderator, pointed out 
the following policies, which most em 
ploye publications have as_ their ob: 
jectives: (1) Education on company 
policy; (2) assimilation of new employes: 
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.' 


DECLARATION 


PriMone oP 


HE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, an international 
professional organization of 2100 Industrial Advertising men and women, representing 
the outstanding Industrial organizations of the United States and Canada, in addition to 
continuing its essential wartime job of fostering the proper preparation and distribution of 
helpful job information to the greatly expanded production lines of industry, sets forth the 
following basic principles as a foundation on which a secure post-war economy can be built: 





I 
That the commonly called private enterprise or 
free-competition system has provided the highest 
standard of living in the world. 


II 
That such a high standard cannot be maintained 
and improved unless the highest possible levels 
of employment and productivity are attained dur- 
ing the post-war period. 


Ill 
That the attaining and maintaining of these high 
levels of employment and productivity are the 
major responsibilities of Industry. 


IV 
That Industry's effective functioning under this 
responsibility is dependent upon the whole- 
hearted cooperation of Labor and Government. 


V 
That this smooth cooperation between Industry, 
Labor and Government is possible only if:— 
(a) The evil practices that have attached themselves to 
the private enterprise system be done away with. 
(b) Industry more fully understands the viewpoint and 
problems of Labor. 


(c) Labor secures a clearer picture of the functions and 
responsibilities of Industry. 

(d) Government abandons excessive regulation: made nec- 
essary by the war and establishes a tax program which 
will permit accumulation of reasonable reserves for 
necessary new equipment and expansion. 


VI 
That this attainment of a high level of prosperity 
for every individual is the only feasible means of 
absorbing the huge debts of war within any 
reasonable period. 


Vil 
That these goals are completely dependent upon: 


(a) An ability to produce consistently more goods at a 
lower cost. 


(b) A wider and more complete dissemination of industrial 
and technical information. 


VIII 
That improved methods of Industrial Advertis- 
ing and Marketing can bring about the greatest 
reduction in distribution costs. 


Ix 
That the widest and most complete dissemination 
of industrial and technical information is made 
possible by the full use of all the techniques of 
Industrial Advertising and Marketing. 


x 
In short, we, the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, believe it our duty as industrial 
spokesmen to do our utmost to help preserve all 
the good things and eliminate all the evils in the 
only system of national economy that has proved 
its merits by its accomplishments. 


Adopted by the Board of Directors 
National Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
March 27, 1943 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
100 East Ougr1o St. 
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CAN YOUR PRODUCTS 


Help Speed Production of 


COAST GUARD CUTTERS 


Or Subchasers, or Minesweepers. 
or Tank and Troop Landing Boats? 


a oe oO 


Cigale TTS 





Coast Guard Cutter, one of many types of 
Navy, Army and Coast Guard ships, the 
1943 models of the Yachting Industry. 
INVESTIGATE 


Send for a samp'e copy of YACHTING so 
that you can visualize your products helping 


to speed production of these ships. Address 

Carl Kappes, Advertising Manager. 
Ing, 

205 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 


A HIGH PRIORITY WARTIME MARKET 
WITH AN ASSURED PEACETIME FUTURE 














WANTED . . . CLEVELAND 
BUSINESS PUBLICATION SALESMAN 


If you seek to permanently affiliate 


yourself in a selling capacity with an 


aggressive and intelligent publisher 


of an outstanding monthly, and 


reside in Cleveland, tell all about your 


experience and your contacts of ac- 


counts and agencies in the Cleveland 


territory Also give all necessary per- 


sonal history and state if you will be 


latter part of June for per- 
Cleveland Box 


MARKETING, 


available 

discussion in 
INDUSTRIAL 
York 


sonal 
235 


New 














(3) stimulation by telling employes how 
important they are to the war effort; (4) 
cooperation with management to increase 
production; (5) war bond promotion; 
(6) maintenance of contacts with em- 
ployes in armed forces. 


Philadelphia Officers 
Given Another Term 


Such a fine job was done by officers 
of the Eastern Industrial Arvertisers dur- 
ing the past 
the nominating com- 
mittee suggested they 
be retained for an- 
other term, and the 
membership followed 
through with the 
necessary ballots. 


season, 


The re-elected ofh- 
cers are: President, 
Graham Rohrer, ad- 
vertising supervisor, 
Baldwin - Southwark 
Division, The Bald- 


win Locomotive 
Works; vice - presi- 
dent, Harry 

Ellsworth, advertising manager, Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Company; treasurer, Wal- 
ter A. Fox, Fox and Mackenzie. Harry W. 
Smith Jr., advertising manager, The Selas 


GRAHAM ROHRER 


Company, was elected secretary, succeed- 
ing J. Mack Nevergole, now on leave 


from Goodall Rubber 
sential farming. 

The following four directors also have 
been elected for two-year terms: E. H. 
Peplow, Jr. John H. Roebling’s Sons 
Company: H. W. Weihenmayer, Jr., L. 
H. Gilmer Company; Douglas C. Miner, 
E. F. Houghton Company; and James M. 
Plummer, Leeds’ & Northrup Company. 
J. S. McCullough, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company, past president, remains a di- 
rector. 


Company for es- 


Milwaukee Holds Personnel 


and Ad Clinic 


Program chairman concerned about how 
to secure good attendance at meetings 
should listen to R. C. Freitag, program 
chairman of the MAIA, who believes the 
clinic-type meeting is best, verifying this 
with the fact that the May meeting, which 
took that form, was one of the best at- 
tended of the year. Four member-speakers 
lead discussions on as many topics, using 
as illustrations experience of their par- 
ticular companies. 


Francis Higgins, advertising manager, 









12 E. GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 


year after year of man- 
agement men in the 
central western area — 


First choice for business news 





Get this proof NOW 


First choice proof is revealed in 
a new ‘Readership Study'’ — the 
third — made by well known re- 
search organizations. A big 32 
page expensive book of vital facts, 
colored charts and data that con- 
vinces. No obligation to execu- 


tives who request a copy on their 
letter head. 








Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Four-Wheel Drive Auto Company, Clin. 


tonville, Wis., speaking on “Personnel De. 
velopment,” described two experiments 
carried on by his company. The tirst was 
in the use of “help wanted” bulleting 
which are posted throughout the plant 


and the second was a survey conducted 
to determine what employes desire mog 
in work conditions. 

Walter Schutz, advertising manager, 
Delta Mfg. Company, spoke on “Advertis. 
ing Today for Tomorrow.” He told how 
Delta, to keep in touch with the cop. 
sumer market, is conducting a national 
advertising campaign, in which it offers, 
at cost, a series of booklets on how to use 
and preserve Delta tools. This has been 
very successful, proving that if such ma- 
terial is properly merchandised and has 
real value the public is willing to pay 
for it. 

Ervin Abramson, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Company, discussed moving picture films 
for employe training and product mar. 
keting as an effective means of advertis. 
ing. 

Ken Cook, Heil Company, talked about 
“Preparation of Army-Navy Handbooks.” 
After describing and discussing methods 
used by his firm, he pointed out that 
much had been learned which will be of 


value in compiling peacetime handbooks, 


Dowsett Heads Ontario Chapter 


T. H. Dowsett, advertising manager, 
Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., has been 
elected president of 
the Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association 
of Ontario, to suc- 
ceed Donald Me- 
Crimmon, _ advertis- 
ing manager, C. A. 
Dunham Co., Ltd. 
H. A. _ Standing, 
sales promotion man- 
ager, Gypsum, Lime 
and Alabastine Can- 
ada, Ltd., was made 
vice-president; E. J. 
Hayes, Gutta Percha 
& Rubber Ltd., is 
secretary, and J. G. 


Beare, Link-Belt Ltd., 





T. H. DOWSETT 


the new treasurer. 


Maryland Hears Workers’ 
Side of Absenteeism 
Quoting from Fortune, Louis F. Cahn, 


president, Cahn-Miller, Inc., Baltimore, 
told Maryland Industrial Marketers, “At 


the moment the central fact about ab 
senteeism is the lack of information 
about it.” 

Mr. Cahn pointed out that indus 


trial advertising men, as spokesmen for 
labor, must find out how serious absen 
teeism really is before taking any drastic 
action. Then, if figures show that absen- 
teeism is proving too expensive, business 
and the community must arrange to meet 
the reasons for preventable absenteeism. 


Chicago to Elect 


The annual outing and election of 
the Chicago Industrial Advertisers Asso’ 
ciation will be held June 11 at Butter 
field Country Club. Ray Guy, Newsweek, 


is in charge of arrangements. 


Enright with Gardner 


Frank Enright, formerly Cleveland rep 
resentative of Metals and Alloys, has 
joined Gardner Publications, Inc., in 4 
similar capacity. 
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(CONTINUED FROM Pace 22] 


Atlantic Regional 


tailed how the advertising agency can 
the advertising manager of 
much of his extra burden of work 
due to wartime activities and short- 
manpower. (See page 25.) 
Vernon H. Van Diver, manager ad- 
yertising division, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation, told how he has 
been using technical trained college 
girls as “bibliocritics” to do research 
and prepare source material for use 
by the copywriters, thus relieving 
them of much detail and paper work. 


reliev« 


age ot 


Four men from the graphics arts 
formed another panel in which they 
discussed latest developments in the 
supply field. While printers are grow- 
ing more short-handed all the time, 


they still feel they will be able to 
meet all service demands of adver- 
tisers. They were asked to be as 


codperative as possible and not to be 
unreasonable in their requests under 
present conditions. Engravers are 
now down to fifty per cent of copper 
and sixty per cent of zinc and users 
were urged to be more considerate of 
the size of the engravings they use 
in order to make the available supply 
stretch as far as possible. Advertisers 
would get better results from their 
engravings today if they will submit 
samples of the paper on which they 
are to be used. The paper industry 
is organizing a program among farm- 
ers to bring out more wood for pulp 
in order to increase the dwindling 
supply and avoid further restrictions 
in the use of paper. No further cut 
is expected before 


in paper usage 
October. 
The luncheon session was heavily 


attended by local business executives 
in addition to the regular delegates. 
William S. “Bill” Jack, president, 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, was 
loudly cheered as he completed the 
story of how his have 
outproduced all other companies on 
the same kind of aircraft equipment 
for the war program. (See page 60.) 
William Benton, vice-chairman, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
and vice-president, The University of 
Chicago, set the stage for the after- 


ee = ” 
associates 


noon session on postwar planning with 
in which he urged all 
into business for 


an address 
young men to get 
themselves and carry on the Ameri- 
can enterprise system. Other phases 
of postwar problems discussed in the 
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Col. A. Robert Ginsburgh, aide to Under- 
secretary of War Robert Patterson, reports 
on the progress of the war to the NIAA 





Atlantic Regional Conference in New York | 
last month. He urged increased effort on | 


war production and less publicity on post- 
war planning. At left is E. Scott Pattison, 


G. M. Basford Company, retiring president | 


of Industrial Advertising Association of 
New York, who was the conference chairman 


afternoon discussions covered setting 
up a postwar plan, market planning, 
advertising, and a review of postwar 
planning Washington. 
These talks are all reported elsewhere 
in this issue. Clyde Williams, director, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, O., reported on developments in 
the materials field during the war 
and their significance with reference 
to postwar products. Many products 
will be made of different materials 
and combinations of materials 
heretofore used, he predicted. This 
vast change in the material character 
of goods after the war, he said, would 
result in research departments being 
in as keen competition as will the 
sales departments. A manufacturer 
will not only have to keep up to date 
on the developments of new products 
coming on the market, but with the 
creation and perfection of new mate- 
rials as well, he asserted. 

The day’s activities closed with a 
reception by the business paper pub- 
lishers. 

Ross M. Cunningham, professor of 
marketing, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and president of the Bos- 
ton chapter, was in charge of the 
postwar planning session. H. Emery 
Merrill, manager, construction mate- 
rial advertising, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, retiring presi- 
dent of the Western New England 
chapter, was chairman of the morn- 
ing war production problems session. 

The next NIAA regional confer- 
ence will be held in Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, June 25. 


activities in 


not 





Sell to the 


A selected audience of 
17,000 top men—leaders in 
every branch of civil engi- 
neering. They are your 
essential wartime market 
. .. your positive postwar 
market. Reach them now 
thru the pages of the one 
magazine which they rate 
highest and read first. May 
we tell you more? 








Who'll take any part of 
$8,500,000,000.00? 


The meat packing industry is pouring 
great amounts into the purchase of 
all sorts of materials and equipment 
on high priorities. 


Their business of feeding the home 
front, our vast army and navy, and 
200,000,000 allies is tremendous. Can 
they use what you have to sell? Tell 
them about it in their well-read mag- 
azine. Write for the whole story in 
your free copy of “A Vital Industry.” 


@ @ 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Leading publication in the Meat 
Packing Industry since 1891 


407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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4 ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 
- - 330 WEST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





MANUFACTURER’S 
REPRESENTATIVE 


We have a conveniently located 
Warehouse in New York City and 
a long-established, aggressive or- 
ganization. We cover Philadelphia, 
New Jersey and New York. 

At present we handle a nationally 
known clamping device and are in- 
terested in adding outstanding ac- 
cessory tools, or similar products 
sold through tool designers, shop 
superintendents, etc. 

Our intensive selling methods re- 
quire an exclusive arrangement 
and we are sure results will justify 
this. Warehouse stocks are bought 
by us (not consigned) and are 
sold in strict accordance with 
prices and policies of manufac- 
turer. 

If interested in effective, perma- 
nent representation for all or part 
of our territory, write Box 237, 
INDUSTRIAL Marketinc, New 


York City. 








Manufacturers and Distributors Meet 
To Discuss Mutual Wartime Problems 


@ BETTER coéperation and appre- 
ciation of each other’s problems is 
sure to be among the benefits manu- 
facturers and their distributors will 
inherit from World War II, if the 
spirit that pervaded the Triple Mill 
Supply Cincinnati, 
May 10-12, is an indication. Supply 
problems, cancellation of orders, gov- 


Convention in 


ernment regulations, and shortage of 
manpower highlighted discussions on 
the three-day program of the joint 
meeting of the American Supply & 
Machinery Manufacturers Association, 
National Supply & Machinery Dis- 
tributors Association, and the South- 
ern Supply & Machinery Distributors 
Association. 

John J. Welch, editor, Mill Sup- 
plies, and Harvey Conover, president, 
Mill & Factory, set the backdrop for 
the war conference, each reporting 
on their trips to England to study the 
effect of the war on British industrial 
distribution and production. Mr. 
Welch emphasized the difference be- 
tween the British wartime method of 
distributing equipment and_ supplies 
and that of this country is that in 
the former case the responsibility for 
doing an effective job is placed in 
the hands of the distributors and they 
are permitted to work out their prob- 
lems to the best of the experience 
available in the industry itself. He 
urged the meeting to be watchful for 
any move which might tend to elim- 
inate the industrial distributor as a 
middle man and declared that mem- 
bers of the industry must remain in 
Washington after the war to protect 
their interests. 

Mr. Conover revealed that progress 











HOW TO SELL TO TODAY’S INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETS — AND TOMORROW'S AS WELL 





pees OS 














Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 







McGraw-Hill mailing lists are serving a double pur- 
pose. Advertisers are using them not only to sell to 
wartime markets, but also to retain (and in many 
cases to rebuild and expand) normal peace-time 
markets. 


A staff of direct mail specialists maintain these lists. 
Hundreds of thousands of changes are made during 
the course of the year—new names are added regu- 
larly from many exclusive sources. Although present 
list turnover is more than 3 times normal, McGraw- 
Hill lists still carry a guarantee of accuracy, and 
reach a greater concentration of purchasing power 
than ever before. 


Ask for details about the particular markets in which 
you are interested, either for wartime or post-war 
development. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 





New York, New York 
— 





Mill Supplies nho‘o 


A. B. Fritts, advertising manager, Norton 
Company, reads the report of the commit. 
tee on promotional literature of the Amer- 
ican Supply & Machinery Manufacturers 
Association, of which he is chairman, at 
Triple Mill Supply convention in Cincinnati 


is being made for the free exchange 
of information and data on produc- 
tion methods between the United 
Nations to make available the most 
efficient practices for the production 
of war goods. He pleaded that there 
must be no let up in effort to pro- 
duce the utmost of every needed war 
implement and supplies to back up 
the fighting forces in the worst of the 
battle yet to come. Postwar planning, 
he cautioned, must not be permitted 
to distract the attention of engineers 
on the war production job. 
Distributors discussed the matter of 
cut-backs in war orders and how they 
might affect cancellations of orders 
for supplies and equipment they have 
from contractors. Some distributors 
now are anticipating this situation by 
writing into acceptances that cancel- 
lations will be honored only to the 
extent the same may be passed on to 
their suppliers and subject to service 
charges on goods in process. Effort is 
being made to have the distributors’ 
interests included in the uniform can- 
cellation provisions being drafted by 


the War Production Board. 


Distributors were asked to make 
more use of PD-IX applications for 
replenishing their stocks depleted 


through small sales. A new simpli- 
fied form which will fit into a type- 
writer is to be released soon, the meet- 
ing was told. 

The distributors were urged to do 
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, better job of selling the essentiality 
of their services to the regulating 
ygencies in Washington. H. H. Kuhn, 
president, The Hardware & Supply 
Company, Akron, O., called for more 
intelligent selling on part of both 
jistributors and their suppliers. He 
sked for full codperation of both 
groups in the conversion and liquida- 
tion of stocks after the war. Part 
of his address is given in detail, start- 
ing on page 33. 

Franz T. Stone, chief, industrial 
gecialities branch, WPB tools divi- 
son, reported that in most classifica- 
tions the tool situation is still tight 
but some relief is expected in the 
move now underway to redistribute 
immobilized stocks due to cut-backs 
Dis- 
tributors are being effective in this 


ind changes on war contracts. 


work in some sections while in other 
areas it is being done through the 
local WPB officers. 

A. B. Fritts, advertising manager, 
Norton Company, chairman of the 
manufacturers’ committee on promo- 
tional literature, reported that much 
useful material and essential- infor- 
mation and data has and is continu- 
ing to be disseminated to war plants 
through the manufacturers’ advertis- 
ing activities. 

A. A. Murfey, Cleveland File Com- 
pany, Cleveland, was elected president 
of the American Supply & Machinery 
Association for the 
ensuing year. Other officers elected 
are: first vice-president, F. T. Tone, 
Jr. Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; second vice-president, 
Robert D. Black, Black & Decker 
Mfg. Company, Towson, Md.; treas- 
urer, C. F. Conner, B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, O. See picture on 
page 34. 

A. J. Glesener, The A. J. Glesener 
Company, San Francisco, was elected 
president of the National Supply & 
Machinery Distributors’ Association. 
Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Courtney 
Company, Richmond, Va., was picked 
to lead the Southern Supply & Ma- 


chinery Distributors’ Association. 


Manufacturers’ 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 34] 


Better Selling Needed 


Crue to us if we take on the line or 
switch from the one we are now dis- 
tributing. 

There is one thing that so many 
sales managers do which I do not like. 
They “just happen to be in Akron on 
other business and thought they would 
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drop in to see us.” Every distributor 
feels that he is entitled to a call from 
the sales manager occasionally. When 
yours calls, why does he not say: 
“Jake, I came to Xville just to see 
you and to inquire how you are get- 
ting on, and if I can help you do a 
better selling job we will like that.” 

Here is one example of what a 
sales manager should not do, then I 
am through. A man called on us for 
several years trying to interest us in 
his product and endeavoring to induce 
us to change from the line we were 
distributing. He really tried. He 
called regularly, but we were satis- 
fied with our connection and were not 
inclined to make the change. How- 
ever, certain conditions arose which 
prompted us to give serious thought 
to switching lines, and about that 
time his sales manager called with 
him. But it was unfortunate, for the 
very good reason that the sales man- 
ager neglected to discuss his subject. 
He approached us something like this: 
“Mr. Kuhn, I happened to be in 
Akron today attending a skeet shoot, 
and I thought I would drop in to see 
you.” Then for about thirty minutes 
he regaled me with the joys of this 
sport. Never once did he mention 
his product. Now I did not tell him, 
but I will tell you that one reason I 
do not shoot is that I cannot close 
my left eye, consequently I would 
have to shoot from my left shoulder 
which is quite awkward. Therefore, 
all the time he was outlining the fine 
points of skeet shooting I inwardly 
was probably a little envious because 
the physical handicap keeps me from 
indulging in the sport. But, forget- 
ting all that, if he had just once 
talked to me a little about his product 
I think he could have sold us. 

In conclusion: If the manufactur- 
ers join with the distributors to ac- 
complish these two things: (1) give 
constructive advice and assistance in 
conversion and liquidation, and (2) 
put our industry on a higher level 
by intelligent selling, ours will be a 
better industry. 





Gardner With Monsanto 


R. A. Gardner, formerly with the re- 
search department of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, and the client 
service department of the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, St. Louis, has joined the 
advertising department of Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, as manager 
of the product advertising section. He 
will handle all chemical trade advertising 
and assist James W. Irwin, assistant to 
the president of Monsanto, on national 
advertising. 





CONTACT 





ADVERTISING 


In these critical times advertising 
has an important function. It en- 
ables you to keep contact with 
your customers, and build good- 
will, even if you cannot sell. Use 
the pages of PIT AND QUARRY 
to reach the entire market of the 
nonmetallic-mineral industries. It 
is the “alert” paper of its field, 
helping to maintain business rela- 
tions throughout the industry. 





PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Leading Manufacturers of 
Equipment for 


SURFACE PREPARATION 
PAINT APPLICATION 
PAINT BAKING and DRYING 
used the May, 1943, issue 


to tell their story to the 
WAR PRODUCTION 


INDUSTRIES! 

















Two-page color spreads, single 
color pages, pages in black and 
white, testify to the effectiveness of 
Industrial Finishing magazine as the 
medium for reaching consumers of 
organic finishes used industrially for 
product decoration, protection, camou- 
flage and identification purposes. 


Sample copies, rate card, circulation 
intormation on request. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1142 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


THE 
NATIONAL 
COVERAGE 
TELEPHONE 
1 Ce7 WAS, 82 





ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED 

lo take complete charge of a publicity 
educational program including prepara 
tion and/or procurement of technical 
articles on adaptation of gray iron and 
be familiar with advertising and pamphlet 
layout submit full personal re« 
ord including salary expected Address 
Box 234, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
Chicago 


I’ lease 








CONTACT THE COAL INDUSTRY 
THROUGH ITS ACCEPTED 
MEDIUM 
Chicago 
Manhattan Bldg. 
* 
New York 
Whitehall Bidg 

















WHO ADVERTISED WHAT 
IN THE LAST WAR? 





@ Many manufacturers and their advertis- 
ing agencies are trying to remember what 
the competition did 25 years ago. 

How much simpler it would be if every 
one of these manufacturers had a clipping 
book for the war years that showed all edi- 
torial publicity and competitive advertising. 

We can help you build such a permanent 
record for the years to come, at a remark- 
ably low cost. 


Just ask for Booklet No. 20. 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
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221 MW. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


Employe Relations 

feel they are an integral and active 
Bring the 
foremen into meetings where they can 


part of the management. 


be talked to by representatives of the 
Army and Navy—stimulate in them 


the same kind of enthusiasm that 
you stimulate in your salesmen when 
you hold a sales meeting. Then sit 


back and watch the atmosphere in 
your plant improve. 

The industrial advertising man in 
his work in your plant will soon 
recognize the symptoms of class con- 
As a realist, he will know 


that class consciousness never will be 


sciousness. 


entirely eliminated, but he will. also 


look for ways and means to make 
the line of cleavage less obvious. For 
that if 
to the 


you 


example, he will suggest 


you have a letter to write 
foremen or to the workmen 
might well use the pronoun “I” in- 
stead of the anonymous “we” form, 
which sounds a bit high and mighty 
to the workmen. This advertising 
man, if the boss doesn’t kill him 
while he is making the attempt, will 
try to have letters written so that 
they don’t sound pompous, stuffy, 
or dictatorial. He may even go so 
far as to suggest that the boss talk 
to the men as though he is their 
equal and not as though he is looking 


down his nose at them. 


As the 
velop confidence 
man, he may suggest to them that 
if they are walking through the 
plant on a beautiful summer day it 
is just as well if they don’t dress 
or look as though they are on the 
way to the country club. The man 
with dirty hands and dirty face, 
doing hard, sweaty work, is bound to 
make unhappy comparisons with his 
own job and that of the apparent 
big shot. I say, “apparently big 
shot” purposely, because more trouble 
is caused in the plant by some little 
clerk walking through dressed like 
a bridegroom than by the officers of 
the company. 

Another very smart plan was de- 
veloped by one labor relations ad- 
visor whose client had difficulty in 
getting war workers to take a proper 
interest in their work. This advisor 
collected a fat fee because he di- 
rected the president of the company 
to set up a little apartment and to 


management officials de- 
in the advertising 


live part of the time right at the 


plant. By prearrangement, this pres- 








ident would be called into the plant 
every once in a while at two or three 
o’clock in the morning for a con. 
sultation when things were not going 
just right. The workmen were first 


astonished and then gratified to see 


the big shot work just as hard as 
they were doing. 
Now for a word about morale 


that much overworked, misunderstood 
and misapplied word. Workers are 
today inclined to sneer at the word 
itself and all it stands for, because 
it sounds too much like social worker 
talk. Thus it seems wise in any deal. 
ings with workmen or their repre. 
sentatives to avoid using the word 
morale and to use such words as pride, 
zeal, hope, confidence and the like, 
Posters, speeches, and similar devices 
can have a good effect upon morale, 
but they do not of themselves cre- 
ate morale. The basis of morale cre- 
ation, applying equally to workers 
and public, is to develop enthusiastic 
confidence and pride in the ability 
and integrity of our political, mili- 
tary, and industrial leaders. Spe. 
cifically, in our industrial plants, 
morale building that the 
worker have a thorough understand- 
ing of and pride in the fact that the 
extra effort being put forth by both 
bosses and absolutely 
necessary to win the war. He must 
further be made to understand that 
this extra effort does not fill the di- 
rectors’ pockets with excess profits, 
because wartime taxes prevent that. 
He must have confidence in the 
over-all fairness of his company. He 
must not be discouraged too often 
by delays while awaiting material nor 
by waiting too long for a broken 
machine to be repaired. 


requires 


workers is 


From his practical experience, your 
advertising man will have learned that 
the common people are possessed of 
what is usually called common sense. 
He will know that they frequently 
arrive at correct answers to public 
problems while politicians, legislators 
and business men are still on the 
wrong track. He will remember only 
too well that cab drivers and street 
sweepers were very much opposed to 
shipping the Sixth Avenue elevated 
to the Japs, and all of you know 
today that the judgment of the com- 
mon man was right. Knowing thes 
things, your advertising man will 
keep his ear to the ground or what 
the workmen are thinking and talk- 
ing about, and he will convert phases 
of company policy into terms © 
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The 
White Motor Company, left, and Gene P. 
Robers, advertising manager, The Weather- 


George Scragg, advertising manager, 


head Company, Cleveland, inspect a hy- 
draulic actuating cylinder made by the 
atter firm for Grumman aircraft. The cylin- 
der was part of a display at the May S.A.E. 
meeting held in the Weatherhead plant 
dining room. White Motor is a large user 
of Weatherhead automotive products 


match their thinking and understand- 
ng. He will develop ways by which 
the high-sounding phraseology of 
resolutions of the 
will be transmitted to the men them- 
slves in shirt-sleeve language. 

He will suggest that you send im- 


board of directors 


portant messages to the home because 
he will notice that if you put them 
in the pay envelope they will look 
like a snow storm on the ground 
aftér the men have re- 

He that 
one fresh guy, when he gets some 
kind of a message from the company 
throw it away without even 
reading it, and that leads a majority 
of them to follow suit. 

Your advertising man will tell you 
that if you are going to put your 
workmen or workwomen in uniforms 
it will be 


hve minutes 


ceived them. will notice 


will 


a smart idea to have some 
representatives of the workmen them- 
help design and the 


uniforms. He knows that, generally 


selves choose 
speaking, American workmen do not 
care for uniforms because they seem 
to stifle individualism. Therefore, 
if uniforms are necessary for safety 
the workers should be sold well in 
advance of their introduction. Sim- 
ilar reasoning, of course, would ap- 
ply to safety caps, low-heeled shoes 
safety devices on ma- 
and similar impedimenta. 
Whether your advertising man is 
married or not, he will probably shy 
away from designing and decorating 
the women’s restroom. He may know 


lor women, 
chines 
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but when it comes 


will 


a lot about art, 
to the restroom, he 
committee of women workers to help 


suggest a 


on it so as to be sure the women like 
it after it is done. 

From his advertising experience 
this modern advertising man will 


know that you can’t give the public 
a message once and expect them to 


He 


remember it for ever and ever. 


well knows you will have to keep 
doing the job in the plant over and 
over again, and in various forms, 
to make the message stick. 

The advertising manager who 
spends a little time in the plant 
quickly learns the potential power 
of the underground “grapevine” in 


the plant. He will make friends of 
certain people who are active con- 
tributors to the and, on 
occasion, to serve the company’s in- 
terest, he will very confidentially drop 
into this grapevine opera- 
tor’s eager ear. He will know enough, 
of course, not to try to use this 
expedient too often, but he will also 
that when it is needed it is 
just as available to him as it is to 
any worker in the plant. 


grapevine 


a message 


learn 


These are the things (and there 
are hundreds more like them) which 


your advertising manager, a_prac- 
tical psychologist, will find if you 
put him to work in the plant. He 


will dig down under the superficial 
appearance of things and find out 
merchandising facts and he will pro- 
ceed to present these things to the 
workmen in a way that will turn 
out more war goods to win this war 
faster. He will aid management to 
develop aspects of policy that will 
permit a friendly smile and an un- 
derstanding nod between management 
and men instead of following the out- 
moded policy of a sneer, a snarl and 
a snort. 

Certainly there are things for the 
advertising man to do today which 
have no concern with the sale of 
goods. He can help you with the 
postwar plan and advertising for those 
postwar markets, but his usefulness 
need not be limited to the selling of 
goods. He can sell any idea to any 
group if you give him the oppor- 
tunity. 





Named Sales Head 


Industrial Abrasives, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturer of coated abrasive discs, has 
appointed W. B. Muse sales manager. 
Prior to his appointment by Industrial. 
he was sales manager of Sterling Tool 
Products Company. 














The FIRST Big 





Post-War Market 














Cities, Counties and States now are pian- 
ning S..eet sewerage highway, wa-er works 
and airport projects that can be started im- 
mediately after victory—to provide employ- 
ment while other industries are changing 
back to peace-time production. 

Regardless of any Federal action, the 
useful, needed public improvements being 
planned by thousands of Jocal communities 
will comprise your FIRST big post-war 
market. 


Write for Folder 


PUBLIC \. ORKS covers this specialized 
engineering and construction market effec- 
tively and economically. We can help you. 
Write for folder MS and full information. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


310 East 45th St., New York. N 








POST-WAR 


a NY 





Let’s face facts! When 
this war is over, competi- 
tion will be keener than 
ever before. That’s why you 
should be establishing your 
product, name, and service 
NOW with men who are 
already a positive buying 
influence—the foremen, su- 
pervisors and department 
heads of industry—regular 
readers of SUPERVISION, 
the only magazine devoted 
exclusively to their produc- 
tion problems. 
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Capable Copywriter 
Age 39 


National contest champion, writer of 
thousands of clever and original 
winning entries, wants above-the-aver- 
age opportunity Write fully to Box 
238, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
Chicago. 4 






























= TESTED METHODS FOR. 
ADVERTISERS SPENDING 
$1000 to $20,000 YEARLY 


20 years’ experience rendering efficient, personal 


service. Appealing copy, eye-catching layouts and 
constructive counsel. 


MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


171Y Madison Ave., New York, Le 2-7358 
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Industrial Copywriter 


Leading Industrial Advertising 
. + a | 

Agency located in N. Y. wants 
copywriter and assistant account | 


executive. Not a war-time replace- 
ment. Plenty of chance for advance- 
ment. Must be over 38 and have 
had experience on industrial ac- 
counts. Give details of experience, 
salary expected. 


| Box 236, Industrial Marketing, 
New York City 























Milestones 


in Publishing 


To meet the increasing war and postwar 
information needs of aviation executives, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company is in- 
tensifying its service to the aviation indus- 
try. A weekly news magazine, Aviation 
News, will appear on Aug. 2, and the 
first issue of Air Transport, a monthly 
publication, will be introduced in Septem- 
ber. The two new papers will supplement 
Aviation, the oldest American aeronauti- 
cal magazine, which will continue to serve 
the men who design, engineer, produce, 
merchandise, operate and maintain aircraft 
here and abroad. 

George W. Pfeil, publisher of Aviation 
and Bus Transportation, will direct both 
of the new magazines. Aviation News, 
which will have its editorial offices in 
Washington, will report and _ interpret 
significant aviation news developments. 
Robert W. Wood will be editor. Air 
Transport will be wholly devoted to the 
progress, interests and problems of the 
air carrier. Fowler W. Barker, formerly 
with the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce and a past secretary of the Air 
Transport Association of America, will 
be the editor. 

Both publications will be sold by sub- 








scription only, with initial distribution 
established at 10,000 copies each. 
© 


The first issue of Petroleo Del Mundo 
will be mailed June 15. The new maga- 
zine, published by the staff of World 
Petroleum, will be a quarterly with con- 
trolled circulation to oil companies and 
governmental departments in the petro- 


leum industry in Central and South 
America. It will be heavily illustrated, 
and at least two colors will be used in 


The entire issue will 
Trim size will be 


all editorial forms. 
be printed in Spanish. 
834x11%. 

— 

The Oil & Gas Journal has announced 
publication, starting Aug. 15, of a new 
bi-monthly called Petroleo Inter-Ameri- 
cano, printed in Spanish and English for 
coverage of the petroleum industry in 
Latin America. Dr. Oscar B. Irizarry has 
come from South America to assume the 
post of editor and market analyst of the 
new publication 

* 

The first issue of Revista Industrial 
was mailed last month to over 20,000 con- 
cerns throughout Latin America. The 
purpose of the publication is to advise 
Latin American firms of manufacturing 
developments in the United States. Two 
editions are published, Portuguese for 
Brazil and Spanish for the other coun- 
tries. Revista follows the same format as 
New Equipment Digest, with which it is 
affliated. The editorial content is com- 
posed of descriptions of machines, acces- 
sories, materials and processes manufac- 
tured in this country, as well as industrial 
literature for Latin America. 

* 

Sweet's File for Product Designers, 
compiled for the first time this year, is 
now being distributed. It is a file of 200 
manufacturers’ catalogs, and _ contains 
1,500 pages of specific product informa- 
tion on materials, finishes, parts, tech- 
niques, and work equipment 


Beginning in July, Construction Meth, 
ods will change its method o! printing 
from rotogravure to letterpress. The ney 
format over-all size will be 9x12 with 
7x10 type-size pages. Coated stock yjlj 
be used throughout. 


7 

The title and good will of Brad-Vern’, 
Reports and Brad-Vern’s Library of 
Business Papers have been_transferred ty 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, Ney 
York, following the enlistment of Vernon 
H. Van Diver, Jr., general manager of 
the Brad-Vern Company, as an aviation 
cadet. Transfer includes all physical 
properties of the company, including gsyh. 
scription lists and correspondence with 
cooperating publishers. The new acquis 
tion will be operated as a division of 
Printers’ Ink. 


7 

Pacific Marine Review, San Francisco, 
and Radio Service Dealer, New York 
have been elected to membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

* 

On July 1, The Petroleum Engineer 
will issue its “First Annual Reference 
Number,” which will provide engineers 
superintendents, technical, operating, and 
maintenance men with a _ single-volume 
source of selected technical papers read 
before petroleum and kindred societies 
Papers will be segregated by subject mat- 
ter under the headings, exploration, drill. 
ing, production, refining, natural gasoline 
manufacturing and pipe line transporta- 
tion. 

* 

As a special service to the construction 
field, Contractors and Engineers Monthly 
launched, in its April issue, a series of 
articles on postwar planning which will 
outline the needs, possibilities, and op 
portunities in the postwar world, and the 
place which engineers and contractors will 
have in meeting these needs, developing 
the possibilities, and sharing the oppor 
tunities to rebuild a world dedicated to 
peace. 

. 

As an aid to the war production pro 
gram, the Tool ©& Die Journal is pub 
lishing a series of sixteen-page articles 
from its pages entitled “Training for 
Victory.” Subjects which have been cov 
ered are: grinding, milling, turning, drill 
ing, welding, and shaper techniques. 

In the interest of getting best results 
possible for its advertisers on _ lighter 
weight paper now being used, The Iron 
Age has requested that they supply hall: 
tones of 100 screen and not finer than 
110 screen and to avoid solid black and 
flat tone areas. 





Chicago AMA Elects 
Heusinkvelt President 


C. T. Heusinkvelt, Armour & Co., was 
elected president of the Chicago chapter 
of the American Marketing Association 
at its May meeting to succeed S. R. Berm 
stein, ADVERTISING AGe. The other new 
officers are: First vice-president, J. 
Martin, Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc: 
second vice-president, H. L. Porter, Stand 
ard Oil Company of Indiana; secretary, 
S. W. Eldridge, Radio Corporation o 
America; treasurer, J. H. Fries, Krait 
Cheese Company. 

Six directors elected are: G. H. Brown, 
University of Chicago; C. C. Chapelle, 
C. C. Chapelle Company; Parker Holmes, 
A. C. Nielsen Company; S. F. Townsend, 
Business Research Corporation; C. 
Wolcott, Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc, 
and S. R. Bernstein, Apvertisinc AGE. 
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JOSEPH S. HILDRETH 


joseph S. Hildreth Elected 
President of ABP 


Joseph S. Hildreth, vice-president, 
Chilton Company, Philadelphia, was 
dected president of Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., at the association’s 
pring meeeting at Sky Top, Pa., last 
month. He succeeds Earl Shaner, pres- 
ident and treasurer, Penton Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 

Kingsley L. Rice, president, Tech- 
nical Publishing Company, Chicago, 
was elected vice-president, and M. A. 
Williamson, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, New York, 
was elected treasurer. 

New members of the board of di- 
rectors Arnold Friedman, treas- 
urer and advertising director, Chain 


New 


are: 


Store Publishing Corporation, 


York; Andrew J. Haire, president, 
Haire Publishing Company, New 


York; P. C. Lauinger, president, Pe- 
troleum Publishing Company, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Robert H. Morris, vice-presi- 
dent, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation, Chicago; and Roy F. 
Shrope, vice-president and advertising 
manager, American Trade Publishing 
Company, New York. 


Cooper-Bessemer Promotes Warren 


R. S. Warren, who joined Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation, Mt. Vernon, O.. 
eight months ago as assistant advertising 
manager, has been made sales promotion 

b Manager In addition to his regular 


duties, Mr. Warren will act as chairman 


of the labor-management publicity sub- 
committee. Before joining Cooper-Besse- 
mer, Mr. Warren was in charge of ad- 
Vertising and sales promotion for Invinci- 


ble Manufacturing Company, Dover, O. 
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In Step ¢ ¢ # 


Kaa KKK KKK KKK 


Lr. sg. S. R. Best, USNR, formerly 
production manager, Perry-Brown, Inc., 


Cincinnati, has been appointed aide to the 
staff of and flag lieutenant to Rear Ad- 
miral C. F. Bryant, commanding Battle- 
ship Division 5, Atlantic Fleet. 


RaLPH DEIHL, advertising manager, 
The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, has 


reported for service in the Army. 


Henry E. GaiLviarp, formerly Cleve- 
land representative of Mill & Factory, is 
a lieutenant jg. stationed at the Princeton 
University Naval Training School. 


E. J. ScHwARBER, formerly with Gard- 
ner Publications, Inc., Cincinnati, is now 
a private in the Army at North Camp 
Polk, La. 


R. M. NELSON, manager development 
division, The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, O., is a lieutenant in 
the U.S. Naval Reserve. 


Lr. James M. Jewett, USNR, for- 
merly advertising manager, Reeves Pulley 
Company, Columbus, Ind., is at the Ohio 
Selective Service Headquarters, Colum- 


bus, O. 


RICHARD W. HARRISON, formerly assis- 
tant advertising manager, Waukesha Mo- 
tor Company, Waukesha, Wis., is a naval 
lieutenant jg. at the amphibious training 
base, Solomons, Md. 


KENNETH HENDERSON, formerly of the 
International Nickel Company advertising 
department, New York, now rates a $2/c 
at the U.S. Naval Training School, Bain- 
bridge, Md. 


Capet Scott Gitmore, formerly with 
American Exporter, New York, is at the 
Indian Army Officers Training School, 
Belgaum, India. 


Wallace Appointed 
Tolhurst Sales Manager 

C. H. Wallace has been appointed sales 
manager of the Tolhurst Centrifugal Di- 
vision, American Machine and Metals, 
Inc., East Moline, Ill. Since 1925 Mr 
Wallace has been with the Norma-Hoff- 
mann Bearings Corporation, Stanford, 
Conn. 


No Paper Cut During Third Quarter 


In a statement on the paper situation, 
Donald M. Nelson, War Production 
Board Chairman, last month said no fur- 
ther restrictions on the use of paper by 
newspapers and magazines are in prospect 
before Oct. 1 unless publications fail to 
achieve the ten per cent reduction already 


ordered 


New McGraw-Hill District Manager 


T. W. VanWinkle, formerly with the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization in Chi- 
cago, has joined the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company as district manager of 
Factory Management and Maintenance 
for Michigan, Western 
and Indiana, with headquarters in Detroit 


Appoint Michel-Cather 
Schwarz Laboratories, Inc.. New York, 


has retained Michel-Cather, Inc., to han- 
dle its advertising 
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CULTIVATE THIS 
2 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET! 


The shoe and leather industry needs 
materials and equipment to continue 
capacity production of vital materials 
for military and civilian use. Your prod- 
uct may be badly needed. If it is, you 
can best reach this great market through 
the pages of 


HIDE AND LEATHER 
AND SHOES 


Edited for the men who do the indus- 
try's buying and planning. Published 
weekly, read and respected by more 
influential men than any other paper in 
the field. 

The shoe and leather industry looks to 
this publication for complete, accurate, 
and timely information, calls on the staff 
for counsel and special services. You 
may do the same. If your product has 
a place in this great market, please 
write us. You will receive our candid 
opinion, market information, and at no 
obligation. 


HIDE AND LEATHER 
AND SHOES 


The International Shoe and 


Leather Weekly 














300 West Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 
are saying about you, your 


company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishe, 





624. Britain’s Distributors. 

This is a reprint of an article from 
Mill Supplies in which John J. Welch, 
editor, reports his observations on 
how British distributors have met the 
problems of the war, ironed out red 
tape, increased their prestige, and 
made a better place for themselves 
in the postwar period. 


625. Where to Plan for Future Sales. 

This is the first in a series of arti- 
cles dealing with the postwar future 
of the ceramic industry, based upon 
its past and present record. Reprinted 
from Ceramic Industry. 


626. Graphic Arts Film Available. 

A revised edition of a bibliography 
of some outstanding educational films 
on graphic arts production and prod- 
ucts, of special interest to advertis- 
ing and marketing groups. Issued by 
Lithographers National Association, 


Inc. 


627. Notes on the Science of Coler. 
This booklet discusses some of the 

scientific mysteries of color and in- 

cludes a breakdown of the electromag- 

netic spectrum. Published by General 

Printing Ink Corporation. 

628. The Foreman. 

A sixteen-page pamphlet of recom- 
mended procedures in the supervisory 
field for management to follow in 
building sound management-super- 
visory relations. Issued by the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers. 
The Industrial Revolu- 

tion. 

Facts and figures on recent growth 
of industry in Latin America, Africa, 
Australasia, and other countries usual- 
ly considered agricultural or pastoral 
and their postwar prospect are pre- 
sented in the book. Pointers are given 
on preparation of export advertising 
copy. Published by American Ex- 
porter. 


613. New 


615. What Business Executives Read. 
A graphically illustrated survey of 
what business executives in the Cen- 


—re 


tral West read for business news and 
the type of editorial service they are 
interested in. Prepared by Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


619. Coal’s New Horizons. 

This article by Harold L. Ickes ap. 
peared originally in Coal Age and 
gives a new picture of the coal in 
dustry and the future market it rep. 
resents as reflected by its current and 
potential developments. 


How to Conduct Your Con- 
vention By Mail. 


623. 


This sixteen-page booklet gives 
suggestions for holding conventions 
by mail as a means of codperating to 
relieve transportation congestion, 
Published for the Office of Defense 
Transportation by the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee. 


590. “Plan A” for Postwar Planning, 
A reprint of an article from Bug- 
ness Week which reported latest devel- 
opments of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. Questions set 
up by the committee as a guide to 
postwar thinking are included. 


What Export Advertisers An 
Saying. 

A booklet showing the type of 
advertising messages many exporters 
are currently using in export magi 
zines. Distributed by the Busines 
Publishers International Corporation. 


553. 


$79. Score Card for Business Pape 
Evaluation. 

A folder designed for use in com- 
paring the services and contents of 
business papers serving the engineet- 
ing construction field in relation & 
ten specific points. Based on sugge 
tions made by George C. McNutt, 
advertising manager, R. G. LeTout 
neau, Inc., in his article in the Oct& 
ber INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
lished by Contractors and Enginem 
Monthly. 


$52. There’s Profit in Publicatioms. 
An eighteen-page, illustrated book 
let giving facts and information com 
cerning the use of house organs, 
Robert Newcomb, reprinted from 
American Printer. Issued by 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company: 
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The biting stroke of every gleaming 


axe in Champion forests is a blow against the axis nations. For wood from 


these trees finds its way into Champion mills that convert it into pulp for 
explosives, and into paper for many wartime uses, from shell casings to ra- 
tion books to food packages. The ring of axes swells and echoes through 
America’s factories, printing houses and food plants, until it reaches every 
axis capital. In the present situation, all the skill and effort of the Cham- 





pion organization are focused on the great day of unconditional surrender. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelepe 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 





PUBLISHING 


MILL & FACTORY has practically “manufactured” 
metal-working tools to relieve wartime shortages 


Long before Pearl Harbor, MILL & FACTORY threw 
its entire publishing facilities into the vital task of helping 
American industry expand to full war capacity. 


One month after war came, this publication commenced 
an original editorial feature ...a series of Tool Craftsman- 
ship Charts showing simply and graphically how to mul- 
tiply tool-life ... which has helped to avert a catastrophic 


M. & F. TOOL CHARTS 


used throughout industrial plants of United Nations 


1. Adopted and distributed as standard manuals by Vocational 
Training Div. of U. S. Department of Labor and Training- 
Within-Industry Div. of W. P. B. 


2. 383,000 copies distributed in 12 issues of MILL & FACTORY. 
3. 223,000 reprints distributed at industry’s own request. 


4. Forwarded by Amtorg Trading Co. for use throughout Russian 

industry. 

. Reproduced for English industries in publication, “British 
Machine Tool Engineering.” 

. Translated into Spanish and Portuguese by large U. S. com- 
pany for distribution to South America. 

. Photostated and reprinted by numerous companies for wide 
distribution in their own plants. 

. Reprinted in company magazines and catalogs for distribu- 
tion to their employees and customers. 

. Used as a basis for an educational slide film by a large insur- 
ance company for free distribution to industry. 


. Over 26,000 copies reprinted and distributed to industry by 
the War Production Drive Headquarters of the W. P. B. 


shortage of metal-working tools. 


How many essential war-working tools this campaign 
has added to the Nation’s resources... by preventing tool 
breakage and depreciation ...can only be estimated by its 
amazing reception throughout industry. In 1942 alone, 
more than 583,000 Tool Charts (to our actual knowl 
edge) have been distributed to American industries... 
nearly half at industry’s own request. This means 5 for 
every manufacturing plant in the country... 20 for every 
metal-working and metal-producing plant! 


This is a typical example of the way MILL & FAC 
TORY is making all its facilities count for actual war 
production. This constructive “know how” editing carries 
sound production help to every warplant in the country 
every month! 

Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 E. 42nd St., New York; 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; Leader Bldg., Cleveland. West Coast Rep- 
resentative: Duncan A. Scott & Co., Mills Bldg., San Francisco; 
Western Pacific Bldg., Los Angeles. 


ILL‘ FACTORY 


WE CAN BEAT THE ENEMY ONLY IF WE OUTMATCH HIM IN ENTERPRISE AND INGENUITY 
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